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THE INSTRUCTION OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 


Tne formation of the Education Com- 
mittee for Ireland, is a matter which 
we cannot pass altogether in silence. 
poate most anxious that the nation 
8 estimate correctly every s 
that is taken with aed to at Ar 
and when we reflect upon the prodi- 
gious delusion which the term Educa- 
tion never fails to warns when it is 
mentioned, we think it of the first im- 
portance, that the benefits which this 
Committee may be expected to pro- 
duce, shiould be clearly stated. 

The Education of Poor, as it is 
called, is one of those cant phrases, 
which ———- —— wi — 
vi t rs b parties. If the 
plaudits 4 from men who had 
never been within a school, and who 
knew not. their letters, there would be 
nothing odd in them; bat when they 
are raised by who have in ge- 
neral received a tolerably good educa- 
tion, they fill us with wonder. We 
love to go to the bottom of things, and 
to out. We happen to know 
something of vi schools, and we 
will therefore state what they are, and 
what the “ education” is which the 
children of the poor receive at them. 

The whole that the vi schoolmas- 
ter professes to teach, and is capable of 
teaching, is, reading, writing, and the 
more pe eo ee of mathematics. 
He ma his pupils read portions 
of the Scriptures, and make them com- 
mit to memory the Catechism ; but as 
to his ining the meaning of these, 
and ing their ication to hu- 
man life, it is out of ion. He 
does not stipulate to do it, and he is 
not capable of doing it. His card, if 

Vor. XV. 


he be sufficiently dignified to have one, 
ifies, that he teaches reading, wri- 

ting, arithmetic, and per! even al- 
gebra, but it is wholly silent touching 
theology. He has in six or seven hours, 
without assistance, to give manifold 
lessons to thirty, forty, or fifty small 
children, the greater portion of whom 
are unable to read, and ‘he finds this 
employment sufficiently ample to pre~ 
clude him from becoming a on 
morals and religion. The of 
his pupils are y a 
dissatisfied. with his exertions, but 
they do not, like many of our states- 
men, expect him to teach what he does 
not undertake to teach. 

The children go to the school at the 


ver under the master’s eye, except du- 
ring school-hours, and then the only 
thing thought of, as we have alread 
com to give them, ve eoatiben arg 
rapidity, a smattering i 
ting, and arithmetic. When the boy, 
at ten or twelve, — the school, 
can aps stammer through a chap- 
ter rwthe Biblehe has read to his 
master in his way the greater portion 
of the sacred book—he can, in a cer< 
tain fashion, repeat the Catechism—he 
ean write a legible hand, and even 
work a Rule of Three question ; but 
as to his having laid in a stock of sound 
principles of conduct, it'is absurd to 
expect it. He has learned what may 
be of use to him in the employments 
of life—he has learned comparatively 
ing that will bind him to the dis- 
of its duties. 
The children of 7 rich, only, find 
3 
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in books a language to which they have 
been accustomed, and which rH con- 
stantly spoken around them ; but the 
children of the = r find in 
books a language which they have ne- 
ver heard spoken. The language of 
books is to them ‘like a foreign one. 
The significant words of almost every 
sentence are such as they have never 
heard, and to the sense of which they 
are utter strangers ; and therefore, 
when they read to the master, they, 
like the mere English scholar reading 
Latin, only repeat a number of words 
of which they know not the meaning. 
How many people are there of expen- 
sive education—how many respectable 
tradesmen, merchants, men of fortune, 
even members of the House of Com- 
mons, who do not know the sense of 
half the words they find in a well- 
written volume? How then is it 
sible for these poor children to under- 
. stand the Seri and the Catechism, 
so as to be able to regulate their con- 
duct by them without the most able 
assistance ? . 
- ‘The great mass of the village child- 
ren-are, on their leaving school, em< 
ployed in husbandry labour : they can- 
not procure books, they have no lei- 
sure for reading, and they speedily for- 
what the schoolmaster has taught 
. ‘If about one in fifty of them 
has: a natural taste for reading, it is 
almost impossible for him to gratify it. 
He has no money, he can reach no li-« 
brary, the whole that he can do is to 
borrow .a scattered volume here and 
there, and then he has the meaning of 
half the. words to hammer out of hi 


dictionary, as though he were learning a 
coangn Onan If the children, we 
they leave school, are put to a trade, 
they are frequently exercised in wri- 
ting and arithmetic, and they thus turn 
’ to account what have learned from 
. the ampeeater Janay many who go 
to husbandry , have compara- 
tively no use for what they have learn- 
ed, have no means of exercising 
ves in it, and therefore it is al- 

most impossible for them to retain it. 
It seems to be thought by the advocates 
for schools, that every one has, 
in a_certain degree, a na’ taste for 
Fon te gee hrs F wane en 
; to ‘dali “ 
Seon The vast mame of these, 
rith abundant means in their hands, 
scarcely ever read anything save a 
newspaper ; what then is to be expect- 
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ed from the country ploughboy, who, 
when he leaves school, cannot read a 
page without having to spell half the 
words in it, and who knows not the 
meaning of three-fourths of them ; 
who is destitute of money and books, 
and who has to devote twelve, four~ 
teen, and sixteen hours of the day to 
severe labour ? 

We wish from our souls that.our 
legislators would ask themselves what 
moral and religious principles—what 
good habits and opinions, they received, 
even at large and well-appointed 
schools, in the first twelve years of 
their lives ; if they will do this, the 
will be able to form some idea, thoug 
a very inadequate one, of what village 
children learn of these in that portion 
of life from the illiterate village school- 
master. Parents think themselves ex~ 
eceedingly fortunate if their children 
leave great schools and the universities 
without having learned at them de« 
praved habits. The sons of opulent 
people, for at least some years after 
they finish a most expensive education, 
form the most vicious and immoral 
portion of the whole community. The 
school system has been many years in 
operation in Ireland, and yet it is con« 
fessed that its moral and religious fruits 
cannot be found ; the same system has 
been still longer at work in England, 
and yet who shall say, except Mr Hob- 
house, that the present generation of 
the lower orders is more moral and 
religious than preceding ones? The 
more furious of the Radicals of late 
years—the most blind of those who 
signed the late Queen’s addresses and 
composed her processions—those who 
so lately maintained in opulence Cob- 
bett, Carlisle, Examiner Hunt, Orator 
Hunt, and the thousand other sedition 
and blasphemy spewers—the men who, 
three or four years ago, placed our glo~ 
Fious constitution in the most immi- 
nent danger, were principally persons 
who had been at school, and who could 
both read and write. 

The naked truth is, that country 
schools, when they are not made: the 
aueiliaries of parents and the clergy, 
are not of the smallest use in teaching 
morality and religion. They accustom 
children to control—they make them 
acquainted, though imperfectly, with 
the arts of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, which may be of service to them 
in earning their bread ; they — 
them during portion of the day, 
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mischief, but they are beneficial 
no further. The schoolmaster is not, 
and does not. to be, a teacher 
of religion. children leave the 
school at twelve or thirteen, with cha- 
racters wholly unformed—with no 
school-taught knowledge beyond a 
very nae ree of the th have 
specified, out possessing the means 
of obtaining books, and without being 
able to understand books if they chance 
to meet. with any. Their characters 
are almost altogether formed after they 
— school, by those among — 
ey up to maturity. If t 
sc are made the ieoelabee of pa- 
rents and the clergy, they are then of 
great use in sowing the seeds of reli- 
gion. The parents make the children 
read the Bible to them, and explain it 
as far as they are able. The 

is careful that the schoolmaster teaches 
the children the Catechism, and causes 
them to-read the Scriptures—by his 
instrumentality they are brought re- 
galarly to the pe or a aes 

acquire it. of attendi 
divine worship—he hears them repeat 
the Catechism, and he points out to 
them the meaning and use of that, 
which they:have previously only re- 
at — Pera ee 

ing aware thatiit either—a 
when he is doing this, he makes the 
most effectual srpeale to their parents, 
on whom so much depends, to perform 
their part in giving them religious 
principles. The seed is thus sown, 
and it generally, at some period of 
= too often at the latest one; 
yields fruit. But afterall, it depends 
on the character 
whom the children are 
thrown after they leave school, whether 
their manhood shall be spent in vice 


and depravity, or the contrary. 
iste aulion when the education 
i ewe rm caer 
of Scottish peasantry, 
as a proof of the efficacy of schools in 
teaching morality and good conduct. 
A greater error could scarcely be com- 
mitted. The History of Scotland will 
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gious duties. The boy in Scotland has. 
 arvete fer -P tric na ty 
tain degree, religious ; es them 
to go under the control of a mastet 
who is so ; he grows to maturity in so» 
eiety that is so; he is under the mini- 
stry of a zealous, able clergyman ; and 
therefore he can scarcely be other than 
dogron'saalighait ‘eas: glralsn 
, a religious man. But givehim , 

conta, the eoclelys andthe Rdaaiay 
control, the society, and t i 
petests of Ireland ; and then what: will 

sccomplish The religious feds 
ean accom 
po ycenpetrongtamber por ye 

t gave a 2 
‘uliglouy: tone to the minds of the peo- 
ple, and this tone has been preserved 
to the present hour by means of a true 
creed and an admirable c ; but it 
would never have’ been uced. 
schools, neither would they, unai 
weaken i 4 

We must now more particu 
larly of Ireland. It is openly confess« 
ed that no attempt to religion 
ean be made in the schools of that un 
happy country. aster i 
expressly bited from: opening hig 


So ceronmeeeres 
m comm 
catechism, oF any religious ereed—-he 


roust not lead them to a p 
ship—and the must not inters 
fere with them at all with regard to 
religious matters.. The object to be 
looked at above all others in the mas 
nagement of the schools is, not to gi 
the children religious inowladge, ns 
to keep such knowledge from them. 
It must be Semaieshanel that general. 
ly speaking, six, out of every seven of 
the children, are, out ofthe school, bes 
yond the reach of the Protestant clers 
gy ; and the present state of the pea 
santry abundantly proves that the Ca- 
thelic clergy are worthless,» and. far 
worse than w as teachers of 
Christianity. As to the children reads 
at ovecemeran aes 
i 3 but were it. 
Sadie ak we should attach but litle 
importance to it. Whatever others 
may think, we cannot believe thatia 
without able assistance, nays 
without assistance of any kind, will 
able to understand the: Scriptures as 
a system of religion, and will be led to 


_ take them for its guide through ‘life: 


It is: even an:impossibility. Such is 
the case touching religious: instrue- 
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tion, so far 
the ‘ 
what is it with 
See etoes 
under u- 
ence of the Romish clergy, and inca- 
of teaching the children to make 
any use whatever of what they learn 
at the schools, save the most perni- 
cious use possible. The great mass of 
the children when they leave school 
go to husbandry smployment, in which 
what they have been taught is of 
searcely any service to them—they 
cannot books—they are fre- 
quently without masters and employ- 
ment—they hear no other religious 
teachers than the Catholic priests—and 
they mix only with barbarous and de- 


yee , an imperfect know- 
of the arts of reading, writing, 
Shem the Inobs poontntry, dha pchooks; 
Iri » the schoo 
of course, will in rea Hos and re- 
form them ; if other knowledge than 
this be necessary for the pu , then 
the schools will be found to be of com- 
paratively little service. We need not 


prove that they need other knowledge: 


and arithme- 


—that reading, writi 
ey may be to 


tic, however useful 


tradesmen and mechanics, are of very 


little use to the poorer part of an agri- 
eultural population—and that the pea- 
santry must have other instruction be- 
side what the schools will supply, or 
must remain in a very great 
gree, if not altogether, what they now 
are. must, or everything else 
will be worthless, have RELIGIOUS IN- 
STRUCTION ; precisely that instruc- 
tion which the schools are prohibited 
from giving ; and they must be taught 
the arts, habits, tastes, prejudices, 
feelings, opinions, and rules of civi- 
lized and social life. It would be just 
as absurd to say that they will learn 
these in the first twelve years of their 
existence at village schools, as to say 
that a child between four and twelve 
would learn at such schools to be an 
watchmaker. 

uestion of course becomes this— 
If the schools unaided will not give to 
the peasantry that instruction which 
they need, what must they be com- 
bined with—what additional means 
must be employed—to give to the pea- 
santry thisinstruction ? Without cast- 
“img any stigma on reading and writing, 
we assume it te be indisputable that 
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the schoolmaster and 
* are concerned ; and 
to the parents ? 


- 
CMay; 
the grand object of the legislature is, 
not to teach the peasantry these arts, 
but to teach them the distinctions be- 
tween vice and virtue, guilt and inno- 
cence, and to induce them to abhor 
the one and cleave to the other ; ina 
word, toreform and civilize them. We 
hold it to be equally indisputable that 
this can only be accomplished by pro 
viding ample religious instruction for 
the’ adults, as well as schools for the 
children ; and by providing for the 
peasantry generally, as far as possible, 
a sufficiency of respectable, intelligent, 
moral masters. 

Were the task of instructing the 
Irish peasantry to devolve upon us,— 
and heaven preserve us from one so 
mighty,—if we could not separate the 
children from the parents, the young 
from those of mature age, we should 
begin with the ‘parents and those of 
mature age ; or, at any rate, we should 
devote to them our chief attention. 
One reason for our doing this, among 
others, would be the conviction, that 
if we applied ourselves solely to the 
children, the parents and other adults 
would not even remain neutral be- 
tween us and the children on the es. 
sential point of instruction, but would 
labour against us to the utmost, and 
render our success hopeless. The 
schoolboy—the youth on the verge of 
manhood—those who are in the first 
years of maturity, will seldom listen 
to moral and religious instruction, if 
they can avoid it ; and they will scarce~ 
ly ever profit from it, if, the moment 
after hearing, they are tempted to dis- 
regard it, by parents, friends, supe~ 
riors, and the more aged and influen- 
tial portion of the community. At 
forty, or fifty, the passions lose their 

wer, and pleasures become taste~ 

; men then feel, what they will . 
not feel sooner, that life will have an 
end, and they voluntarily seek religi- 
ous instruction with a view to benefit 
from it. For the ents, the more 
aged portion of the peasantry—we 
would, in the first place, provide reli- 
gious instruction. We would give td 
every village in Ireland a place of wor- 
ship; and a devout, zealous, active, 

eloquent clergyman ; and wewould 
enforce, with the utmost rigour of the 
law, the due observance of the Sab- 
bath. We would devote our especial 
attention to the.clergy, and we would 
toil day and night in destroying plu- 
ralities, withstanding the operation of 
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interest:in their selection, and render- 
ing them what they ought to be.* We 
1 yield to none in affection for the 
church, but we will ever insist on the 
clergy performing their duty zealous- 
ly and efficiently. We would no more 
tolerate a clergyman in neglecting his 
duty, or delegating it to, incapable 
hands, than we would tolerate a secre- 
tary of state in such conduct. . In be- 
stowing this attention on the Protest- 
ant clergy, our eye should never once 
be turned from the conduct of the Ca~ 
tholic priesthood. The really pious 
members of this body, who should la- 
bour assiduously for the spiritual good 
of their followers, we would conciliate 
and encourage to the utmost in our 
power ; but if we detected one in coun- 
terancing crime—in distributing a- 
mong his flock seditious and inflam- 
matory writings—and in using his sa- 
cred office as the means of creating 
criminals and rebels, we would make 
a terrible example of him, if human 
power would enable us to do it. 
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The necessity for vigilantly watch~ 
ing the conduct of the Catholic cler- 
gy, is but too self-evident. doc- 
trines touching the Protestant—the 
spirit which animates them towards a 
Protestant government—their ab 
to im inviolable secresy on their | 
followers at pleasure—the power which 
they arrogate to themselves with. re- 
gard to the defining and forgiving of 
sins—their immunities, and indepen- 
dence of the government—the i 
rance and profligacy of many of 


who officiate among the 

and their satmient A influehos over 
the lower orders, all point them out as 
the objects of jealousy that should ne- 
ver slumber. Not many months since 
an individual, who holds a high situ- 
ation in the Irish government, decla- 
red to parliament, that Pastorini’s Pro- 


phecies had largely gontributed to spi- 
rit up the peasantry to crime and re- 
bellion. Now, why did not Mr Goule 
burn, as a matter of duty, inform the 
House of Commons, who distributed 





* We copy 


the following most excellent sentiments from a visitation charge, 


diliner 


ed by Dr Mant, the Bishop of Killaloe, we believe in 1820. We wish they were inde- 
libly engraven on the heart of every clergyman in Ireland. ree 


** You will not, I am sure, my reverend brethren, gratuitous 
that the removal of the errors of the Romish church from the minds of our 


it as an idle or i 


parishioners, and the substitution of that reformed code of Christian truth, which we of 
the united Church of England and Ireland profess, is a task which, as far as we have 
power and opportunity, it is our duty to perform. It is our duty indeed abstractedly, as 
ministers of the gospel of Christ. * * * But it is more especially our duty, by vir- 
tue of that solemn pledge, by which we bind ourselves to our own church, on our ad- 
mission to her ‘ higher ministries.’ rat 

* + * * * * ‘ ‘ 

*¢ T am not blind, my reverend brethren, to the difficulties of the case. . I am not in- 
sensible of the numerous and great obstacles to be expected from ignorance, from super- 
stition, from inveterate prejudices, from early ilections, and long-confirmed habits ; 
above all, perhaps, from the subtlety and authority of those who are engaged in the 
ministry of that corrupt church, whose errors we are anxious to, correct. I am aware, 
therefore, that opportunities of improvement may be not of obvious occurrence, and that, 
in all probability, occasion must be sought, or it will not be found. Still, I am tot 
prepared to believe, that the exercise of our ‘ faithful diligence’ in this will be 
altogether ineffectual. The minister of the established church is, in many instances at 
least, possessed. of means which qualify him to improve the temporal condition, to'di- 
minish the distresses, and to augment the enjoyments of his poorer parishioners, and 
thus to acquire their confidence, and conciliate their affection.' His relative situation ‘ten- 
ders him an object of respect in their estimation. His general information, the-result 
of an ingenious and enlarged education, is calculated to impress them with a sense of 
his superior intelligence. And his religious proficiency, consequent upon those scfipru- 
ral and.auxiliary studies which he has promised to pursue, cannot but enable him to 
shew to their conviction the comparative merits of the different religious systems which 
are professed by himself and by them. Such advantages cannot, as far as I am cap: 
of judging, be brought zealously and vigorously, but prudently withal and | perately, 
into action, without being blessed with some measure of success. Surely. the door’ of 
the cabin would ‘not be obstinatéely closed against the visits of such a minister ; “nor 
could the heart of the inhabitant resist the persuasions of ‘disinterested ‘benevolence; of 
meek condescension, and of learning honestly "put forth for the cause of pure religion, 
capable of unravelling the wiles of an-insidious sophistry, and furnished with materials 
of conviction from the armory of Christian truth.” . if td gallus Lt Sh ie 





the Prophecies, and who taught the 
to believe that they would 
? Why, when invectives 
were daily showered upon the Pro- 
testants, were not. those held up to 
ene len i nanan 
ignorant peasantry to believe 
lisuiberminetion ofthe Protestente,the 
destruction of the Protestant church, 
and the realization dl na eres 
projects, were on the eve o 
place? Mr Goulburn age lament- 
ed that Sane of this country and 
Parliament had the most imperfect 
idea of the horrible state of Ireland ; 
why then did he not, asa sacred duty, 
denounce to them the instigators to 
the atrocities, as well as the instru- 
ments by whom they were perpetra~ 
ted? A sad and portentous system of 
concealment ing causes, been 
for. some time adopted by men in 
power, with regard to Ireland. Not 
many days since the public prints in- 
formed us that some persons had been 
executed for the murder of the Franks 
family, and that they died solemnly 
ing their innocence. On the 
very day.on which we trace these lines, 
the same prints inform us, that, from 
admissions which these men made in 
a memorial to a nobleman, and from 
words which they were overheard to 
address to each other during their 
trial, their guilt could not be doubted. 
The reasons why these wretched men 
were thus sent before their God with 
a lie in their mouths, are abundantly 
obvious. The fact is sufficient to 
freeze us with horror, and alas! such 
facts are not rare in the history of 
Ivish executions. The persons who 


could thus send them ma be called © 


hers of the Christian re- 
ffgon fora name is easily given ; but 
if they be not wretches who ought to 


be driven from society—if they do not 
more richly deserve the halter than 
their dupes deserved it—then com- 
mon sense is regulated by geography, 
and it becomes stark staring madness 
in Ireland. So long as the men who 
eould — ute — ee 
am: peasantry—who can seduce 
the felon to spend his last breath in 


horrible guilt, for the of ex- 
citing hatred against the Protestants 
and the Protestant government—so 
long as these men hold despotic autho- 
rity.over the peasantry, in the charac- 
ter of Catholic priests, it will be every- 
thing but impossible to instruct and 
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reform the peasantry. It is not, per- 
haps, to be , that the govern-~ 
ment can obtain any influence in the 
nomination of the Catholic clergy, but 
Fee lack ganas the principal things 
t it ought to possess, so long as it 
shall be without the power to > ‘aa 
for ever, ag spiritual teachers, such of 
them as become the firebrands of se< 
dition, and the panders of wickedness. 
It is one of the most striking and re- 
ee the numberless incongrui- 
ties which Ireland exhibits, that while 
the peasantry are placed under the 
operation of the Insurrection Act, 
ose who gave them motives are al- 
most wholly free from restrictions— 
the Romish clergy teach and act as 
they please, and the Catholic Associ- 
ation spreads its sickening slanders, 
falsehoods, and incitements to rebel- 
lion, throughout the country, without 
molestation or rebuke. This system 
must be changed ; for while it conti- 
nues, the execution of the most guilt 
of the assassins and incendiaries wil 
be only one degree short of murder. 
If the operation of the constitution 
must be suspended in Ireland, at least 
let the effects fall impartially. Let 
the leader be bound, as well as the fol- 
lower. If, after all, there must be one 
kind of justice for the ignorant, and 
another for the enlightened ; at any 
rate, when the dupe is hanged, let his 
deluder be disabled for making any 
more victims. 

By rendering the Protestant clergy 
as efficient as possible in numbers, 
spirit, and ability; and by purging 

Catholic priesthood of its worst 
members, (if this be not now possible, 
it ought to be made so,) and restrain- 
ing this body from intermeddling with 
other than religious matters, we think 
that the middle-aged and aged portion 
of the peasantry might be led to re- 
ceive willingly religious instruction. 
If these were secured, there would be 
hope of the remainder. Gain parents 
and masters, and children and servants 
will follow. But to pretend to be an~ 
xious for the religious instruction of 
the peasantry, and to be at no pains 
to provide such instruction for pa~ 
rents, heads of families—those who 
are the teachers and guides of the 
young ;—to affect to make the child 
of twelve religious, by making him 
read without e ion a few 
tersof the Bible, while you s 
those who are to instruct and lead him 
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after that age to remain depraved bar- 
pene orn ne arm 
, and to promise anything 
but benefit. — * 

In what we say touching the clergy 
of the establi church; we have an 
able ally in Sir John Newport. Not- 
withstanding the Whig and Catholic 
partialities of this most respectable in- 
dividual, he is continually prompting 
the government to render the clergy 
as efficient as possible. He does this 
indeed in the way of question and re- 
mark, and in the worst manner possi- 
ble for rendering it effective ; but ne- 
vertheless his opinion on this point, 
when his character and creed are con< 
sidered, is of very high importance, in 
whatever manner it may be delivered. 
He is—we say it with the d t re~ 
gret—almost the only individual in 
the whole legislature who does thus 
prompt the government, and who will 
say a syllable on the matter. The pro- 
position to teach the children of the 

ntry to read and write, is recei~ 
ved with shouts of approbation ; but 
no one can cheer the proposition, to 
teach morality and genuine Christian- 
ity to the parents. 

We must not forget to say, that we 
regard the commutation of the tithes, 
to be essential for procuring a hearing 
for the clergyman. Whatever —_ be 
his character, if he have to collect 
these from his Catholic parishioners, 
there will always be sufficient animo- 
sity between them to render his mi- 
nistry useless. 

Our next grand object would be, to 
amend the form of rustic society in 
Ireland, and to form a channel, by 
which the feelings and opinions of 
the upper classes might flow upon the 
peasantry. We would select an indi- 
vidual for the Lord-Lieutenant, who 
should enjoy, what the Marquis Wel- 
lesley does not, and never will, enjoy, 
the confidence and esteem of the land- 
holders—of the wealth and intelli- 


= Ireland. He should, in ad- 
ition to his other qualifications, be 


attached to agriculture, and perfectly 
skilledin the structure of English vil- 
lage society. Instead of quarrelling 
with the landholders on party and per- 
sonal grounds, he should endeavour 
to win their favour by every conceiva- 
ble method ;—instead of shutting him- 
self up in the Castle to dream of his 
own importance, he- should spend a 
large portion of his time in visiting 
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and the etate-of the | 
seatter the seeds of civilization—to 
pas yen me na himeelf 
and scenery—and to ingratiate hi x 
with the lords of the soil, and lead 


_them to make their country the scene 


of summer attraction and festivity. 
He should strain every nerve to allure 
back the Absentees, and to preyail on 
the landholders to adopt the English, 
mode in managing their estates. His 
grand objects should be the abolition 
of the jobbers, and the multiplication 
of good-sized farms, with a view to 
the — of a ae 8s ne — 
gent, well-prineipled yeomanry. 
absence of such a yeomanry in Ire 
land is a national grievance of the first 
magnitude, and the ies of the 
government could not be em~ 
ployed than in endeavours to form one. 
A Lord-Lieutenant, by patronage, of 
ficial appointments and recommendas 
tions to honours—by granting go~« 
vernment aid in the making of roads; 
canals, drains, &e. for the improves 
ment of estates, and by various other 
means—might constitute himself the 
leader and the bond of union of the 
landlords, in re-modelling society 
among the m8 Every one who 
knows anything of human nature may 
easily conceive what effects the res 
peated visits of the Lord-Lieutenant 
would have even in the most barbae 
rous districts of Ireland. How greats 
ly would it animate the good, and dis 
courage the turbulent !— How benefix 
cially would it operate on local autho« 
os on oe who have power 
over the peasantry !—How many petty 
abuses and a would it silendly de- 
stroy !—How much would it contrix 
bute to the subduing of mad- 
ness !_-_What money w it cause 
to be ex among the co 
people, and how powerfully would 
work in promoting civilization !—How 
mightily would it tend to correct vici+ 
ous opinions, and to circulate the prin- 
ciples of loyalty and genuine religion ! 
—And Pa — would = a 
terest, favours, and appeals, 
Lieutenant be over the landholders 
and gentry, with to the better- 
ing of the condition of the peasantry! 
—Ireland wants a Lord-Lieutenant 
the old school ; a man free from: party 
trammels and party spirit ; concilia- 
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tory, hospitable, and generous ; well 
versed in the management of a large 
estate, and perfectly competent to put 
Psoeeae A population into the proper 
form.and condition.—Ireland, we say, 
wants teockhoped — like this, and 
not a. itician. A 
part of her pri oon evils cannot 
reached at all by legislation, and the 
remainder of them can only be acted 
upon hy it when the landlords shall be 
combined into a body (we say body, 
because we fear they will never ac- 
complish much so long as — act 
ingly) to give it direction and effect 
A numerous, respectable, and intel- 
ligent yeomanry,—or, in other words, 
a proper and natural number of large 
farmers, would do more towards 1n- 
STRUCTING the peasantry, than all the 
schools that can be established ; and 
they would do more towards keeping 
the peasantry 1n orper, than the In- 
surrection Act, or any law that can be 
framed. Such farmers frequent fairs 
and markets weekly, read the public 
nts, mix with the respectable tra- 
and other residents of towns, and 
thus become acquainted with the ha- 
bits and opinions of their superiors, 
whom, according to the laws of na- 


endeavour to imitate as far 


ture, 
as possible. The labourers are under 
their control. 


» are constantly or fre- 
uently in their houses, apply to them 
advice, copy them as far as they 
are able in everything, and thus learn 
from them what they learn from the 
classes. The labourers learn 
from the farmers what is of far -more 
tothemselves and the coun- 
try at large than a knowl of the 
arts of reading and writing—they learn 
conduct, re en roms 
- epee ions touching right and wrong, 
and rules of civilized and social 
life. The farmer’s eyes are constantly 
upon his labourers, their bread is in 
his hands; he thus possesses ample 
ability for compelling them to prac- 
tise instruction, as well as to hear it— 
for ining them from vice, as well 
as crime—and his own interest prom 
him to the continual exercise of thi 
ability. . 

The present state of the Irish pea- 
santry is one of the most extraordinary 
things that the world exhibits in this 
a of civilization and refinement. 

trade, occupation, bread, and con- 
conduct, of every man who 
lives:on an estate, are directly, or in- 
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, in the hands of the owner of 
that estate. None but those who have 
been familiarized with English farmers 
and can conceive the degree 
of awe which actuates them in regard 
to their landlords. What will his land- 
lord say? is the common exclamation, 
if any of them happen to be guilty of 
misconduct ; and—lI dare not from fear 
of my landlord,—is the general reply, 
if one of them be tempted to do what 
he thinks will excite his landlord’s dis- 

leasure. The English landlord's in- 
uence does not slumber. We have 
ourselves seen farmers deprived of their 
farms for frequent drunkenness—for 
leading immoral lives—for being bad 
cultivators ;—and we have seen a 
farmer compelled to marry a girl whom 
he had seduced, by his landlord’s pla- 
cing the marriage before him as the 
alternative to the loss of his farm. 
This operates in the most powerful 
manner, in preventing vice and crime ; 
and in giving the best tone to what 
may be called, the opinion of the rustic 
world. The Irish landholders might 
if they pleased exercise similar influ- 
ence over those who live on their es- 
tates ; they might if they pleased only 
let their land to men of good conduct 
and character ; and they might enjoy 
the same mighty means of controlling 
their tenants. Instead of this, a large 
—— of those who occupy their 
nd know nothing of them, are per- 
fectly independent of them, and care 
not a straw for them. Putting out of 
sight laws which can scarcely be exe- 
cuted, these — are subject to no 
authority and influence whatever, save 
those of the jobber and the Romish 
iest. Yet these landlords are not 
barians—men ignorant of, and with- 
out the means of becoming acquainted 
with, their interest and duty. The 
are persons of rank, education, an 
wealth, who see the world, and who 
mix. with the English landholders. 
a ere sar ee es se and 
a tion of ¢ who oceu 
their ery fills us with refieetide 
which we shall conceal ; but we can- 
not refrain saying, that it would be 
far less infamous for a man to suffer 
his domestic servants to be prostitutes 
and pickpockets, than for him to suf- 
fer his land to be occupied by rogues 
and’assassins. The whole.of that por- 
tion of the Irish population which is 
demoralized and brutalized—which al- 
most daily commits crimes that can- 
7 
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not be yin any other coun- 
‘the utmost exertions 
in or- 


oie goreryment ano 

i under 
the most effectual = oe a and 
yer if the landlords would only 


With regard to the instruction of 


ran a rer the influence of the 
ds might be almost irresistible. 
Let a man be the sole landlord of those 
who occupy his land, and let him only 
demand moderate rents, and his wishes 
will seldom be disobeyed by his te- 
nantry. The Irish ords are prine 
y Protestants. If the term pro- 
ism be out of fashiom, we will 
say nothing of it, whatever we may 
5 but.at any rate we may be 
ited to assume, that they wish 
ir tenants to be instructed in those 
ts of Christianity which are free 
con —that they wish them 
what the Protestant 
religion, the Protestants, and the Pro- 
testant ent are—and that 
wish them to live on reasonably friend- 
Ae ater wo es te be 
ight , ones ioht 
Gee panticioen ici inno whieh 
the tdieies es — in a 
not religi might rend the 
veil which these priests spread over 
the es ‘ty wanes st 
tenan ight prevail on 
their tenants solcue examine, and 
judge, and to become acquainted with 
the truth in fact, if not in doctrine. 
pear Pre pamenner poner vont 
good ord, in to what is 
just and reasonable, will never be ad- 
in vain to his tenantry—to 
bread his nod can take 


they years 
so long will the schools for the chil- 
little benefit. We 


uries, houghings, and 

point out their enormity in 
eyes of God and man. It should speak 
of illicit distillation, lawless combina- 
tions, the refusal to pay rents and 
tithes, and, in a , of the whole 
conduct of Captain Rock and his fol- 
lowers. We say again, that it should 

expressly 


treat lly on the 
prevailing crimes ee 
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CMey; 
leading object of the schools ; all other 


things should be regarded as second 
ary matters. This would be a work of 


to some difficulty. The schoolmaster is 


‘a8 possible, rally round its 

best partialities and pre- 
human nature. 
‘he book should of necessity be si- 
ting the Protestants, but it 
to be silent respecting Eng- 
the English government. . It 

on what England has 
i years done for Ireland—on the 
of obnoxious laws—the remis- 
e encouragement of 
trade—the late subscription ; and it 
should shew how anxious the 
ment, Parliament, and the whole E 
* lish nation are, to do everything in 
their power that the benefit of, Ire- 
land may call for. It should shew 
that England and Ireland are parts of 
a whole; and that not only duty and 
interest, but innocence and honour, 
demand that the inhabitants of the 
two countries should regard each other 
as brothers. 
_ The pas might sano the rules of 
integrity and general propriety, which 
py ee orders of England and other 
ies observe towards each other, 

and towards their superiors. It might 
detail the laws of a and the 
feelings and customs which govern the 
upper classes. Its more important por- 
tions might be illustrated and enforced 
by extracts from the Scriptures. 

We merely wish to give a general 
- idea of what the book should be, and 
we have said sufficient for the pur 
pose. We may add, that it should 
in nothing al party nature, - 
- religious or political. Against. 
of such a book, no honest man 
t his face, whatever might be 
3. and we fervently trust, 
Opinion of the dishonest will 
o weight whatever in a ques 
so. much importance. Either 
the peasantry that instruction 
ir conduct imperiously calls 
ot delude the nation by 
instruct them at all. 
oe children tho y 


pat cE 
if 


fie 


rte 


E 
58, 


give 


E 
£ 


f 
8 
: 


. 
z 


this book, both in 
application, should be the 


Et 
i 


too. often the ebject of dislike and de+ 
rision |to his pupils ; and his tasks and 
lectures are gener disregarded in 
those things in whieh he cannot ‘en- 
force attention and practice. He ean 

1 them to practise bis lessons 
touching reading, writing, and arith- 


‘metic; but in matters of mere opinion 


and belief, or that only relate to fu- 
ture conduct, his power is exceedingly 
small, and the prejudice of his pupils 
causes his exertions to be of very little 
value. We fear that on this pout his 
efforts would be rather counteracted 
than aided by the parents. We would 
therefore advise, that the gentry, ac- 
companied by both the Protestant and 
the Catholic clergyman, should at sta~ 
ted periods visit the schools, and care-~ 
fully examine the children, touching 
their knowledge and understanding of 
the book. In doing this, they should 
dispense as much instruction and ex~+ 
citement as possible, in the shape, net 
of long formal harangues, but of fami- 
liar and kind conversation. Prizes 
should be given to those children who 
acquitted themselves the best, and the 
day should be eoneluded with a cheap 
school-feast, If the visitors gave the 
parents a friendly call at the same 
time, it would only be the work of an 
hour, and they would find their ac- 
count in it. If the great only knew 
how powerfully and beneficially their 
kind notice acts upon the lower orders, 
they would be much more profuse of 
this notice than they now are, even 
for the sake of selfish enjoyment. 

We would recommend the Commit- 
tee to pay particular attention to the 
instruction of the girls. The heart of 
woman is by nature far better than 
that of man. Woman ‘is the most do- 
cile—her affections are the most easily 
won-—she is the most readily inspired 
with horrer of ‘crime-—the sins’ to 
which she is prone by nature are not 
those which desolate Ireland—and she 
is in that wretehed country far less 
exposed to temptation than the man. 
Teach the rustic belles to scorn men 
of vice and crime, and the rustic beaux 
will soon cease to be such men ; give 
good principles and feelings to the 
wives, and they will soon flow to the 
husbands. But it is with regard to 
children that the instruction ef the 
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females is of the greatest importance. 

‘The mother is the best af all the teach- 

ets that the labourer’s ‘children can 

ain: ‘The father is seldom in his 

dwelling in the hours set apart 
Test, and the care and instru 

the children he resigns altogether 

e mother. The children are con- 

ys Whless they spend’a 


of this daty ; and she is the person te 
imprint on = ~_ as soon as they 
ate capable recei impressions, 
the distinctions bervioin right: anid 
wrong-—the leading principles of reli- 
ion—the primary Tules of good con- 
uct—and to compel the practice. She 
is the model which: is. constantly be- 
fore their eyes, when they are every 
moment ae they will searce- 
ly ever forget. yma they per- 
haps cannot unders the shoal 
— they in = oe dislike 
disregard ; ‘but u 
the addi they as a ag in june 
‘err, an religious! ieve eve 
word that she ener Het precepts 
become so inseparably interwoven with 
their affection, that they are scarcely 
ever forgotten, so long as a spark of 
this affection remains. If the mother 
be: vicious and depraved, it is scarcely 
— for human power to prevent 
eb children ‘ so ; 
It must-not be forgotten, that, af- 
ter the childre ree teh ene the prin- 
cipal: ptirveyors of their literary food 
ny be the; Catholic clerpy and the 
pe een eH "This will mer 
mighty ‘evil, an ernment ‘wil 
web dete duty, if tab wot keep the 
press of Ireland under the most efftc- 
tual control, with regard both to news+ 
papers and to tracts and. paniphilete. 
If the Catholic: Association is to be 
permitted to make suelr speeches as ‘it 
18 néw in the habit gy and te 
circulate thei among ‘the peasantry, 
then,. for Heaven's *ake! keep the 
peasantry unacquainted with the ab 


“(We ‘are led, ‘by sometbing which 
Jately: fell from’ Mt Dawson in ‘the 
Heuse of Commons; te conclude these 
hasty observations with’ sothe others, 


eee called Con- 
iliation. During the last session, the 
Whigs applicd efeey-epithiet of charge 


a’ syl- 
lable being said in favour of thé pita 
ciples of the Orangemen, ‘and ‘it natu- 

y cast a dee yen 3 them. 
"Fhis was also Sonciliation. The 
Marquis Wellesley publicly quatrelied 
with e eaaee ae ai : : Camholi 
ing to report, the playing of’ ec 
panty vance th dhe’ theatieusleha - 
formed other impartial feats’; and Mr 
Plunkett; in the House of Commotis, 
denounced’ the Protestants ‘as a fic- 
tion. This was likewise called C 
liation. The ministers then implored 
Parliament not to'say a word, in dis- 
cussing Irish affairs, that could offend 
the Catholics—and of course nothin, 
was said of the ‘Catholics and t 
Associations save eulogy. Colonel Bar- 
ry, indeed, read the character of the 
Catholic Association, but Parliament 
could not’on any account pass an’ un- 
favourable opinion of this body. This 
‘was, moreover, called Conciliation, We 
hoped that, before this, this a. 
and prepesterous systern had ‘cu ne 
own throat—and we only speak of it, 
because it seems to be still im exist 
efice. car vOrs 

As to the Orange processions—the 

otis of a few thinateds of peo 

ple among seven millidns—who dé 
feridé them, even among the respects 
ablé Orangemen? .'They dre’ in \prin- 
ciples highly nurs; and if * the 
be thischievous in effects, would not 
private wish ‘on’ ‘the paft of govern: 
rent, have done as trach eee | 
them down; as public ‘and officia 
prehension ?* We'say Yes: If the’mis 
nisters, im theif ‘personal interes, 
with the heads'6f the -Associ+ 
ation, ‘had'earnestly i 
discontinue’ the’ 
membefs of the Body; 
mem the 5 the 
would have ‘been disco to t 
abatement ‘of party spitit, and ‘fot to 
its ineréast.’ The conduct of the Mar- 
quis Welledey “and ‘Mr 
wards the Protestants, 4nd the tep 
ed stigria ‘cast upon the Orange As- 


> 





ment ;—ergo, the Catholics cunins 
offensive purposes,—to put an 

to payment of rents and tithes; 
take the land from its owners, exter- 
minate the Protestants, destroy the 
dominion of England, and make Ire- 
Jand an independent Catholic state, 
This may, for anything that we know, 

i ut we are men 
, and it is lost 


be choice legic ; 
of plats andersteen 
us. Those who advance it, 


aut 


pares be in eres Sonica 
orit many great 
ati of mince ia direct 


» 


enemies—the good and the bad—true 
principles and false ones, let this be 
at once broadly promulgated accord- 
ing te the good old English fashion, 
let us no longer labour under the 
delusion that it ought to encourage 
the loyal and discourage the disloyal— 
to trust and reward according to de- 
sert—and to promote the spread of 
good feelings and principles as much 
as possible, by kindness and favour on 
the one hand, and displeasure and co- 
ercion on the other. Let it be remem- 
bered, that the contest in Ireland is 
not between Whigs and Tories, but 
between the loyal and the disloyal, the 
friends of E and its enemies, a 
religion that is the nurse of freedom, 
ame web that is hostile to freedom in 
ighest a 
The secret of all this, we think, may 
be easily discovered. Some wiseacre 
or other has seemingly fancied that 2 
quarrel with the Protestants would be 
in effect a reconciliation with the Ca- 
tholics—that if the former were cast 
off by the government, the latter would 
crowd round it in all the ecstacies of 
devotion. It seems to have been thought 
that the parties were both loyal, and 
both friendly to England ; that th 
merely contended as the Whigs an 
Tories contend, and that the smile of 
the Lord-Lieutenant could win the 
one as easily as the other. ‘The trial 
has-been made ; its issue has been a 
very natural one, and it has yielded to 
its parents everything but success and 
honour. - As we stated in our Maga~ 
gine for April, the Catholic Church is 
eompelled to follow its present con- 
duct—to keepits followers in the state 
in which they are—by regard for its 
own power and existence ; and a richer 
bribe than that of the whole body of 
the Protestants, will not induce it to 
commit suicide. 
There is uine conciliation, and 
there is eonciliation: we have 
lately had admirable specimens of both. 
The King went to Ireland as 2 com 
ciliator—a genuine conciliator. He 
did not, like the Marquis Wellesley, 
quarrel with either party on personal, 
or other grounds; and he did not 
identify himself with either party :— 
he did net, like Mr Plunkett, call either 
Protestants, or Catholics, a faction ; 
and he did not endeavour to make the 
one a-sacrifice to the other. His con- 
duct was distinguished by the most 
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kindness, and benevolence. This, and 
thie. sire, namaaed ing ~ioaagaa’ bet 

party spirit. Every one knows w 
Ticats Milway prpiuodlc ben tone 
these effects endured, and how they 
were ed. Let the King’s con- 
duct be contrasted with that which 
has been followed by some of his ser- 
vants, and it will seen, what is 
really conciliation, and what is party 

uct under the name. 
We should not, after all, have 
touched on this subject; if it had not 
been very closely connected with the 
inunenn oP gar ela “apne 

peasantry. Ifa 

be put under a Lenapn ol ete 
struction, it is of the very first impor- 
py a ye nip nner ny 
markas y 28 possi- 
ble the distinction between good and 
evil, both in men and things. Minis- 
pay hy spiny A 4 ing Parlia- 
ment not to say a word that may give 
offence to the Catholics ; and this 
roves, what could not otherwise be 
Foubted, that what is said in Parlia- 
ment finds its way to a large portion 
of the people of Ireland. Now what 
are the Irish to think, when 
they find that one side of Parliament 
that the Protestants are a vile 
faction, who only exist to injure and 
enslave them, while the other side 
says not a word in contradiction of it; 
when they find the ministers 
edly reprobating the conduet of the 
en, a ee same oom 

icating Parliament to say nothi 
their own; when they find the 
Protestants vilified in every possible 
way, while their own atrocities are 
extenuated, or concealed ; and they 
are made the objects of incessant 
e ? Is this the way to put them 
out of love with their guilt—to remove 
their disaffection—to y their con- 
fidence in their leaders—and to teach 
them to esteem the Protestant, and to 
judge charitably of his religion? Is 
this a portion of the of concilia- 
tion—of the oes go earned 
which is to tranquillize Ireland? we 
com passi those from our souls, 
whose duty it is to answer the ques- 
tions. Ifthe words of Parliament find 
their way to the people of Ireland, let 
them be such as the people ought to 
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greatest agitator and party 

Ireland. et Parliament solemn] 
point out. the distinction between 
men and subjects, pal ones— 
between bad feelings arg eA 


ligious duties of the layman, and fear- 
lessly denounce guilt, whether it be 
civil or religious—whether it be com- 
mitted Protestant or Catholic. 
This might not be concilia- 
tion, but it would be something: of 
infinitely more value. It w be 
INSTRUCTION, and instruction that 
would not be lost. me 


If they unjustl 


ment be im 2 
to do it—if they obstruct the adminis 
tration of justice, let them be e 
ted—if they commit guilt which 
laws cannot reach, let new ones be . 
guilty of oppetedony lot chem tes 

ilty of oppression, 
peg ata yp of the:world ; 
duly, Billi 
Brougham, let us have the sober an 
decisive words of legal evidence: 

ve it. We say we.ask 
‘or the Protestants, for it wi 

ion to which we could 


authority for those who 
tles of our holy religi 


tion, and our 7: But ru 


and when 
confliet, our rulers affect to 


no and to remain neutral, 
have come i 
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Weask for justice for the Protestants, 
vy tere own sake one that 
be attacked ahd sili fied by Parli a, 
Lord«Lieutenants, Irish eer 
Generals, and Ministers, antil 


peasantry regard them as unprincipled 
tyrants, whom it is meritorious to de- 
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yo and this may bring wu them 
all the injuries wit esterion BY which 
humanity is liable ; but we think that 
it ‘will bring equally great injuties and 
suffer? n thé Catholic peasantry, 
and’ we think, moreover, that it will 
caitise’a loss to both Ireland and Eng- 
land, alike terrible and rons = ll 





SKETCHES OF THE FIVE AMERICAN PRESIDENTS, AND OF THE FIVE PRESI- 
“PENTIAL CANDIDATES, FROM THE MEMORANDA OF A TRAVELLER. 


Ir is a great mistake to suppose that 
the policy of the Anierican government 
will not. be materially influenced by 
the: character of the next President. 
All mations ate more or less determined 
dn their course of dealing, at home and 
-abread, by the moral and intellectual 
character of their chief magistrates, 
whatever be their title, rank, or 
authority. Americans always have 
been so, and always will be so, what- 

ever they may imagine to the con- 


Abird’s-eye view of the successive ad- 
ministrations of Washi Adams, 
Jefferson, Madison, and Munroe, will 
establish this p ition i 3 and, 
ais we ate j i ing like ef- 
fects from like causes, and that what 
has been will be again, if the first part 
of the ptropdsition be established, the 
latter d-seem té be a legitimate 


inference. : 
. have tio disposition to meddle with 
the domestic economy of nations ; nor 
with what is consitered the tea-table 
polities of countr aks age oe 
gant to oberve the inlences of "i 
upon the an family, and ‘to 
shew ouralives wiser than our neigh- 
beurs;.in tracing any effect to a cause 
that: has bedn Serpetubllpoverteokbd 
by other men. 
. (Dkisis one of those cases. The cha- 
-wactet.of the American government, 
, from the day of its first organization, 
_ hab béen little else than the character 
_of the man highest in office for the 
time: «Aid yet the politicians of Bu- 
“wope-would tell us, that it is a matter 
of: ad. thoment to the world, whither 
«Mi», B, C; or D, is to become: the 
_next Président of the United States ; 
- and) the Americans, themselves, have 
never suspected, and will nevet admit, 
othat-the character of their chief exe- 
\ictttive officer ‘is, in reality, the charac- 
ger of the ent. 
For my own part, I do not scruple 


to say, that I could tell under whose 
administration any important law had 
passed, or any important treaty had 
been entered into by the Amefican 
people; 'on hearihg it read for the first 
time, although ‘the date were not men- 
tioned, solely from my knowledge of 
the five individuals, who have been 
five successive Presidents. 
- WasuineTow, the first President, 
made the government like himself, 
cautious, uniform, simple; and sub- 
stantial, without stiow or parade. 
While he presided, nothitig was done 
for effect—everything from principle. 
There was no vapouring, and no chi- 
valry about it. Whatever was done or 
said, was done or said with great de- 
liberation, and profound seriousness. 
Mr Apams was the second Pre- 
sident. He was quite another sort of 
man. He was more dictatorial; more 
adventurous ; and, perhaps, more of a 
‘statesman. But look to the record of 
his administration, and ‘you fitid the 
natural temper of the man distinctly 
visible in ali the operations of the go- 
vernmhent, up-to the very moment 
when he overthrew himself and his 
whole party by his hazardous political 
movements. ' 
The ‘cautious newtrality of Wash- 
ington, which obtaitied for him, in the 
eabinet, what had already been award- 
‘ed to hitn' in the field—the title of the 
American Fabius—was abandoned, by 
Mr Adams, for a more bold atid pre- 
‘sumptuous aspect, bearing, and atti- 
tude. "The quiet dignity, and atigust 
lainness of the former, were put aside 
something more absolute and régal. 
‘The eontinaance of ‘the American 
verhmentunder Washington, ehrough 
out all its foreign ‘negotiations, and do- 
mestic ddministration, He erect anid 
‘natural, ‘very strong, simple and grave. 
But, ‘aiddée’ Mi Adams, although’ it 
appeared loftiér and more impost 
and attracted more attention, it had a 
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sort. of, saci ong at was, i, 
ay peasy dable. | ou: 

came EFFERSON. fic was 
the third Presider etd oe 
edly, aman of more genius than either 
of his. predecessors... His talent was 
po Py BO 80 EE Ne was 2) 

and a philosopher, theory 
and hypothesis. ‘And what was the 
character of his administration ? Was. 
it not wholly given up tq theory and 
hypothesis, experiment and trial? He 
turned the whole of the United States 
into a laboratory—a work-shop—a lec- 
ture-room ; and kept the whole coun- 
try in alarm with his demonstrations 
in political economy, legislation, me- 
chanics, and government. Hence it is, 
that, to this day, it is difficult to de- 
termine whether his administration, on 
the whole, was productive of great be- 
nefit, or great evil tothe American peo- 
ple. The most extraordinary changes, 
transmutations, and phenomena, were 
continually taking place before their 
eyes ; but they were, generally, unin- 
telligible; so that he felt the country 
pretty much in the situation that his 
fame at Muclecello is at this moment 
—altogether transformed from its na- 
tural state—altagether different from 
what it was, when he took it in band 


—a puzzle and a problem to the world. 


To him succeeded Mr Mapison— 
the fourth American President. He 
was altogether of a different constitu- 
tion: uacious, plausible, adroit, 
and subtile. Out of his administration 
grew the war between his country and 
this. It has been a question much 
agitated among many sensible men, 
and respectable politicians, whom I 
have known in different countries 
whether Mr Madison, whose temper 
was neither quarrelsome. nor. warlike 
really wii for, and promoted, and 
expeded the war, or not ?. I have heard 


the same question warmly debated 


among his countrymen and friends. 
The , probably, never seen, or had 
overlooked the significance of a r 
in the “ ai rag work produced 
by Mr Hamilton, Mr Jay, and Mr 
Madison, in defence of the constitu- 
tion then about to. be adopted by the 
American,people )—written by Mr Ma- 
dison himself, when a yo man, in 
which he shews, plainly convin~ 
cingly, how hy Ep augmentation Kd 

tronage, and, of course, power, the 

resident of the United States would 
derive from a state of war. No man 


ward man ; and so.are most 


Sketches of the Five American Presidente, 
sqm it so clearly at the. 
red it, after the 


ng . 
ERaien of t erigse pone 
ample power to heey. 

Wie ext, apa Jost of the doneeieen’ 
Presidents, is Mr Munro, a remarke 
5 plain, sensible man—very honest, 
and, but for this last message of ,his, 
which is wholly unlike anything. that 
he has ever written, or said, or done 
before, I should be inclined to think 
of a very prudent, cold, and phlegma- 
tic temperament, Yet, what is his ad~ 
ministration, but a history of the man 
himself—or rather a biography? . - 

If all this be true, have we ‘ne in- 
terest in understanding the true cha- 
racter of the fiye. men, out of whom 
the next President of the United States: 
will be chosen ? : ; 

My opinion is, that we have, and 
that we ought to. have, and therefore 
I shall give a sketeh, first, of the Pre-, 
sident now in office, and then, of the 
five candidates,.out of whom one will 
be chosen to sugceed him, 

Mr Munroe, the actual President at 
this time, is an old-fashioned-looking 
man, whose manner isa compound. of 
natural, strong simplicity, and artifj- 
cial courtesy. .He is very awkward, 
and very affable; with a countenance 
and address so. distinguished for sub- 
stantial good sense, and downright 
honesty—like that. which we. often< 
times meet with in humble life among 
the uneducated, that if you should en« 
counter him, accidentally, in the com~- 
pany of men of the world, withont know~ 
ing him, you would take him for asen= 
sible man, quite unaccustomed to such 
society, and altogether above the folly, 
and alfectation Seating Sam But, 
let some one tell you that this sensible, 
uneducated man, is no less a are 
age than the President of the United. 
States, and, you would be siete dis- 
cover something almost awful in hig 
plainness of manner ; something, be~ 
fore whose quiet rebuke the 
and beauty of courtly bearing would. 
fall away, like affectation. Yet.is it 
not so?—-Mr Munroe is really an. awk 
j the can- 
didates, at this moment, ‘ all,'all 


awkward men.” 
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en Oo trae na see him, very 
that insincere, graceful, and flat~ 
tering manner, which we look for in 
the E courtier ; and have made 
it a common remark t the 
United States, and particularly in the 
city of Washington, that an unsuc- 
Se come away bet- 
ter sati with Mr Munroe, a 
successful one will from Mr Adams, 
the present of State. 
I paid this gentleman (Mr Munroe) 
@ visit once, on the very evening be- 
fore he was to send a message to Con- 
gress. The front of his house, which 
is really quite a palace, was entirely 
dark : were no lamps » NO 
i iting, and I had to find 
my way as I the marble 
i and over the broad marble 
pavement of the t hall, into the 
private study of the President. I was 


quite struck with the appearance of 


everything that I saw there :—the man 
himself—the furniture—and the eon- 
ther out of Keeping, I thought, with 
out eeping, I t, wi 
the marble chimney-piece, and mag- 
nificent ceiling and carpeting. There 


were a ay ete! common candles,— 
tallow, I say, lighted upon his 
table, and the furniture, though cost- 
'» was very plain and substantial. In 


was an air of rigorous eco- 
nomy about all the decorations of the 
room, —— which were fur- 
. mished by the Congress : ‘and the eco- 
me pee pen recep mee 
as of a private gentleman, who 
had neither the power nor the dispo- 
sition to be more prodigal. 
—— a candidates. Mr 
ULHOUN, the present Secretary of War 
a of War), is nese ey 
ve, e youngest am 
He hes distingwished himself in Con. 
by his intrepid eloquence, and, 
ia bapa buaihina the’ 
u e is 
nearly six feet in height, walks very 
erect, so that his stature appears even 
- greater than that: has very dark ex- 
Squnepdiachends atthe pipelognonty 
a witha my 
rather of the Scotch cheracter talks 


* with singular rapidity and vehemence, 


CMay, 
when at all excited, and electioneers 
more barefacedly, and with less ad- 
dress, than any other of the/five candi- 
dates. He is too young a man for the 
office, and has little or no chance of 
success: he is very ambitious, and 
fully aware of the consequences if he 
should fail. His adversaries say that 
he will jump before he comes to the 
still ; and must clear the passage, or be 
thrown out for ever. They are proba- 
bly right. But if he should be elect- 
ed, and it is quite possible, th not 
probable that he will be, he seek 
to distinguish his administration by 
very high-handed measures. Such a 
course would be natural to most am- 
bitious young men, who find it easier 
to design than imitate ; pleasanter to 
open a new path for themselves, than 
to follow any that another has open- 
ed; and a much finer thing, to sug- 
gest a great improvement, for another 
to carry into execution, than to assist 
in consummating the plans of another, 
particularly in a government, which, 
on account of the quick rotation in of- 
fice, will seldom permit any one man 
both to originate and consummate any 
great political measure. 

Mr Crawrorp, the Secretary of 
the , (corresponding with our 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, ) is the se- 
cond candidate. He is a tall, statel 
man, more than six feet high, al 
large in Pa IG He was a school- 
master ; and, it is said, has killed his 
man, a circumstance not at all against 
him with the Southern Americans, \but 
very much so among the men of New 
England, who reprobate duelling as 
absolute murder. Mr Crawford is full- 
er of political resources than Mr Cul- 
houn, and manages his cards more 
adroitly ; but then his enemies, and 
those who are opposed to him, are men 
of a more serious temper, and a more 
steady determination, than those of 
Mr Calhoun. Their opposition to Mr 
Crawford is chiefly that of principle ; 
and not political, so much as moral 
principle ; while their objection to Mr 
Culhoun grows chiefly out of his 
youth, temper, and indiscretion. The 
influence of Mr Crawford's character, 
should he be elected, will be chiefly 
felt in the domestic administration of 
the government: that of Mr Culhoun, 
on the contrary, would be most opera- 
tive upon the foreign relations of the 
American people. 

16 
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Be! Joun my oe pre- 
Seeretary of premier), son 
e former President Adams, and 


statesmen, and most profound scholars 
of the age. ‘The chief objections to 
him are, that he is the son of a dis- 
tinguished federalist,—that he is an 
apostate from the federal party,—that 
his father was a President before him, 
which, in a country so very republi- 
can as that of the United States, in 
its horror of anything hereditary, is, or 
ought to be, an insurmountable objec- 
tion to the son, although three other 
Presidents, and a whole generation, 
have already intervened between the 
reign of the father, and the pretension 
of the son ; and that he is the present 
Secretary of State, occupying an office 
from which the Preaident been 
taken so frequently, that it has come 
to be considered as a certain stepping- 
stone, and the very next one to the 
Presidential chair. These are formi- 
dable objections to a jealous people, 
whose theory of government is about 
the finest that the world ever saw ; 
and it is quite possible that they will 
outweigh all other circumstances— 
practical virtue—and great talent—in 
the day of trial. 

Mr Adams has represented his 
country at several E courts ; 
and it is known that his influence has 
been felt and acknowledged in the 
most unequivocal manner by that of 
Russia. 

He is a fine belles-lettres scholar ; 
was a lecturer on judicial and popu- 
lar eloquence in Harvard university, 
(New England ;) and has publish, 
ed a very valuable work, on the sub- 
ject of Rhetoric and Elocution. The 
most unlucky and most unworthy 
thing that he has ever done, to my 
knowledge, is one that he can never be 
justified for having done. He con- 
sented, some years ago, to deliver the 
fourth of July oration at the Capitol 
in Washington ; and in delivering it, 

that he was no longer John 
Quincy Adams, an American citizen, 
justly exasperated at the indignity 
with which the genius, and literature, 
and hospitality of his countrymen had 
been treated here, and fully justified 
in expr his indignation—he for- 
got was no longer a private 
citizen, in whom such a thing would 
be justifiab! d did not recollect 
that he was the Secretary of State for 

Vo. XV. 
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a statesman,—the deliberate 
manifestation of sentiment, by the Se« 
cretary of State for the United States 
of America, it was undignified and 


in 
Ina time of , Mr Adams would 
be better ted to advance the re« 
putation of his country abroad, than 
any other of the five candidates, Li- 
terature, and literary men, would be 
more table under his adminis- 
eins ne they ever name hewn jand 
e political negotiation of the coun 
w A assthmate Ueoekahis eda 
during his occupation of the office 
which he now holds in the cabinet, 
profound, clear, and comprehensive. 
Let any one imagine the effect of 
his presence and manner upon some 
foreign ambassador, (no matter from 
what country of Eatope heme come, ) 
who should see him for the first time 
as I have often seen him—The gen- 
tleman from abroad, familiar with the 
omp and circumstance of royalty at 
ome, and through all the courts of 
Europe, it may be, and full of strat 
misapprehension of iy gs ican sim) 
city—imagining it to 
rally is, either rude and affected, 
worn for the gratification of the mob— 
or the manner of 


people, who are not so much superior, 
to, as they are ignorant of, courtly pa 
rade, pet prone to imitation nev: : 


i— We 


the United States :—a single attendant 
announces him.—He is ushered into 
the presence-chamber, without any ces 
remony, into a very plain room, fur~ 
nished not so handsomely as it is com+ 
mon to see that of a respectable trades 
man in E 
He sees a little man writing at a tae 
ble—nearly bald, with a face quite 
formal destitute of expression ; 
is eyes running with water ; his slip~ 
pers down at Pee hacker PO stained 
. 3 ® 
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a stripped seasucker coat, and 

trowsers, and me waistcoat, spot- 

ted with ink ; his whole dress, al 
ther, not worth-a couple of pounds ; 
or;'in a colder season, habited in a 
plain blue coat, much the worse for 
wear, and other garments in propor- 
tion ; not so ble as we may 
in the old-clothes bag of almost 
Jew in the street.—This man, 
the Ambassador mistakes for a 
clerk of the d ent, and only 
‘ wonders, in looking at him, that the 
President should permit a. man to 
before him in such dress, 
proves to be the President of the Uni- 
ted States himself. The stranger is 
ne and confounded ; he hardly 
ws how to epee such a 
personage. But ot arrive, one 
after the one Meme of — 
countries, speaking different langua- 
onversation begins. ‘The lit- 
man awakes. His countenance is 


gradually illuminated—his voice 


changes: His eyes are lighted up 
with an expression of intense sagacity, 
earnestness, and pleasantry. Every 
subject is handled in succession—and 


every one in the lan 
strariger with whom he hep 


of the 
to be 
conversing, if that stranger should be- 
Enza ee of poe! —_ the 
ish language.— What are opi- 
nions of this Arnbeseador here? what 
does he know of the address and ap- 
of Mr Adams? Nothing. He 
‘forgotten the first im ions ; 
and when he has returned to his house, 
it would be difficult to him 
that the President of the United States 
is ay in his dress, little, or 
eaves, Jackson is the next can- 
pm He is a man of a very resolute 


despotic yr i determined 


pd rgins aving once un- 
en a measure, he will carry it 


, Tight or wrong ; so absolute, 
that he endure neither opposition 
nor remonstrance. He has a power- 
fal party in his favour ; but his ene- 
mies are also very powerful, and rea- 
a to go all lengths in preventing his 
: He has gone through every 
' stage of 
He ‘has 


litical and active service.— 

—_ a goyernor, and a senator. He 

‘3s @ man oF si energy, decision, 
and 


i successively a judge, a 
ptitude—a good soldier, and 
sult have been a great captain, had 


(May, 
he been educated-in the wars of Eu- 
rope. His countrymen hold him to be 
the greatest general in the world ; but 
he has never had an opportunity to 
shew his generalship. His warfare 
with the Indians; and his victory at 
New Orleans, though carried on with 
sufficient skill for the occasion, were of 
a nature rather to develope his talent as 
a. brave man, than as a great general. 

- His countrymen give a bad reason 
for desiring to promote him to the Pre- 
sidency. They admit the great abili- 
ty of Mr Adams and Mr Clay in the 
cabinet ; but then they eontend that 
General Jackson has no rival in the 
field. 

Granted, if they please—but what 
does that prove? In case of war, Ge- 
neral Jackson’s services would be want- 
ed in the field, not in the Presidential 
chair. And in a time of peace, his ta- 
lents as a general would be useless. 
It would have been a better reason to 
give for his election to the war office ; 
and yet it would have been a bad one 
there. In a time of peace, the man- 
ner of General Jackson, who is a 
very erect, stiff, tall, military man, 
about six feet high, would be less 
likely than that of any other of the five 
candidates, to make a favourable im- 
pression upon foreigners. It is digni- 
fied to be sure, and conciliatory ; but 
then, it does not appear natural, and is 
far from being easy or graceful. 

If General Jackson should be elect- 
ed, there would be a thorough revolu- 
tion in the present system of things. 
He would, probably, do a great deal of 
good—but might do a great deal of 
harm, in his thorough-going, revolu- 
tionary, and absolute spirit. His of- 
ficers would all resemble himself : his 
influence would assemble all the rash 
and adventurous material of the nation 
about him—and honest as he undoubt- 
edly is, lead the country into many a 
situation of peril. A man who, after 
having received the fire of his adver- 
sary, where the parties were permit- 
ted to fire when they pleased, walked 
deliberately up to him, and shot him 
through the head (a story that is ge- 
nerally told, and generally believed 
in America:)—a man who ventured 
to reform the judgment of a court- 
martial, and order two men to exe- 
cution, because he thought them wor- 
thy of death ; a man who suspended 
the Habeas Corpus act, of his own 
free will, at New Orleans, and, I be« 
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lieve, actually ages or threaten- 
ed to imprison, the judge for issuing a 
writ ; a man who imprisoned, or ar- 
rested, the erent Florida—inva- 
ded a neighbouring territory, of his 
own head, with an army at his back— 
and publicly threatened to cut off the 
ears of same senators of’ the United 
States, for ing ventured to ex 

tulate with = government, poe 
count of his high-handed measures, 
however he may be fitted for a time of 
war, is not very well calculated, I 
should think, to advance the political 


reputation, or interests of his country, 


in time of peace. 

The last of the candidates, Mr 
Cray, one of the American Commis- 
sioners at Ghent, and for many years 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, a situation of great influence and 
authority, is better known in Europe, 
than any of the others, except Mr 
Adams. He is a plain-looking man, 
with a common face ; light hair ; about 
five feet ten ; talks with great anima- 
tion, and declaims with surprising 
fluency and boldness. He exercises a 
very commanding influence over a 
powerful party in his country ; and if 
elected, will contribute greatly to ex- 
tend the reputation of the government. 
He is neither so profound, nor so com- 
prehensive, as Mr Adams in his politi- 
cal views ; but he is an able, and ho- 
nest politician ; with friends a thou- 
sand times more enthusiastic than 
are those of Mr Adams ; but they are 
neither so numerous, so thoughtful, 
nor so respectable. 

His manner is very unpretending, 
and very awkward: he has a ~~ deal 
of electioneering expedie: mt—but it is 
easily seen through. I remember ha- 
ving seen him enter the city of Wash- 
ington, alone, and unattended by a ser- 
vant, on horseback, with his portman- 
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teau, or valise, stuffed behind-the sad- 
dle, two or three days before the elec- 
tion of Speaker. He had been-report- 
ed sick and dying for several succes- ~ 
sive weeks—and was, finally, said to 
be actually a dead nian. And whien 
he appeared, it- was in the manner 
which I have described, although the 
issue of his election as S Tr, was 
generally believed to be, in one alters 
native, conclusive upon his charice for 
the Presidency ; that is;—if he were 
not elected Speaker, it was believed 
that he had no chance for the Presi« 
dency, although, if he were elected 
Speaker, his election to the Presiden. 
cy was not, by any means, certain to 
follow. These reports, and the j 
lican entry, were, probably, election+ 
eering tricks: the first (for Mr Clay 
had never been sick at all) was got up 
by his friends to try the pulse of ‘the 
people ; and the latter was his own 

I have now described the five Presi» 
dents and five candidates ; ‘but: I fors 
got to mention, that nine out of ‘the 
whole ten, were either educated for the 
bar, or actual titioners of the law, 
at some period or other of their lives: 

In fact, I believe, that all but Washs 
ington were originally destined for that 
profession, although I am not certain 
about Mr Munro, Mr Culhoun,) and 
Mr Crawford. The law is seldom or 
never studied in America, as an acs 
complishment ; and until lately, ‘has 
never entered into their plan of colles 
giate education. But, for nearly half 
a century, it has been the favourite 
profession of ambitious fathers, and 
needy young men of talent, as the ons 
ly highway to political distinction, and 
as the most respectable and certain 
means of obtaini ees , withs 
out capital or m ical labour... «> 

: Ac Be 
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OFFICE OF LORD ADVOCATE OF 8COTLAND. 


Edinburgh Review. 


We observe, in the last number of 
the Edin Review, an article on 
the office of Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land. This paper is evidently the work 
of a very coarse hand; at once com- 
monplace in statement, and feeble and 
jeniarthe A reasoning. The a 

ter is, to procure the 
abolition of the office ; and our sole 
treason for even noticing so paltry an 
effort is, that we look upon its appear- 
ance in the old Whig Review as the 
signal, usually given in such cases, for 
a general rising of the party in behalf 
of the proposed change, which, in this 
instance, is no less than the suppres- 
sion, (or om) me een Rae than 
suppression, ) of one of the most an- 
eient, honourable, and, we will add 
also, useful offices which can be held 
within the kingdom of Scotland. 

The eee rete an invidious 
comparison e political institutions 
of Scotland with those of England, be- 
fore and since the period of the Revo- 
lution ; much to the disparagement of 
the former country, of course, accord- 

to the ved fashion of the mo- 


ing 
ment in which he was scribbling. But 


his ignorance of the subject, as well as 
of true principles of freedom, is 
— on the very threshold. Eng- 
was not free in any cal sense 
before the Revolution of 1688. More 
ungovernable tyrants nowhere existed 
than Henry VIII. and both his daugh- 
ve whole Stuart dynasty of 

England, with one exception ; and al- 
Se were a in 
days, were powerless to re- 

the mandates of despotism ; while 
were fain to second them with 


all the might of perjury and baseness. 
ndeed the instinctive stea- 


experience they had had of 
what both were enguisle ot 
ting and enduring ; for it is absurd 
to tell those who know what was done 
in England in the reigns of Charles and 
‘James the Second, that there was an 
other difference in the tyranny whi 
both a than. that 
i out e greater obsti- 
nacy and albesiom of the people of 


Scotland. — spirit of ae om, bor- 
derin aps on anarchy, appears 
indeed fo Have been pri Pe a in 
Scotland at the era of the Revolution, 
than it was in England ; the Scoteh 
Convention of Estates having, as every 
one knows, boldly voted that King 
James had, by his misgovernment, 
forfeited the crown ; while the co-or- 
dinate assembly in England was puz- 
zling itself with subtleties, and devi- 
sing forms of expression to avoid the 
jacobinical conclusion. 

But if the writer is thus ignorant of 
the real history of the period on which 
he presumes to comment, he is, if pos- 
sible, still more ignorant of the true 
foundations of public freedom. Par- 
liament is not an adequate safeguard 
of liberty, neither is trial by jury— 
reason might have indicated as much, 
and history has demonstrated it. All 
positive institutions are barren, unless 
they are cherished by the generosity 
of the soil in which they are planted. 
The security of freedom is in the mind 
and will of the people themselves—in 
their intelligence, energy, and virtue 
—not in the mere existence of Parlia- 
ments, but in the publicity of their 
Proceedings—not in trial by jury as an 
etn oo in the eae vi- 

of public opinion—in the liber 
oF t the Seees, honestly exercised, “4 
probe and to punish, but not to inflame 
—in privileges, in short, undefined, 
but invaluable, which give life and souk 
to positive institutions — privileges, 
however, which, be it remembered, 
England did not in any shape possess 
at the period which this writer has 
selected for vaunting her freedom over 
the slavery of Scotland, and of which 
Scotland is at this momefit in as full 
and absolute possession as the sister 
kingdom. It is this system of tacit 
compromise, betwixt the letter of the 
law and the energy of opinion, that 
governs our greatest political concerns 

—it is the still small voice of polic 
that addresses the actual holder of 
office with more effect than the thun- 
ders of legal enactment, and renders it 
practically safe tocommit powers to him 
necessary to his efficiency, although ap- 
rently dangerous to liberty—powers, 
owever, which seldom are abused in 
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fact, and nevér can be abused with 
beneath the frown of a vigilant, 
ightened, and high-minded people. 
—By this standard alone can the 
of the Lord Advocate, or of any other 
yo en in. our land, be fair- 
"The writer complains that the powers 
of the Lord Advocate are undefined 
and unknown,—and immediately pro- 
ceeds with exemplary consistency to 
edify his readers by an enumeration of 
them. But the fact of powers vague- 
ly claimed being practically unknown, 
affords conclusive evidence that they 
are not wrongfally exercised, nor in- 
deed. exercised at all. The discussion 
which even their occasional use, and 
far more, their abuse, would instantly 
elicit, could not fail to draw them out 
of the twilight of antiquity. It is to 
contend with a ntom, therefore, to 
wage battle with the unknown powers 
of the Lord Advocate ; and it were be- 
neath the dignity of the legislature to 
employ itself in enacting laws to put 
then down. The practical question 
which can alone deserve the attention 
S Parliament, and = = rye is, 
e practical power which this officer 
is in the habit of exercising—its adapt- 
ation to the ends, political and legal, 
for which the office was first institu- 


ted, and has been since continued. 


Taking, therefore, the writer’s enu- 
meration of these powers—which, ba- 
ting its clumsy and wilful exaggera- 
tion, has in it nothing new—let us see 
whether he makes out his position that 
the office calls for regulation. 

The Lord Advocate is the Public 
Prosecutor in Scotland ; and the Re- 
viewer's minute subdivision of his 
powers, however formidable it ma 
appear to persons unacquainted wit 
the subject, is truly comprised in the 
above sentence. The law of Scotland 
discourages, and ever has discouraged, 
the trade of the private informer, and 
has wisely taken the great initiatory 
step of criminal justice as much as pos- 
sible out of the hands of private ma- 
— and confided it to those a = 

uty. Private ies may indeed pro- 
soomesials not without ~~ ring to the 
sage jeal of the law the guarantee 
of a scaiidanile interest in the proceed- 
ings. The law has constituted the 
prosecution of crimes a public trust, 
and committed this trust to the hands 


of an eminent public officer. Nor is 


there a Scotsman, whose opinion on 
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such a subject can be of weight, 
who would desire to have thys system 

» or who would not grieve to 
see country demoralized by the 
birth of a base brood of informers— 
But the ae err at Ha owe 
our protection against a’ pesti« 
lence, must have power to perform his' . 
duty with effect; he must, in short, 
have all the powers which the Re» 
viewer has ascribed to the office, so far 
as they are faithfully recounted. 

The Reviewer complains that the 
point is not yet clearly decided whether 
the Lord Advocate, on failure of hispro« 
secution, is bound to name his infor« 
mer ; and farther, that the crown is not 
liable in costs to accused but ace 
quitted. The last point seems too ridi~ 
eulous even for passing notice, when 
ene considers the numerous aequittals 
which inevitably occur, not from the 
innocence of the accused, but from 
defect of evidence, or ‘errors of a na- 
ture merely formal. The liberal re« 
imbursement, superadded to the-la~ 
mented impunity of a villain whom 
chance, not merit, has saved from the 
halter, would be an odious spectacle in- 
deed.—The other branch of complaint, 
that the point is not yet clearly settled, 
whether the Lord Advocate is bound 
to name his informer, is one selected 
with the curious infelicity that cha- 
racterizes this writer. If there were 

ctical nny, could this question 
ave remained unsettled ?>—Can there 
be a better proof than its very uncer= 
tainty that wanton ution is un 
known, and that this office, whatever 
may be its abstract power, is practi- 
cally attempered to the spirit of -the 
age '— Why then unnecessarily super- 
induce the encumbrance of a coroner's 
inquest, or of a grand jury, on ‘the 
roved integrity of a high , which 
as upon the whole been so exercised, 
that the question of the responsibility 
of the holders has never been suffi+ 
ciently agitated even to have been so 
lemnly decided,—although the So. 
est provocation would assuredly have 
generated the fullest discussion ? 

We stop not at present toremark on 
the charges which immediately follow, 
farther than to state, that, right or 
wrong, they are directed not against 
the office of Lord Advocate, but against 
Poe ae of Seotland ; for it 
is the law of preseription in crimes, 
not the Public Prosecutor, that sus- 
pends a charge over oa culprit not én 
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twenty years—it is the act 

not we Public Prosecutor, 

which provides, that a culprit in pri- 
son; if he do not choose, or if ace. 
glect to avail himself of it, shall not 
take the benefit of that statute; and 
when the Reviewer complains that 
the ing judge continues to name 
the who are to act upon trials, 
our answer again is, that the nomina- 
ting judge is not the Lord Advocate, 
no more than the whole Court of Jus- 
ticiary, (to which it is imputed as 
heinous tyranny, that it presumes to 
declare new crimes, ) is that public of- 
ficer. Our object at present is not the 
vindication of the criminal law of 
Scotland, or of the supreme criminal 
court on the points we have enumera- 
ted—alth we shall undertake this 
vindiéation also before closing the ar- 
ticle—but merely to shew the reader 
that, however artfully introduced, 
these points are essentially foreign to 
the immediate subject of discussion. 
‘That the Lord Advocate appoints 
deputies to act for him, but for whom 
he is himself responsible, is no more 
than is sme _ shape or ee 
every public functionary in thé 
ae, who has duties to perform 


too extensive to admit of the personal 
intendence of one individual. 


But “ the Lord Advocate is the organ 
of the administration under which he 
acts, in matters purely political ; it is 
from this that the principal dignity 
and influence of his office is derived ;’ 
and we take leave to add, that it is from 
this also that the rancour against it, in 


the t instance, has mainly flow- 
ed.—But although the writer’s opinion 
is, that the Lord Advocate ought to 
be less of a political character than he 
now is, so little is his mind made up on 
this subject, that he adds, “* to what 
precise extent his exclusion from poli- 
tics ought to be carried, it may not be 
easy to define.” He is quite bewil- 
dered, and contradictory, indeed, on 
this point, and having no precision 
in his views, has, instead of an argu- 


ment, treated his readers with the jar-. 


gon of what is called liberal politics 
on the occasion. With the same breath 
with which he invokes the disjunction 
of the political and characters of 
the Lord Advocate, admits, that 
** he can never be expected to be in- 
different about the success of his 
party, and we are by ne means ro- 
mantic about the extinction of party 


(May, 
feelings,—which are salutary and ne- 
cessary things.” This writer, ‘there- 
fore, does not-expect, he does not 
even desire, that the great law-ad- 
viser of government should be with- 
out the “ salutary and necessary” sti- 
mulus of party feeling. His object is 
not to eradicate, but to degrade the 
feeling; he wishes to see the office 
shorn of its political splendour, and 
administered by subaltern, and there- 
fore, it is probable, by more vulgar 
and ‘rancorous agency. 

Never, in fact, was such a wretched 
farrago of contradictions put together, 
as by the Reviewer, upon this part 
of his subject. He feels inward- 
ly, although he would fain warp the 
truth, that the sum of the question is 
betwixt our ancient system of criminal 
procedure, and the popular accusations 
of other countries,—and that if our 
own system is to be retained; and he 
ventures not even to hint at any es- 
sential change ;—the Lord Advocate 
as public prosecutor, must still remain 
invested with nearly the same powers 
as at present. Hence it is, that after 
having in the beginning of his paper 
recounted and shuddered at the pro- 
secutor’s powers, he turns round dad re- 
bukes those who have suggested their 
abridgment, in these terms: “ Itis not 
unusual,” says he, “ to hear it pro- 
posed that the Lord Advocate should 
not be privileged to decline disclosing 
his informer ; that he ought not to be 
saved from actions of damages; that he 
ought to have no right to delegate 
his authority to others ; and that some 
liberal provision should be made for 
private prosecutions ; now it is plain, 
that these and many similar remedies 
that might easily be named are incon- 
sistent with the existence of the office.” 
—Are you then, although compelled 
to retain such an office, to strip it, 
not of party feeling, be it remembered, 
for that is confessedly imJlelible, but of 
political power? Are you to d 
the individual, to whom the highest 
trust connected with the criminal juris- 

rudence of the country is committed, 
into a sordid agent, instead of being, as 
he is at present, a high functionary of 
overnment? Are you to infliet this 
tion for the miserable reason 
assigned by this writer: viz. that 
as you can now dispatch a letter from 
the capital of Scotland to that of 
England in forty-eight hours, all lo- 
cal administration of the affairs of 
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ry be dispensed with,—as 
if there Fa a moral distance, a 
istinct character, belonging to each 
more insuperable 
than the local distance which has 
shrunk in the oe of modern tra- 
velling? Is Sco to be governed 
without local aid from any of her 
public functionaries, like Yorkshire, 
Northumberland, or Wales, while 
Ireland has still the splendour of her 
vice-regal establishment, to console 
her for the absorption of her rank and 
wealth by the metropolis of England? 
—The fact, indeed, that the Lord Ad- 
vocate has been able to retain the in- 
fluence which the writer affects so 
much to dread, in spite of the natural 
ambition of the of state, to 
engross it for his own: office, is deci- 
sive against the whole argument, since 
the political power could have been 
retained only on the tenure of public 
services performed. But what shall 
be said of chat man’s consistency, who, 
pointing to the example of England 
for our instruction, tells us that the 
Lord Advocate ought not to be a 
statesman, because he is in fact but a 
lawyer—of England, where the crown 
lawyers are always in parliament—of 
England, where a mere lawyer is al- 
ways a distinguished member of the 
cabinet, and where, both in ancient and 
modern times, men elevated from the 
profession of the law, have becomeillus- 
trious among the most eminent states- 
men of the land? But what is quite 
right in England, may be quite wrong 
in Scotland. And why? “ In the for- 
mer country there are grand juries and 
popular elections, and many other in- 
stitutions which stand between the 
people and the official accuser.” We 
call upon this writer to explain in 
what manner popular elections can 
avail men upon their trial for crimes ; 
and with reference to the alleged undue 
influence of the public prosecutor 
in another quarter, we take leave to 
remind him, that as in every coun- 
try, to use his own words, “ in which 
there is no parliament, the law neces- 
sarily becomes the next important 
political element,. there can be no 
ground for his alarm, on account of 
the seductive powers of the Lord Ad- 
vocate, {s0 ong hs ludicrously ex- 
aggerated,) over the purity of the Scot- 
although For since parliament —et 
to su 
sideneeet as the cabinet minis- 
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ters, yet maintains a tolerabl re- 
putation with all but the its 
tiny succedaneum in the north cati-. 
not be “ “op dyen secure, nor can 
its possible uite so important 
to the public, should it even yield to 
the dangerous arts of his Majesty's 
Advocate. 

And here we cannot but remark, 
that our Scotch Whigs seem lately to 
have been driven into some humili- 
ating bargain with their compeers of 
the sister kingdom, to push Scotland, 
first for experiment’s sake, along the. 
rough road of their fantastical reforms, 
reserving England untouched, until 
the issue of the experiment upon her 
neighbour shall be known. Hence it 
is their practice not only to deal out 
a tenfold portion of abuse against 
every Scottish institution, but even to 
cover their scandalous designs upon 
Scotland, by some hollow compliment 
to the institutions of England. In this 
base spirit, the writer before us al- 


‘leges that the power of the Lord Ad- 


vocate “4 not - enormous, + sur- 
passes the authority possessed by an 
one individual in England, or phe 
any free government in Europe,—the 
sum of this stupendous power consist- 
ing after all, as is indeed admitted in the 
next sentence, in the right to imprison 
for 140 days at the utmost before 
trial, and in the further right of de- 
clining to prosecute at all, where no 
just ground of accusation exists—which 
this honest reviewer candidly inter-. 
prets as a right of awarding impunity 
to those whom the public prosecutor 
may feel disposed to favour ! 

Now if it be necessary (as we pre- 
sume to think it is) to secure felons by 
imprisonment, till preparations can be 
made for trying and punishing them, 
it is not clear that the above period could 
be sensibly abridged, even if the pub- 
lic prosecutor’s office were abolished, 
and the private informer invited to. 
take his place,—while in all other re- 
spects the change would be most per- 
nicious and d ing—As to the 
other branch of this stupendous power 
—the right to decline prosecuting, 
the writer has scandalously, and we 
fear wilfully, mis-stated the matter, for 
the purpose of gaining over ignorant 

artizans. The Lord Advocate may-re- 
use to prosecute when he: sees j 
grounds for such refusal, but he cannot 
refuse to concur with the private party 
who chooses to take up the accusation ; 
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and. when we state that the private 
party is not otherwise restrained, ex- 
ras saa he must have a legal, which 
is generally synonymous with a 
moral interest, in the matter at issue 
—that he must swear he believes the 
charge to be true which he takes it 
upon him to prefer—and that, if he 
fail, he shall, as is usual in other 
cases, be condemned in costs—most of 
them safeguards against undless 
rosecution, generally established, we 
be lieve, even where popular accusa- 
tions are most favoured—it will at 
once be perceived that crimes can sel- 
dom go unpunished in Scotland for 
want of an accuser, even should the 
Lord Advocate fail in his duty. To 
talk of his power of extending impu- 
nity to favoured delinquents, there- 
fore, is one of the most impudent de- 
ceptions for which even the Edinburgh 
Review has hitherto to answer. But 
the fact, that the powers of the office 
have not been abused, is the best proof 
that they are not such as to admit of 
safe and profitable abuse, when we 
consider by how many men of very 
different tempers and talents it has 
been filled. This decisive fact be- 
comes apparent, even through the 
veil of the writer’s sophistry ; it turns 
up at almost regular intervals in the 
round of his eternal contradictions. 
“ It may be conceded,” says he, 
** that, in general, the practice of 
the office has, in ordinary cases, been 
judicious, moderate, and impartial :” 
and this is conceded of an office said 
to present temptations to abuse be- 
yond, not merely the average, but 
the utmost resistance of human na- 
ture. On this essential point of abuse, 
indeed, the writer shies all explana- 
tion. ‘ We must decline,” he says, 
“ entering into any details ;” substi- 
tuting for this indispensable commo- 
dity, a string of truismis to prove, on 
principles, that the office must 

ve been abused, and ought to be 
reformed. We might answer him, 
that there is no power, however salu- 
» however necessary, which may 
not be abused—that risk of abuse is 
part of the very definition of the word 
d we might further remind 

kim, that there is no power under Hea- 
‘yen fraught with such enormous and 
pon abuse, " his own very con- 
temptible one scribbling, upon 
‘which, however, he would no doubt 
denounce it as the highest crime 
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to trench, by sharpening the libel 
laws.—-It is, at all events, a mere 
farce to talk of the Lord Advocate’s 
powers in the lofty strain of this wri- 
ter, when inviting an effort for their 
curtailment, and to describe them as 
surpassing the powers possessed by 
any man in England, or in any free 
state of Europe. There is not a head 
of one of the great public Boards in 
England—of the Treasury, for exam- 
ple—who has not’ effective political 
power, com with which that of 
the Lord Advocate is not even to be 
named ; for, while his Lordship has, 
for the protection of the community, 
to deal, for the greater part, with its 
very dregs, upon whom no punish- 
ment which he could either inflict or 
avert would weigh as a feather in the 
scale of influence, the head of such a 
Board is daily, and hourly, disposing 
of numerous applications where the 
parties are not without political weight 
nor insensible to political favour ; and 
yet, such is the force of public opinion, 
or, what this writer will less believe, 
perhaps, the common honesty of pub- 
ic men, that this vast business is, in 
the general, conducted without a 
veel of honour, or the imputation 
even of corruption. 

The writer not only insists on pu- 
rifying the Public Prosecutor, as he is 
mops to express it, by withdrawing 

im from the contagion of politics, 
but he demands a thorough revision 
of the act 1701—the Magna Charta 
of Scotland, and therefore the sub- 
ject of fitting derision for this great 
reformer—about which he tells an un- 
founded story of its having been fra- 
med by an enemy of freedom in dis- 
guise, whose real object was not to 
shield the prisoner, but inextricably 
to perplex the law. 

He contends, in the first place, for 
an abridgement of the period of one 
hundred and forty days, the limit al- 
lowed to the pares for preparing 
and closing the prosecution ; but he 
does not say what the abridged period 
ought to be. He admits that even more 
than the present period may, in some 
cases, be necessary, as more than five 
months intervene betwixt the circuits ; 
and, to crown the whole, and stran 
his poy argument in the birth, he 
further admits, that the granting of 
the Prosecutor's application. to the 
Court for further time, “ might, per- 
haps, soon become a matter of course!” 
10 
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—thus, encumbering the criminal pro- 
ct 2 / 
and | 


with an unme mockery, 
Sedioa, io the issue, to a more 
disastrous ition imprison- 
ment than 1s ever permitted under the 
law as it now | 

His next objection to the act is, 
that an application to the Court is re- 
quired to receive the benefit of it—an 
ap » he says, with 
expense, endangered by. technicalities, 
and often for from the reluctance 
of prisoners thus to wage war with 
the prosecutor—for which reasons, this 
writer proposes that the benefit of the 
statute should be extended to all per- 
sons indifferently, and as matter of 
course. Not to mention the deception 
which this statement attempts to prace 
tise on those who may not chance to 
pee that the cost and difficulty of the 
application are imaginary—not to no~ 
ioe the flat contradiction betwixt this 
mendacious fint, that the Lord Ad- 
yocate may take offence, because a 
wretched prisoner claims the protec- 
tion of the law, with the large admis- 
sionsef the writer, as to the honest 
and humane exercise of the office, 
and, eset ee te: relative condi- 
tien, e parties thus sup to 

ive and take offenea—we — 
paheoumn inetininotin order to secure, 
y needs only to will the benefit 
of the law, there can be no ground for 
reasonable complaint, Cases not un- 
frequently occur, where a short im- 
prisonment of the delinquent may ane 
swer all the ends of justice, but not 
all the demands of Jaw, were it ren- 
dered imperative to bring him to trial ; 
and surely, in such cases, his interests 
are not, inadequately consulted when 
he may, if he decline reposing on the 
indulgence of the prosecutor, take the 
verdict of.a jury and the judgment of 
the Court upon his case—as it is at all 
times in his power to do, 

But the writer’s complaint in behalf 
of pare we Men roe ee risoned 
nor 2 » but or SUuS- 
pected of crimes, and who can have 
b remedy but to run the usual course 

prescription, appears to us, upon 
the whole, the most groundless of all 
his murmurings—since we can discern 
no other difference betwixt persons 


once suspected or , but neither 
Pe a ng rm re 
ee es criminals in t 

land, except that the presumption of 
guilt in. Rep-aapei a ie: Semen is:peer 


Vou. XV. 
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bably stronger than in that of the lat- 
ver; oo thet the Baviewer’sappenbat't 
have any mea at all, plainly're. 
pre into a. - vie 
cennial prescription of crimes in Scot- 
land, a complaint which will hardly 
gain a favourable hearing with those 
who know that crimes prescribe in 
Scotland, in half the period. which 
must elapse to extinguish, in this mane 
n bligation for 
The prisoner, and through him the 
community, are, however, it is said,ex- 
posed to further and indefinite risk, 
*€ the three circumstances” which 
wee ey Na een ec gions 
ury—having the 
on, declete new crimes—and al its 
judgments being irrevocable.” ‘These 
ae eaine peer ree 
stric ing, nothing to 
the office of the Lord Advocate, but 


tend to him, in return, the 
our silence. 

As to the power of the Court to de= 
clare new crimes, it is righ 


which a capital punishment is to he 
annexed. . In fact the sum: ofits 


demands a remedy ?-—Has the Court, 
in any iustanee, authoritatively declae 
red that, which the moral feelingsof the 
— not y pronounced, to 
a crime ?—Is it no advantage, that, 
while in other countries statutes, al- 
iplied on statutes in end- 


wy ¥ 





, weare told, to trust toa 
legislative body than to a tribunal for 


por amiga and measuring the 
puni of crime—for legislatures 
are merciful, tribunals severe. Is it 


indeed ‘so, and does his’ support 
the theory? Have there onthe same 
unanswerable complaints, the same 
appeals to the fountain of 
mercy, inst the judgments of the 
Scottieh Criminal Court, that have been 
made in England against the capital 
Soman denounced by act of par- 
i t? Have any of the new crimes 
declared by the Court of Justiciary led 
to the punishment of two or three only 
Soe hundred aa = main nar 
necessaril oned, ise 
the extreme dete of the law, and 
the sufferers having been abandoned 
to their’ fate, not on account of any- 
thing proved against them to the Jury, 
but from aggravations known to and 
a upon by the Court alone?— 
} examples brought by this writer 
to illustrate his argument on this 
part of the subject, are, the cases of 
the English combination and libel 
laws—as to the first of which it can 
be no h to the Court of Jus- 
ticiary that it wisely declared for Scot- 
land:what the legislature enacted for 
while our sedition law, 
nds with the law of po- 
litical libel in England, being no part of 
the quasi legislation of the Court, but 
of ient law of the land, has 
been'most absurdly cited by this re- 
former ; the more especially that-a re- 
cent statute has shewn the — of 
parliament te approximate in this re- 
—— law of England to that of 
md, by declaring the reiterated 
offence of political libel a transportable 


° The complaint of the irreversibility 
of the judgments of the Supreme Cri- 
minal Court is, in the way at least in 
which’ this writer manages it, a piece 
of most unmeaning declamation ; and 
it is a tearm indeed, to discover 
what is the precise object of this branch 
of the discussion. So far as we can 
observe, it results in this, to use the 
question cating which ; Pico eo 
: ich is. of im 
and difficulty, and on which the Court 
itself is divided, we certainly 


(May, 
would give the Court, or the 
with the approbation of the Court, an 
opvortunity of having the point-more 
fully and deliberately discussed, though 
not to the exclusion of the origi 
Judges, before other persons on.w 


“integrity and learning the state has 


equal confidence.”—Not to mention 
that such points are of comparatively 
rare occurrence in the administration 
of criminal justice, and that when they 
do occur, the prisoner has in practice 
the full benefit of the doubt in the 
shape, if not of acquittal, yet of par- 
don, we would beg leave to ask this 

n in what precise form his project 
Is to. be executed—for to us it seems 
impracticable—whether by calling in 
the aid of Judges, Scotch or English, 
necessarily ignorant of our crimival law, 
to correct the opinions of men official« 
ly conversant with it? We see no other 
way in which this valuable aid is to 
be secured, and yet the mere proposal 
is fraught with revolting absurdity. 
Nor do we observe how the empower- 
ing the Court, or the prisoner with’/the 
sanction of the Court, to take this ex- 
traneous assistance, would curb that 
spirit of tyranny, in “‘ temper, lan- 
guage, and manners,” which this wri- 
ter is pleased to ascribe to the Court 
of Justiciary ; and of which he selects 
as a specimen the state trials about the 
commencement of the late war with 
France. We answer him in this re- 
spect boldly—that heinsinuates a gross 
and scandalous libel upon his country 
which he has not courage to express 
in open and manly language. We tell 
him, that the men whose memory he 
reviles, were some of them, blunt in 
manners, perhaps, but high and ho- 
nest of heart, loyal to their sovereign, 
and devoted to their country, which 


their manliness probably saved from 

the last of national calamities. _We 

tell him further, that they had todeal, 

merally speaking, on the occasion re= 

erred to, with the scum of the people, 
wi 


emboldened to insolence as well as 
crime, by the prevailing frenzy of the 
day; and that we know of no reason 
why the ermine should calmly brook 
insult from the audacity of guilt plant- 
ed at the bar. We tell him, finally, 
that such of “ the greatest. statesmen 
of the age” as traduced these honest 
men, and lived not to recant the charge 
—who died “‘ and made no sign,” have 
long since departed from the heart and 
memory of the British people. 
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The. as to the introduction 
of Juries into Scotland, as it is 
argued by this writer; may be disposed 
of in a few sentences. He is not quite 
sure, after all, that we ought to have 
Grand Juries—he only leans to that 
opinion, “after taking as deliberate and 
a view of the subject as we can ;” 

having already libelled the Judges, 

he now libels the people of Scotland, 
to justify his hesitation. ‘ What 
ion,” says he, ‘ would they 
(Grand Juries) afford in opposition to 

e Crown, in a country, not only with- 
out popular election, but of which the 
great body of the inhabitants do not 
feel that they mally have the 
slightest connection with the repre- 
sentative system? Might they not 
merely enable the accuser to diminish 
his sibility, without at allabridg- 
ing his power?” Yet he is for risk- 
ing the experiment even with this sla- 
vish people ; and with com- 
monplace refutations of imaginary ob- 
jections to the measure, such as that 
it will involve a change in the formal 

of our criminal law, and may seem 
to imply a reproach on its actual ad- 
ministration —objections' which it is 
far from our intention to urge. But 
what are the benefits to be secured by 
the change? They are two in number, 
says this writer—first, the exercise of 
a civil or political right,—by a people 
whom he just described as so ut~ 
terl — that = them —_ 
a privilege wi be to strength- 
en the Tonle of despotism ;—second, 
bétag tanegaaliy atenindetensd, ryt 
ing unequally administered, by its 
terroxs being liberally dealt out to one 
set of people, and very ingly, if at 
ied to another.”——Mark his 
selection of cases to prove an existi 
evil. The first is a case which occur 
in 1802, when the Lord Advocate de- 
clined to prosecute. What then? The 
private party did prosecute—the pri- 
soner was acquitted by a jury of his 
countrymen—and the previous deci- 
sion of the Lord Advocate, so far from 
being im » Was thus solemnly 
!. The other occurred in the 
time of Duncan Forbes, upon whom, 
by the way, this scribbler delivers 
a most execrable panegyric—and was 
a case in which that great lawyer dis- 
suaded the government from bringing 
a charge of treason, which, he no 
doubt, was founded: in-law. Why? 
because he was satisfied that the Grand 


Office of Lord Advocate of Scotland. 


Jury, inflamed with popular prejudice, 

would deatine todo ts duty, d 
lenedenites titieatias he ss 

the mode in which this able 

seeks to itiate the country in 

vour of the i ion of oJ 


ries ! 07 
ing over, because heartily: de- | 
ising the trash that follows about 
e probable return of bad times, and 
the provision to be made for facing 
them—which this most consistent wri- 
ter couples, of course, with the usual 
boast of his as to the 
intelligence, and the ‘‘ demands of an 
age not far off, and that will not de- 
mand in vain,” we come directly and 
at once to the expediency of intro- 
ducing Grand Juries as a curb on 
the political partialities of the prosecu- 
tor—this being the only aim which 
the writer proposes to himself—con- 
fessing, as he does, fully and frequent+ 
ly, that in cases not. political, the dis- 
arge of the duties of the publie pro- 
Serheninnaiiate ici rns re 4 
eave to apprize our English readers 
more capeelally; te whom the fact may 
not be known, and whom this fawning 
scribbler is ambitious to mislead, that 
as to charges of political crimes, the 
people of Scotland are eq 
ed with themselves by the 
now stands—that in of treason 
the ordeal of a Grand Jury must be 
gone through in Scotland, just as! in 
England ; and that if the Lord: Advo- 
cate can, without a Grand Jury, pro- 
secute for sedition, he does no more 
than the Attorney General. does in 
England, in the kindred offence of po+ 
litical libel. And this statement, which 
is not only true, but al unim- 
able, may go far, we hope; to re~ 
ieve the anxiety of our English neigh+ 
bours, who take so tender an interest 
in our affairs, and whose aid this most 
candid writer is so eager to invoke.’ \: 
We have thus taken the trouble:to 
examine this foolish article om 
office of the Lord Advocate; and . 
are not aware that we have omitted 
anything in it that bearg even the 
semblance of t—as little are 
we conscious, on a calm review of what 
we have written, that we have leftany 
part of the fabric undemolished.: No 
task, indeed, could have been easier 
the slightest shock was the signal for 
the general ruin—and our only feeling 
is that of contempt for the achieve« 
ment now that it is accomplished: We 





Sw2 
have indeed had a most creer ae 
pe seers himself, as there 


side of the question as well as the 
other. ‘This we have now done, and 


Offive of Lord: Advocate of Scvtland. 


May, 
in having done it, we are satisfied that 
we have discharged a duty tg: our 
country: We have shewn the public, 
moreover, that if in this instance those 
who are with the guardians 
ship of the institutions and establish- 
ments of Scotland are ultimately to 
fali beneath their adversaries; they 
will have the consolation, not of yield- 
ing to talent, to power, and to truth, 
but of being basely overcome by su- 
e ignorance and contemptible im- 
ity. 





THE POLITICAL ECONOMIST. 
Essay First. 


The same temper of mind which, in old times, spent itself u 


scholastic questions, 


and, at a later age, in commentaties upon the Scriptures, has, in these days, taken the 


direction of metaphysical or statistic philosophy. 


Bear witness, Bullion and Corn 


Laws ! Bear witness, the new science of Population ! and the whole host of produe- 


tions to which these happy topics have given birth, from the humble m 
bold octavo, and more ambitious quarto. The t 


ne to the 


of the disease has varied at different 


times, but the disease remains the same ;—a olliquative diarrhoea of the intellect, ari- 


sing from its strong appetite, and weak digestion 


Aut Southey, aut Diubolus, apud Quarterly Review, No. XXIX. 
In the very practical science of Political Economy, perhaps it might be difficult to 
mention three subjects more practical, than those unfortunately selected for a compari- 


son with scholastic questions.— Malthus. 


Political Economy, when considered in all its bearings, is one of the most important 
and useful branches of science.—Edixburgh Review. 


Objects of these Essays—Outline of their plan and arrangement. 


Iz is our intention, in the course of 


a series of » to investigate, es- 
eallidhes ated. emplnin -the i and 
fundamental principles of Political 
Economy ; to deduce from them the 
less obviotis and more complicated 
doctrines, and to apply these princi- 
ples and doctrines to the elucidation 
and solution of the most interesting 
and im t practical questions on 
this subject: We are fully sensible 
that we are undertaking an arduous 
and difficult task ; and that we are 


egually strong and formida- 
It may be proper and serviceable, 
therefore, in the first place, to consi« 
difficulties and judi 
which we must encounter a 


«We have classed the difficulties and 
which beset this subject 

; butia closer attention to 

and origin of the former 


will convince us that they spring from 
the latter, and may therefore be eon- 
sidered in conjunction with them: 
That Political Economy is a science 
attended with difficulties, we do not 
mean to deny ; but that its chief dif- 
ficulties arise less from its nature than 
from the manner in which it is general+ 
ly studied, we trust we shall prove, not 
so much by formal consideration of 
those ae as by shewing that 
t i r, or are greatly lessened 
a tenkined: when it is steadied ina 
different manner from that usually 
pursued. Fortunately the prejudices 
to: which we have alluded as creas 
ting or nourishing the difficulties, 
though stroug and formidable, are of 
such an opposite nature and tendency; 
that they may be set in array against 
each other; and thus, by their mu- 
tual combat and distinction, may be 
made to disappear without any di- 
reet attack from us. ~ 

There are, as we have said, two sets 
of prejudices ; the one which repre- 
sents Political Economy as utterly un~ 





ent and less con 
ap nce: They do not 
litical Economy the appellati 
science, but they maintain that it is a 
science of little or no practical utility ; 
that its principles maxims, what- 
ever abstract truth they may possess, 
are utterly worthless, when applied to 
the solution of any of the great ques- 
tions that national wealth ; and 
that, consequently, Political Economy, 
however it may amuse, intérest, or 
sharpen the intellects, however clear, 
well-founded, and perfect it may be in 
theory, can never be of any use when 
applied to the solution of practical 
questions, or as a guard against what 
- prejudicial, or “€. guide to what is 
vantageous in the progress of na- 
tional wealth. 

The other set of prejudices is of a 
directly opposite nature and tendency. 
Those who entertain them maintain, 
that in all its essential principles and 
doctrines Political Economy is perfect, 
or nearly so ; that these essential prin- 


ciples and doctrines, so far from being 
abstract and wed theoretical, have 


been directed by a careful and legiti- 
mate deduction from facts and expe- 
rience ; and consequently are not only 
capable of being applied to what may 
happen, and what ought to be done 
or avoided, but, from their very nature 
and origin, are, in ev and 
particular, admirably adapted to such 
application, and may therefore be safe- 
Hi trusted for the solution of every 

ifficulty, and as enlightening guides 
under every circumstance: 

According to those, therefore, who 
are under the influence of the first set 
of prejudices, we are about to under- 
take a task which cannot be accom- 
plished, or which, if it could, would 
be of little or no real service ; while, 
according to those who entertain the 
second set of prejudices, we are about 
to undertake a task accom~ 
plished, and therefore uncalled for 
and unne ° 

It is obvious that it is absolutely 
impossible that both these opinions 
can be correct and well«founded ; yet 
they are maintained with nearly equal 
conviction of their truth and justice, 


fected the selenee, explained every- 
thing that ee a tn 
ed out ited t ought: to -be 
pursued or avoided, and thus left no- 
thing to be done, either in the theore- 
tical or practical tment of this 
study 5 works of the very same 
a coulal *0 ve! = triumph- 
antly a d to the opposite 
party, as proving that Political Eco- 
nomy, if really ble of reaching 
the dignity of a science, has not yet 
attained it ; and still more plainly and 
decidedly, that as a practical study, it 
is utterly worthless. 
There is no — of human in- 
quiry or science w! we apprehentl 
is so singularly situated ; certainly-none 
which draws, as Political Economy does, 
or ought to do, all its facts or ‘prinei- 
ples circumstances and ¢venits 
constantly occurring ; and, we may 
add, from the observation and expe- 
rience of every individual. For though 
it respects more and. compre- 
hensively whatever relates to the real 
nature of national a to the means 
by which it may be acquired; secured, 
pean increased, Co to the avoidance 
of those national acts, and the over. 
coming of those natural disadvantages 
by which its limits might be contract- 
ed, or its course im 5 yet, as na» 
tions are com of individuals; as 
the mode in which an individual cons 
ducts his business, redoubles in its 
effect the effects of the Political Eeot 
nomy of the government under which 
he lives, and as the influence of his 
wise or injudicious conduct of his aft 
fairs extends beyond himself into the 
community of which he forms a part; 
—from all these causes, individual as 
well as national ex ce offers am 
ple and various: illustration ‘of “the 
principles of Political Economy) \to 
those who will'.attentively examine 
and study it. And yet so it is, as 
we have stated, notwithstanding all 
fi ‘not: on general 
of this Prantg but also 
on most of its principal topics; and 
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ile, by another party, not only its 
first and fundamental principles, but 
nearly all the most important and dif- 
ficult applications of them, or deduc- 
tions from them, are ded as fixed 
on the firm basis of demonstration. 
These opposite and conflicting senti- 
ments regarding Political Kconomy, 
have, in a great degree. 
since the time of Adam Smith. When 
he first published his Wealth of Na- 
tions, and for some time afterwards, 
an opinion intermediate between these 
two extreme opinions.prevailed. His 
work was as ln a great mea- 
. sure founded on the experience of 
mankind : those parts of it which were 
deemed unsound or erroneous, were 
thus deemed chiefly because that ex- 
i did not warrant and confirm 
re and those parts of it which 
were considered preven and not 
adapted for practice, were thus regard- 
ed, not so much because they were not 
built on sound principles, and accord- 
ant with facts, but because they re- 


gered an unoccupied and untrammel- 
stage, on which their natural «nd 


full operations might be displayed. 


Few or none were so wy not wad 
scepticism as to maintain, that Politi 
Economy, as laid down and illustrated 
in the Wealth of Nations, was nothing 
but an unsubstantial and metaphysi- 
cal creature of the imagination, drawn 
from no ro ee aes applicable to no 
practice, either mere speculative 
philosophy» or absolutely unintelligi- 
Such charges, at this time, were 
t out against the doctrines of 
the economists, who, in what 
they t regarding land as the sole 
sive wy ot taxes, ab ma 
generally thought to be plainl ut- 
ra contradicted by ae mie what 
taught, respecting the distinction 
between productive and unproductive 
labour, to have bewildered themselves 
in words, without any clear and defi- 
nitive meaning. 
*. But those who thus thought re- 
ing the Economists, and their pe- 
culiar ines, did not, from the un- 
soundness or absurdity with which 


- 


Essay I. 

they justly charged them, infer that 
Policia om was either a nullity, 
which, as a science, neither had nor 
could have, a real existence, or that, 
though a proper subject for specula- 
tion, or for ts exercise of a subtle 
and metaphysical mind, it never had 
been, never could be, of any real 
and practical utility ; while those who 
thought most highly of Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations, did not represent it as 
having exhausted the subject, or as 
perfect and unobjectionable, either in 
all its principles, or in all its applica- 
tions of those principles. It was re- 
served for the supporters and contem- 
ners of Political Economy, of the pre- 
sent day, to diverge so widely from 
the middle line ; and by such conduct, 
we cannot help thinking, the real in- 
térests of Political Economy have been 
much injured ; while many, who, being 
of no party, may be desirous of con-~ 
tributing their mite towards its per- 
fection, are deterred from the appre- 
hension of being regarded by one party 
as undertaking a work of supereroga- 
tion, and by the other party, as pur- 
suing an object which is unattainable. 

Previously, therefore, to any: ap- 
proach, even to the most simple and 
obvious principles of Political Econo- 
my, the ground must be cleared of 
both those parties: for though the 
are strongly and diametrically o 
to each other, they have a common in- 
terest in uniting their forces against 
all who believe neither in the perfec- 
tion nor the absurdity of this branch 
of study. 

Our first object, therefore, will be 
to attack the Perfectionists. What we 
conceive to be the truth on the various 
topics which they have discussed, will 
be stated when we enter fairly and 
fully into the science itself: the main 
and direct object of our attack upon 
them, will be to prove, that they are 
at variance with each other, and with 
themselves on many of the elementa 
principles of Political Economy, as w 
as in the more involved and recondite 
doctrines, and even in the practical 
application of those principles and doc~ 
trines that are sound and substantial ; 
that in many places it is impossible to 
affix any clear and definite meaning 
to their words—that their reasoning 
is often inconclusive, and that though 
some incidental topics may have been 
well illustrated by them, the illustra- 
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tion has. not proceeded from a pene- 
trating and comprehensive view of 
Political as a science. 

If we can substantiate these charges, 
we shall then have proved that the 
stage is not — oceupied—that 9 
is room and opportunity, as well as 
occasion, for the task we have under- 
taken. Whether the task is of a na- 
ture that = be —— ; that 
will t ins bestowed upon it; 
—whaalaee, if’ accomplished ’ fe will 
end in any useful and practical result, 
will remain for a subsequent and se- 
parate investigation. We should de- 
spair of sueceeding in our first un- 
dertaking,—we should even deem it 
highly presum to enter upon it, 
if the materials were not supplied us 
by those we mean to attack ; and if we 
were not able, as we have already sta- 
ted, topoint outsuch numerousand pal- 

ble contradictions in their writings, 
esides itions so vapidly or obscure- 
ly laid down, and inferences so erro- 
neously drawn, that the task requires 
little more than an extensive and care- 
ful examination of their works. 

We are well aware that the oppo- 
site party, those who ridicule the no- 
tion that Political Economy has assu- 
med, or can possibly assume, the rank 
of a science, and who regard the wri- 
tings of Malthus, Ricardo, &c. as 
either absurd or unintelligible, or as 
containing doctrines and reasonings 
quite remote from, and unconnected 
with practice, will cheerfully, and 
without much deliberation, award us 
the victory : but we are anxious to ob- 
tain much less prejudiced judges of 
our labours, and we shall deem our 
task very imperfectly accomplished, 
if, in executing it, we convince only 
them, that they have bestowed well- 
merited ridicule on Political Economy. 
In fact, if our labours had no other 
result except this, weshould in reality 
be ting against ourselves; for 
t we should destroy one par- 
ty, Pb their destruction would add 
to the strength and the boldness of 


the other. And yet we are afraid we 
cannot altogether avoid this conse- 
quence ; for those who are sceptics 


and scoffers on the su 
Economy, will rally hail any at- 
tempt to prove that its most celebra- 
ae and illustrators are unin- 
telligible, contradictory, erroneous, or 
even only speculative, as their triumph, 
and a confirmation of the justice of 


of Political 


maintain, nor so completely out 
2 xirere intellect, as the othe party 
insinuate by their scepticism and 
dicule. : 

We shall, however, ee ean < 
tempt very badly executed, if we 
not ler the satisfaction of those 
who are neutral and impartial, and, we 
even trust and hope, also to thesatisfac- 
tion of those who are not strong in 
their belief, that modern Political Eco- 
nomists have exhausted the subject,and 
removed all the difficulties, and clear=- 
ed up all the obscurities under which 
it previously. laboured—that little, in 
fact, has been added to the science ;—= 
that the writings of these Political Eco- 
nomists will in vain be studied by 
those who are anxious of obtaining a 
perspicuous and comprehensive view, 
or of ascertaining in what manner its 
doctrines bear on any great practical 
question. If we can secure the appro- 
bation, the faith, and the advocacy of 
those two classes to what we advance, 
we shall not regard either as a triu 
or a misfortune, and the source of fu 
ture difficulty, the having confirmed 
the prejudices of the scoffers and ridi- 
culers of the science ; nor shall we be 
cast down, or think our labours use 
less, because the very staunch belie- 
vers in the perfection of modern Poli- 
tical Economy, still adhere to their be- 
lief with undiminished confidence and 
pertinacity. i 

It may, however, be said; that we 
shall have but imperfectly cleared the 
stages ot em that it is not fully, 
and ought not to be exclusively occu~ 
pied by Malthus, Ricardo, &c. that if 
we succeed in this attempt, we merely 
place Political Economy in the state in 
which it was before they commenced 
their labours; and that the work of 
Adam Smith will then resume the full 
and undivided sway with Political Eco- 
nomists—if justly, our fe se labour 
is un ij , our prior 
labous'tellb have eat I benefit 
towards proving that Political Econo- 
my needs our i tions.2 ">. 9d ov 


But a that we the'in- 
Political Economists only, and that 
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writings on Political Economy, is 

ious and strong in many ts. 
The former is written inastyle, which, 
though prolix, is so transparent, that the 
-author’s, meanings and reasonings can 
easily be traced, whether they be sound 
or otherwise; and this of itself is a 
advan and merit, on all sub- 
especialy on Political Economy. 
perusing Wealth of Nations, 

we are sometimes a little puzzled by 
finding words used in a loose or dou- 
ble sense, but we soon ascertain in 
what particular sense they are used: 
we not unfrequently detect weak and 


ment reasoning arising from 
this ‘ambiguity of language, or from 
other causes, and we certainly feel the 
want of simple and fundamental prin- 
ciples, and of a regular and systematic 
arraiigement of matter, and deduction 
of consequences. But all is plain and 
perspicuous ; these is no subtlety—no 
metaphysical refinement ; what is laid 
down. and argued, might have been 
said in fewer words, but the multipli- 
city of words, though tiresome, does not 
obscure the meaning of the author. 
How different from these are the wri- 
tingsof the most celebrated modern Po- 
litical Economists. On asubject which 
is entirely founded on facts, which are 
a ee op re 
more subtlety ught 
proven oo wm een 
struse points of metaphysi 
tion. . We can always ive what 
Adam Smith means, and this is goi 
@ great Layo ascertain a 
arguments opinions are sound or 
not; whereas, it is often extremely 
i t, and sometimes impossible, to 
vine the meaning of mo- 
dern Political Economists, and of course 
to determine whether their doctrines 
be true-or erroneous. If, then, we re- 
tread: our steps to the Wealth of Na- 
tions, we shall At heen —_ to- 
destroying sets of preju- 
dices, es we nm ante repre- 
sented as lying in the way of our. pre- 
_sent design ; for, looking to this work 
98 the text-book of Political Economy, 
ieve.that not even its warmest 
will contend that. it is free 
' + fram errors, or that it has carried Po- 
itt far as it may be car- 


[May, 
ried ; nor wil} these whe ridicule and 
seoff at Political 

in modern works, 

with the same degree of seepticism and 
scorn that science as taught in the 
Wealth of Nations. 

If, therefore, we succeed in proving 
that Ricardo, Malthus, &c. have per- 
plexed the subject, and exposed it .to 
unmerited prejudice—that their lead- 
ing positions and doctrines are either 

and obvious truths, couched .in 
subtle and uncouth terms, or ut 
unfounded—that they hold diametri- 
cally opposite doctrines, sometimes 
among themselves, and not unfre- 
quently individually ; and that Poli- 
tical Eeonomy has been little, if at all, 
advanced by them, beyond the con- 
fessedly imperfect state in which it was 
left by Adam Smith ; we may then be 
permitted to draw the inference, that 
there is reom for our discussions ; and 
to turn our attention to the examina- 
tion of the other proposition that stands 
in our way, viz. that Political Econom 
is an impracticable subject not worth 
studying. 

In examining the nature and bear- 
ings of this opinion, as well as.the 
hold which it possesses on the minds 
of those who entertain it it will be 
necessary to proceed with caution, and 
in a regular and methodical manner ; 
since, if we do not meet it fairly, and 
in its different bearings, we shall effect 
little towards the proof of its unsound- 
ness. The opinion that Political Beo- 
nomy deserves not our study, arises 
from several sources. Some entertain 
it, because they are convinced thatin 
its, very. essence itis of such an abstract 
and speculative nature, that it ean ne- 
ver. be applied either to explain what 
happens in the commercial concerns of 
nations, or to point out what ought to 
be pursued or avoided by them: the 
ground of this particular opinion rests 
on the conflicting and contradictory 
notions entertained, and counsel given 
by the most celebrated Political- Eeo- 
nomists, with respect toe the great 
questions lately, agitated on. the Corn 
Laws, Poor Laws, Bank Restriction, 
&e. Those.who entertain this opinion, 
do not refuse to Political Economy the 
appellationand the dignity of a science ; 
but they contend, that though ae 
ciples are clear and ‘definite, and ,the 
deductions from.them legitimate and 
unimpesehable,, yet, as. they da, not 
make. allewance for the disturbing 

7 
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forces which actually exist in society, 
the practical results must always 
most materially from the results which 
in speculation and theory are drawn 
from the science. ye he A 
ts “a 
yep cong ated fn 
a di t manner from those who ad- 
vance much farther in their scepticism 
and ridicule : the latter—who seem to 
have gained in strength and numbers, 
in consequence of those very publica- 
tions, to which many ¢} and look 
up as having tical aacmwpas | 
on a solid and firm basis—broadly 
itively assert, that even asa specu- 

tive study, Political Economy is in- 
volved in inexplicable mystery ; that 
much that is taught is incomprehen- 
sible or con ——that much is 
directed in the teeth of the common 
sense and uniform experience of man- 
kind, and that the remainder consists 
of palpable truisms, couched in ob-~ 
scure or ambiguous language. 

As we have COee vapeteal, our 
very success in the attempt we 
shall make, viz. to prove that modern 
writers on Political Economy, instead 
of having rendered it more in its 
—— and more extensively and 

y explana of what is taking 
around us, ——— the sub- 

ject in m , and unsettled its v 
foundations— Sn put weapons into the 
possession of all those who are sceptics 
and scoffers, on the utility and reality 

We must, therefore, te poem — 
precise in our meaning, and strict 
conclusive in our logic, when we come 
to examine and the statements 
and arguments of these nents : 
We must separate with a d and 
distinct line, the facts which they draw 
from the writings of modern Political 
Economists, as establishing their posi- 
mrad gene is either a 
merely tive and science, 
or a mere jargon of words without 
meani o value—from the age 
to whi appeal, in support 
either of these pon sn arp = foo 
from the very nature of the subject, 
and the excessive and inexplicable in- 
— which it is necessarily in- 
volved. The old adage will assist us 
in this respect, that the abuse of a 
thing is no good argument against its 
use. And if we can succeed in proving 
—which we flatter ourselves we shall be 
“ to Soret Political Economy— 

oL. XV. 


must be treated in. 
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professing and 


‘sources and causes of social w 


and the means by which it is 
eet yam rhea yo see 

| experience ; and, therefore, 
can be reduced to laws, which, 
as drawn from facts, must be 
such as will explain all other facts and 
events that may occur, relative to so- 
pea yt ge Non of 
great measure, one 
principal stro of those 
deny to Political Economy the name 
and dignity of a science. 


> ger patien of ese deealies 
a 

od didicrlden, which have 

it into such discredit and contempt— 


circumstanee, 
if it should that it is impossible 


so to class relate to the 
sources and distribution i 
wealth, as to draw fro 

general laws ; and no less extr 
nary, if the result should be tha 
strictly and logi 

these facts, sh fail us; or lead us 
astray, when we wish to apply them 
either to direct our coriduet in the ma» 


for the doctrine formerly, we believe; 
sundbtiapesieianaiaaiel than 
it is at present, that what 

Ramp may be: false in 
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the. falsehood .and ity of this 
doctrine has become, and will beeome, 
more glaring. Weare perfectly aware, 
that in ail sciences, except pure mathe- 
matics, there are disturbing forces, and 
that these alter the result, and make 
it different from. what .mere theor; 
would suggest or establish ; but a re- 
sult not exactly corresponding with 
that which theory gives, certainly will 
not warrant the doctrine, that what is 
true in theory, is often false in prac- 
tice; besides, as the bearing and 
amount of these variations must be- 
come ~ sub; ~e of accurate foreknow- 
ledge tion, in proportion as 
mankind advance in knowledge ; we 
shall at.last be able to make that al- 
lowance for them which they require 
—neither more nor less—and then to 
bring about a ect. coincidence be- 
tween the ts of theory and prac- 
» As, however, the almost proverbial 
opinion to.which we have alluded, is 
preatly.relied on by those who ridicule 
and scoff at Political Economy, and as 
this science, being conversant with 
those affairs and events which are ne- 
cessarily much involved, of course pre- 
sents. many combinations of circum- 
stances, which cannot always be fore- 
seen, nor easily unravelled and re- 


duced to their elements, it will be ne- 
cessary to enter into a strict inquiry, 
whether Political Economy, though 
true and well founded in theory, is of 
no use, or will even prove an unsafe 


and guide in tice. 
2 
se preliminary 
investigations, and, we anticipate and 
trust, in such a manner, and with such 
effect, as to convince our readers, both 
that Political Economy still requires 
much elucidation before it is rendered 
a simple, easy, intelligible, consistent, 
, and science ; and 
it not only requires such elucida- 
tion, but admits ~ it ; and se it 
amply deserves to form a part of ge- 
neral education, as being much more 
eh nodal good than ite generally 
wi than it is y 
supposed a hie still remain 
other preparatory inquiries, before we 
. can fairly enter upon the consideration 
of the science itself. 
As there is confessedly great and 
neral doubt and uncertainty respecting 
* the first principles of Political 
my, and palpable contrarieties of opi- 
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nion among its most able and celebra-, 
ted authorities—it.will be proper; or 
passat. gi advantageous, to investi- 
gate . examine the nature. and 
sources of the difficulties which seem 
to beset this science, and to have given 
rise to those doubts, uncertainties, and 
contrarieties of opinion. We shall thus 
be able to prove, that they do notiexe 
ist in the subject itself ; and, moreover, 
by pointing out that they originate in 
the manner in which it has been stu- 
died, guard ourselves, in our investi 
tions, against meeting with, or creating 
similar causes of error.. ‘This. p 
ratory investigation will be serviceable 
to us, not only against those who be- 
lieve our task is unnecessary, but also 
against those who believe it is vain. 
and useless. For if, in addition to 
our proof, that modern Political Eeo- 
nomists are obscure and contradictory, 
we point out the causes which have 
necessarily led them into obscurity and 
contradiction—we strengthen our proof 
against them ; and in the same man- 
ner, if, in addition to our proof, that 
Political Economy may be rendered in- 
telligible, systematic and practical, we 
int out the causes that have re- 

uced it to such.a state as to become 
the subject of scepticism and ridicule, 
we shall strengthen our proof against 
those who deem our task vain and 
useless. 

In this part of our investigation, it 
will be necessary, as well as service- 
able, to draw a plain and broad line of 
distinction between those causes which 
have involved Political Economy in ob- 
scurity and contradiction, or impeded, 
its progress towards its perfection as a 
science, and its ready and safe appli- 
cation to practice, in common with 
other similar branches of knowledge, 
and those causes of error, obscurity, 
and imperfection, which are peculiar 
to Political Economy. 

We shall thus be enabled to pro- 
ceed in a more regular and systematie 
manner, as well as to hold up to more 
palpable and easy avoidance those dif- 
ficulties, whether in the subject itself, 
or in the manner in which it has been 
usually studied, that have rendered it, 
with many, an object either of disdain’ 
or despair. But we have another end 
in view in thus purposing most care- 
fully to separate the causes and sour- 
ces of error.and contradiction common. 
to Political Economy, and other topics 
of similar research, from. those which 





seed} 
are peculiar to'it. We are convinced, 
that, it’ all btanches of human know- 
ledge, greater advances would have 
been made if the mode we propose had 
been‘adopted. If the difficulties that 
natarally and necessarily beset any in- 
véstigation, either into the laws of the 
physical world, or into the powers of 
the human rind, or the feelings and 
passions of the human heart, or into 
the conduct and transactions of man 
in society, were deeply, fully, and 
closely examined ; and if the exami- 
nation were, moreover, carried into 
those difficulties that have been heaped 
on those that are natural and neces- 
saty, by the ignorance, errors, and 
ptejudices of man, or by the imperfec- 
tion and abuse of lan e; many sub- 
jects which stil) resist the human in- 
tellect, and baffle the united efforts of 
the most penetrating and persevering 
minds—subjects not merely specula- 
tive, but closely interwoven with prac- 
tice, and with the highest interests or 
the mostsolemn duties of man—would, 
before this, have been moulded into 
the form of a simple and complete 
science. 
Political Economy is comparativel 
a recent study, and the human intel- 
lect'was not brought to bear upon it 
till the admirable and grand advanta- 
ges that ‘might be derived from the 
Baconian mode of investigation, were 
clearly and fully understood aad ap- 
preciated. And yet we apprehend that, 
when we enter into an examination of 
the causes that have retarded its pro- 
, we Shall find that this mode of 
i tion has not been pursued ; 
that it has been, on the contrary, most 
palpably neglected in the study of a 
subject, the very nature of which in- 
terweaves it most closely and inti- 
mately with the constant experience of 
every civilized nation. In proportion 
as nations advance in civilization and 
refinement, the sources from which 
the facts of this sciehce must flow, are 
multiplied, as well as the interest and 
importance of the science itself ; and 
yet the science, certainly, has not ad- 
vanced in anything like the same pro- 
portion. ‘Wherice comes this? -The 
answer to this inquiry must be sought 
in that division of our labours that will 
be set apart for examining into the 
causes that have retarded the advance- 
ment Of Political Economy. 
In another’ ae of view, this in- 
quiry' will also be interéétitig and wee- 
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ing on our main  Itis a trite 
remark, that and differen- 
ces of opinion often have no real exist~ 
ence, but put on'that form” in conse» 
quence of ess and ambigui 
of the la employed. | This te- 
mark is and strong! nee x 
cable to Political Economy, a4 w 
we are examining into the sources of 
error in this science, we shall have an: 
rtunity of offering some observa-+ 
tons on ws ho and abuse of language; 
not merely as an instrument for recei+ 
ving and communicating ideas; but: 
alsoas a medium of individual thought: 
The use of language is so very obvious; 
and so constantly felt and experienced, 
that its abuse, and the impediment to 
the attainment of truth, as well as the 
clear communication of it when attains 
ed, springing from this abuse, are sel- 
dom adverted to or duly regarded; 
The three last chapters of Locke's third 
Book on the Human Understanding; 
on the imperfection of words, on the 
abuse of words, and on the remedies 
of the foregoing imperfections’ and 
abuses, if frequently studied, dnd tho« 
oe comprehended, and strictly 
applied, would remove from’ many 
branches of knowledge most’ of the 
clouds in which‘ they are involved 
and, perhaps, from none tmhore com- 
pletely than from Political Economy.’ 
In the course of this part of our in+ 
vestigation, we shall vethatmany 
of the difficulties and obseurities whi 
beset Political Economy, —* from the 
want of a picnous and precise 
marking out Or its nature and boundas 
ries. Till these are determined, there« 
fore, it would be in’ vain to attempt’or 
expect that our future free acer 
should be instructive and satisfactory. 
In this point of view, also, Political 
Economy resembles other branches of 
human knowledge, that have hitherto 
eluded the firm and comprehensive 
grasp of the intellect, in a great mea- 
sure because their nature’and ‘bounda~- 
ries have not beén accurately determi- 
ned. Gut ew way Gert 
This part of our preliminary i 
will naturally divide itself horn et 
separate and distinct heads: What 
Politital Economy doesnot éompre- 
hend, and what it does comprehend: 
If what it does not edin bein. © 
cluded in it, it is obvious that’ we shall 
be exposed to'the risk 6f se for 
fatts out of the pale of its jurisdiction, 





, On the other hand, if Political Eco- 
ay sieall cahcthaiigen 
on i it t to em’ N 
it is. obvious that it cannot rest on such 
a broad and firm basis of + mars 
and observation as actually belongs to 
it. 


A similar remark may be made with 
to the terms employed in dis- 
cussing the subject of Political Econo- 
my. It will appear that several terms 
are . in the discussions to 
which meani 


i facts of the science, and phi- 
deduction from those facts, 

give birth. 
sabterpers of be peopernteny spe Bre: 
liminary investigation into w. we 
shall enter, in order to fit ourselves 
and our readers to enter on the sandy 


Political omy with facility an 
effect, will require or admit of more 
and watchful attention than 


Physiology 
a palpa' 
the truth of our position. At one time, 
mathematical iples—at another 
time, chemical principles, were deem- 
ed ‘solely and exclusively e of 
illustrating and explaining all the va- 
rious and complicated phenomena of 
the human frame. And it is only very 
prpes | that physiologists are impress- 
ed with a firm and governing convic- 
tion, that the laws which govern the 
living subject, though they may in 
some points coincide with mathemati- 
cal or chemical principles, are, in their 
most essential character, quite peculiar 
and anomalous, The application of 
algebra, or the fluctional calculus, to 
reasoning in Political Economy, is an- 
other instance of the improper mixing 
of sciences, as well asa proof that this 
science resembles others with 
to the causes which have impeded its 
progress, or obscured its real nature 
and limits, The application to which 
we have just alluded, has another in- 
direct evil consequence, for we are so 
much the creatures of habit, and un- 
der the influence of associations and 
first impressions—that a student of 
Political Economy, on perceiving the 
principles or reasonings of this branch 
of knowledge thrown into a mathema- 
tical form, with what bears all the ap- 
nee of a strict analytical proof, is 
insensibly led into the belief, that 
they are not only true, but true toa 
mathematical certainty ; whereas 
veag en be without foundation, 
undoubtedly cannot rest on the same 
basis of certainty as the mathematics. 
After these investigations, we aa be 
repared to approach very near to Po- 
Fitival Beanomy itself, Sill, however, 


before we y enter on it system- 


 atically, it will be proper, as well as 


advantageous, to attend, for @ short 
time, to another preliminary and pre- 
paratory inquiry. This will have for 
its object, the means and sources of 
that is necessary for the existence of 
man, or the object of his ys TE 
posing that each individual depen 
exclusively on himself for its acquisi- 
tion. Without entering at present 
on a full, precise, and formal’ defini- 
tion of Political Economy, it may. be 
gooarally and loosely stated to have re- 
nee, arily, to the sources and 





ion. But a 
: co : us, that 
ll be conducted 


or desires. It is true, that Political 
Economy can have no application or 


even existence in sucha state, because will 


it necessarily an interchange 
of articles ;—but it is equally true, and 
palpably obvious, that the means and 
sources of what is to be interchanged 
must be investigated and determined, 
before the laws that regulate inter- 
change, and their effect on social wealth, 
can be ascertained and explained. As in 
the most complicated ine, thecom- 
bination of powers which renders it ef- 
fective, as well as theincidental and un- 
avoidable circumstances which tend to 
disturb or impede its motions, may all 
be traced to a few simple facts, which, 
on account of heme 0 and 'uni- 
versality, are denominated Elemen 
Principles ; and as the structure of the 
machine will be best understood, and 
its power most duly and accurately 
calculated, by him who best under 
stands these principles, it is obvious 
that the investigation of these ought 
to precede the attempt to explain every 
machine constructed in conformity 
with them. The most simple machine 
will best unfold their nature and prac- 
tical application ; in it they will be 
seen most clearly and fully, apart from 
evi ing that renders them obscure 
and compli And whoever has 
studied. in this their simplest 
state, will be qualified to proceed to 
the tracing and study of them, in more 
complicated machines, where their 
operation is not so manifest, or where 
it is.copnteracted or diverted from its 
natural tendency by foreign and ex- 
trinsic causes. 


complicated ines of Folitical Eco- 
nomy, or to trace the working of its 
inciples in the more complicated re- 
of social wealth, it will be-ad- 
vantageous to consider society in its 
simple state ; where, indeed, y a di- 
vision of labour, the acquisition of 
and the interchange of com- 

ities, Political Economy has room 

to display itself, (for, till thesecircum- 
stances exist, there can be no Political 
Economy, as there could be no such 


commodities become extremely nu- 
pe ra their interchange neces- 
sarily very complex. 

We have thus sketched the plan we 
mean to pursue, as preparatory to 
peculiar and immediate object of these 
Essays. In the first,place, we shall en- 
deavour to e that Political Econo- 
my cannot be learnt with effect or sa~ 
tisfaction in the writings of modern 
Political Economists, ty peinting out 
their manifold and contra- 
dictions, and the of 
their doctrines to ex 
facts, or to serve as in difficult 
cases. In the we ‘shall 
oy needed - Eco- 
nomy is , not 
lative and theoretical 


our investiga tions. In: 
we shall endeavour to fix the limits 
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| dembrWwitare dibroity.” 
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come of our px 


to 
the th 


e 
Mr_Littlesight. “ fa his half- 
year’s interest,” grumbled Dr Many- 

** His money isin the funds,” 
observed .Mr Ailoften, ‘‘ and it will 
be. well if the wench have not got his 
securities.” ‘‘ Hope the best, hope the 
best,” said Mr Smallglebe, somewhat 
teatily ; the allusion to the theft was 
almost more than he could bear. 

After solemnly splashing through 
the mire of Catwallop Lane, the party 
reached the door of Mrs Judy Mugg, 
dealer in straw bonnets, in whose 
dwelling. the poet ied apart- 
ments. Mr Slenderstave had gone to 
bed dreadfully ill—in agonies ; Mrs 

“Mugg said this, and her countenance 
confirmed it. ‘ Perhaps he 
needs spiri consolation,” said Mr 

be. ‘‘ He undoubtedly wants 


medical assistance,” said Dr Many- 
Sled MG “ I am sure he must,” re-, 
ied Mrs Mugg ; “ I will ask him.” 


She flew up stairs, and then flew down 
=— the information, that Mr 
5 ve was somewhat more com- 
but could not be seen or spo- 
to aie 4 eens oy Pers 
en separated in sadness, 

=es cn or a pilen. 

e parti of Mr Slenderstave’s 
loss must now be detailed. It may be 
easily supposed that such a man, a 
sore Sg novelist, and a person of 

ion, was a worshipper of the fair 
sex ; that he could not exist in this 
miserable world without having a god- 
dess to adore, and a furious passion 
to. with. The first thing that 
Mr Slenderstave thought of, after get- 
and his shop fairly opened, was to 
‘find..out some delicious creature to 
make love to, He was by no means 
irresistible to the fair of Kiddywinkle. 
He ogled here, and sighed there, and 
sent a tender billet to this place, and 
made an oral declaration in that place, 
and was rejected and scorned every- 
his various fallings in dove 


have loved anything but his own self, 
Mr Slenderstave’s t would have 
been. broken at least a dozen times in 
the single year in which he carried on 
business. But although he fancied 
his love to be boundless, and the tors 
tures which its want of success inflict- 
ed to be such as no mortal had endu- 
red before him, it was mere selfish« 
ness throughout, and he ate heartily, 
slept soundly, and enjoyed his usual 
health, amidst his manifold rejections. 
He speedily ran round the narrow — 
circle of the beauties of Kiddy winkle, 
and then he was in despair ; he next 
formed for himself an ideal Laura, and 
contented himself with worshipping 
her in the newspapers under the: sig- 
nature of Petrarch, and with gallant- 
ing, and making indirect, but, alas ! 
unsuccessful advances, to the obdu- 
rate fair ones who had already refused 
him. Report stated that he occasion= 
ally flirted, and with much success, 
with Mrs Mugg, but it can scarcely 
be credited. ‘That he was duly quali- 
fied for making an easy conquest of 
her cannot be doubted ; but then she 
was seven years older than himself— 
she was somewhat lame, and marvel- 
lously ill shapen—she was horribly 
pitted with the small-pox, had lost an 
eye from the same disorder, and would 
have been exceedingly ugly if the 
small-pox had never touched her ; and 
she was moreover the relict of a shoe~ 
maker. .Mr Slenderstave had taste 
and gentility, and therefore it cannot 
be believed that he would look at Mrs 
Mugg. What will not slander say; 
particularly in small societies ! 

Mr Slenderstave went on in this 
way for five years, and then Mr Lit- 
tlesight came to reside in Kiddywins 
kle. Of the latter gentleman's five 
children, all were settled in the world 
except Miss Margaret, his eldest 
daughter. It was an unfortunate mat- 
ter for this fair creature, that she was 
the first-born.. Mr and Mrs Little« 
sight, for many years after they were 
married, in truth, until they got the 
world fairly under their feet, were re« 
markably plain, thrifty, plodding peo- 

le. The husband rose with his servants, 
frequently worked as laboriously: as 
any of them, and expended satiny 
that necessity did not wring from him: 
The wife closely copied : his . example. 





1926.) 
Miss , or Peg, as she was then 
called, in consequence, after picking 
up a smattering of knitting, sewing, 
bags and writing;was put to: all 

br wits a farm-house 
Snaiet She washed 
tables and Sviaienee stood at the wash= 
tub, milked the cows, foddered them 
in winter when the boys were at 
Lo h, made hay in hay-time, as- 
the reapers in harvest, arid, in 
fact, toiled at. everything that falls to 
the lot of the female servants of far- 
mers. This continued until she was 
sixteen years of age. Her parents 
then, upon examining their affairs, 
found that, independently of an excel- 
lent stock and-crop, and a farm that 
enabled them to save three hundred 
per annum, they had three thousand 
pounds out at interest, and, in conse- 
quence; they determined to adopt a 
new system. They first forsook the 
kitchen-table and fire-side, and be- 
took themselves to the parlour ; then 
Mrs Littlesight ventured upon a straw 
bonnet and a sarsenet gown ; then she 
hired two maids instead of one, ceased 
to labour in the kitchen without her 
gown, and, in fact, to labour in it at 
— save to weigh her butter, count 

her eggs, in: her infant poultry. 
and scoki the girls for about eres 
hours per day; then Mr Littlesight 
found that work did not agree with 
him, abandoned it, bought a super- 
fine coat, exchanged his wool hat for 
a beaver one, sported a white neck- 
cloth on Sundays, and mounted a 
half-bred:-ride-horse, decorated with 
2 new'saddle and bridle ; and then it 

was’ determined. that Miss P 
should go for twelve months to a 
boarding-school. Miss Peggy's toil 
had excessively well with her 
health, ,but it had contributed in 
no degree to fit her for the place 
to which she was now destined. 
— = her y and frame 
e it and strength of 

aiqutae a ellie was hoc seating 

pee ee awkward, slow, and stupid, as 
any female, old or young, in the coun- 
ty. To the boarding-school she went, 


re she must th to the governess im- 

excited prodigious mer- 
the other pupils, whom 
she. =eoekeal amidst like a giantess among 
pigmies, and learned to read novels, 
sigh for sweethearts, lisp after the 


vieeembauiie 


fashion of Gute at the 
horrid . vulgarity of “country people, 
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Kn of rae 
this, she profi 


ving the -s¢hool she 
few offers, but were from 
vulgar farmers, 
not-do, Miss Littl 
ing t 
gentleman could 
of Miss Lit 


eman, and no 
tabeeht to think 
“ ght. y= Dye ‘sat 
upon her, éxactly as a West-en het : 
ber’s costume and “ héad of’ liair’* 
remem oP net lb m oe | “tha Ing 
bourer, and even the “ p , 
saw chat'it won a misfit We e 
Her two sisters were luckily o 
children when the 
their system ; 


sent to the ism aaiae at ane 


age, continued’ there rug A 
become in tome measrs, 

in ', captiva rr 

men tekore they left it, an mar 


as soon as they were m 


When My Littlesight remo’ 
Kiddywinkle his daughter was 
thirty-two. The chat, from severé 
labour to none at rs d jt her” 
out wond int ickness, ‘ 
girt, in cheat pares; weale het A 
been very much less nana her valtitade. 
mt ow np Bape | what a 
P men ca “a pratty an; 
was cireular, the features were 
the expression was sweet, thie 
were itmmoderately 1 ap, and 
their colour was the 
ravished on the’ cheeks of m 
Then her dress—heavens ! what 
and laces—what bonnets and pelisses 
—what exquisite shapes and 
colours! It was an ecstati¢ sight 
see her sailing, as majestically as her - 
pret tnt gait would permite to 
awe ap on the in aun 
riva. a new young lady at’ 
winkle was a whintter of. intense a 
rest to Mr Slenderstave.' He’ 
and she ogled again; he heard 
she had been inquiring who the ** 
young, gentleman” was who sat in @ 

certain pew, and he'was in ra 
He got introduced, Miss Lit 
was all kindness, and he felt sealed 
that he had made a uest:~~"The 
moment for making a tion are 
rived, and this, experience” 
him, was’ an affair. Mr 


derstave, however, hit upon'a 
expedient ; “he took an epporeutleh 
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might be overlooked in the animal por- 
tion of mankind, which, I to 
say, seems to be greatly on in- 
crease, but, when it extends farther, it 
is not to be endured. I should be loth 
to place at my table the person who 

d turn into mockery one of the 


of most striking distinctions between man 


thor—the actual Petrarch of Kiddy- 
winkle was in love, and with her, 
Miss Littlesight! It was almost too 
much for nature. Her face burned, 
her heart beat and rose to her mouth ; 
and really feared she 

At | , after read- 


ing the verses eight times, she ven- 

to glance at the silent Mr Slen- 

derstave, and lo! he was supporting 

himself against the wall, shaking like 

@ man ‘in the ague, an 
almost 


d exhibiting a 
== 


face that was 


angel could scarcely 

tribe what followed! The attitudes 

he novel and sublime language—the 

her peseed al ee 

attempt at i 

tion. Suffice it to say, t at Miss Lit- 

tlesight and Mr S ve, without 

loss’ “of time, swore, by everything 

above and below, to adore each other 
te eternity. - be! 

may all appear very ridiculous. 

Of the few everlasting topies of laugh- 

which this ers of tears ie 

passion, and adventures, . 

ferings, and joys of lovers, form al- 

most the i 


and brute—the chief source of human 
happiness—the passion which shuns 
the worst hearts, and blazes the most 
intensely in the best—and the ena. 
instrument of civilization and bond 
union of society. I say this to shield 
my lovers from derision. If, after all, 
it should be thought that Mr Slender- 
stave and Miss Littlesight ought to be 
excepted—that their loves form fair 
objects of joke and merriment—I cane 
not help it: the blame will not bur- 
den my shoulders—I have entered my 
protest—I have done my duty. 

The love-matters of these refined 
persons took the usual course. The 
parents, on being consulted, protested 
that they should not m or love 
each other on any consideration what- 
ever. Mr Littlesight in a mighty 
i a sy that if his daughter had 
fallen in love with a plough-lad, with- 
out even a co in his pocket, he 
might have yielded—there would have 
been some dignity, epahing Eagle 
about such a lover ;—but - an out~ 
landish jackan as Mr Slenderstave, 
who was 2 Jecokin, teacal into the bar- 
gain—such a man should never have 
a child of his, while he had breath to 
prévent it. Mrs Littlesight, who was 
a masculine, fiery n,—a woman 
of vulgar ideas and language, and who 
had had immense experience in vitu- 
peration—vowed that she would break 
the spindle shanks of Mr Slenderstave, 
if she ever caught him with her daugh- 
ter. This, of course, rendered the at- 
tachment. unconquerable. Miss Peggy 
bribed the servant, and, by her instru- 
mentality, smuggled the poet about 
three times a-week into the kitchen, 
where she had transient tastes of his 
bewitching society. This did not last 
long. On a certain evening Mrs Lite 

ht suddenly remarked, that her 
a wo Sp wag she made the 
ring wi ery of “ Peggy,” 

but nothing answered ; she aaa 
all the stories, but no one could 
be fi save the servant in the gar- 
ret, who declared, that she could give 
no account of Miss Littlesight, and 
she then descended into the kitchen. 

11 





the house! and seizing the besom, she 
boy advanced to the place that emit- 
ted the fatal noise. On opening the 
coal-hole’s door, and gazing ro i 
all due caution, what, ! should 
she diseover, but Mr Slenderstave and 
Miss Littlesight huddled up in the 
farthest corner ? If I had not pledged 
myself to speak the truth, no consider- 
ation upon earth should induce me to 
reveal what followed. To cry “ Ye 
villain ye !” place the candle upon the 
floor, and the besom with both 
hands, was, with Mrs Littlesight, the 
work of a moment. Mr Slenderstave 
made a nimble dart, with the view of 
flying past her, he received a furious 
blow on the ribs and darted back again. 
Five times did he repeat this man- 
ceuvre, and as often was he thumped 
back by the merciless blows of his en- 
raged enemy. Had he been assaulted 
in the midst of the kitchen, escape 
would have been easy ; but to be pent 
‘up in a confined coal-hole, whose only 
point of egress was commanded by an 
irresistible foe-—it was horrible, His 
ribs began to suffer dreadfully from the 
application of the besom—the ill-star- 
red weapon had once come chuck in 
his face, and, besides endangering his 
eyes, had dam his cheeks, and 
made ys ished colour of the a 
Pm 20 e saw it was impossi 
for him to cut a theonah 4 the 
enemy, therefore he contented himself 
with taking up a defensive position 
against the fi t wall, and ating 
the besom with his though wit 
boy, nes ay ta "Titdeight 
e impetuosi _Mrs Littlesight, 
there is no ed ing how many hours, 
or even days, he might have been kept 
in this perilous situation. When 
would no longer come forward to re- 
ceive. the blows, his foe rushed into 
the coal-hole to reach him. .This was 
ae! tong poowsnty: Ae al id 
ng through the door, then flew 
like lightning through the kitchen 
door, and then was seen no more by 
Mrs Littlesight. ‘The besom was next 
ae with great nore to ees 
188 > aS scam w 
Vou. xe 4 — 


ar 
sales to lock herself up in her, cham- 


Asa faithful historian, it is di 
Littlesight 


her neighbours, that he 

cried out murder! and wept like a 
child all the time she was it 
him. It is ineredible, and must be 

y 

3; the more especially, as Mr 
Slenderstave denied it in toto, 
moreover protested, that if she had 
but been a man, he would have knock- 
ed her down in a twinkling ; and in 
addition, would have “ called her 
out,” to the almost certain: outlet.of 
her brains. 

This was Mr Slenderstave’s last yvi- 
sit to the kitchen, and of course to the 
coal-hole. Miss Peggy and the ser- 
vant spread before him innumerable 
temptations to attract him thither once 
more, and declared it tthe hee 
for the same visitation to befall him 
again, but it was unavaili If his 
oath was to be believed, he loved 
Miss Littlesight, but he loved himself 
likewise, therefore he could not 


teil 


roicall dys 
ve him 





-tles' without number. These he *had 
b eran him on that day when 
‘was committed at the 


that the sight of them — 


assist him in the composition of 
his novel. - He hastily crammed the 
miniatute and the lock of hair into 
le’ , and then crammed the 
Sicpedite os he departed fie thee 
' as he it 
: pu heir th 
to their owner than 
hee rag world contained, 
Paty ex peste 4 a of 
Miss Littlesight—which he again 
veep © ge aptratigad rtdem Th 
t with life—these precious pledges 
Grails cbatracted by the soft hand of the 


+ er ta irl, together with 


sixpence in ster- 
! it was a loss sufficient to 


drive any lover to distraction, but more 
cnpoaially such a lover as Mr Slender- 


: On the morning after the robbery, 
all ‘Kiddywinkle was in commotion. 
‘At first, it was merely said that Mr 
Slenderstave had been plundered of 
five, and Mr Smallglebe of fifteen, 
pounds—then the loss of the former 
‘was raised to forty, and that of the 
latter to pes oe and erica. 
no doubt some mi ension 
e , it was asserted that 
been broken by the beg- 
gegen who had moreover’ given to 
A a brace ‘of black eyes— 
then it’ was stated that the i 
, to him! had got drunk, lost 
at cards, attempted in re- 
venge to take liberties with the rob- 
ber’s wife, and had three ribs broken 
by the husband in consequence—and 
then it was bandied about as the naked 
truth, that Mr Slenderstave, ha 
got somewhat mellow and frisky, 
the woman into the Inn’s 
, and had been followedby the 
aan, who from jealousy had ‘put a 
knife into him without the least com- 
penction, and that he was then in the 


. o , ‘ 
touching the truth of what I am now 


“Gage should, in sooth, fa 
. —— t, to 
TI equal slander in invention ; 


‘and that I could rival report in’ itma- 

Mr Slenderstave, of course, was ine 
‘visible. His four friends had an early 
meeting to decide on the steps that 
were to be taken, and the heavy loss 
of the vicar—his purse contained 
‘twenty-five pounds—rendered it ne- 
cessary that these steps should be se- 
rieus ones. Dr Manydraught opened 
the discussion: ‘‘ We must lose no 
time,” said he, “we must have no ~ 
half measures—the villain must be 
pursued—seized—hanged—gibbeted ! 
—Curse it! sir, if we let things like 
‘this pass, we shall not be able-to sleep 
on our pillows without having our 
throats cut !” 

“* It is very just,” said Mr Little. 
sight ; “ things have come to a pretty 
piteh, when one cannot give away a 
shilling in charity, but one’s purse 
siust be taken from one into the bar. 

n! 
~ Mr Smaliglebe was in a quandary. 
He was mightily afflicted and irritated 
‘by the loss, for, look at it as he would, 
the could discover no justification for 
the beggars. If they had stood before 
him, T firmly believe, in the heat of 
the moment, he could have felt in his 
heart to give the man a gentle horse- 
whipping, and the maiden a biting re- 
primand ; but the thought of prose- 
cuting — whipping — transporting |— 
he knew not how to bear ‘it. The 
words of the Doctor made him trem- 
ble.. He threw a look at Mr Ailoften, 
which seemed to say—your opinion ? 
but Mr Ailoften was silent, and “he 
was compelled to speak himself. He, 
ane resolved to keep at a distance 

m the main point as long as - 
ble. * It is;” Nid he; “ - setnish. 
ing affair—it seems like a dream—like 
magic—like a thing out of the course 
of nature. The man seemed to be so 
mild, and civil, and harmless, ‘and 
well-instructed : then the maiden—I 
protest, from her meekness and Win- 
ning behaviour, I could have loved 
her asa daughter. It a even 
yet almost impossible that such people 
could do such an act. We should be 
thankful, my dear friends, that we are 
placed above temptation. What have 
they not ps suffered from ‘want 
—theunkindness of friends—the——” 
* Dr M t lost all patience.— 
My sir,” he exclaimed, * do 
not be reading us a sermor, when’ you 





scarcely a. just thing i 
my ion. We should forgive, ra- 


re-nerved the Vicar.—“‘ Yes, weshould 
set an example of christian forgive- 
ness.—Really one could not have ex- 
pected it from people.of such an ex- 
ceedingly oe iy such 
a prepossessing female in 
perfictlariai never witnessed, and I 


ne the world never witnessed, 
such a thing before.”— 

‘* Upon my. conscience,” cried the 
Doetor,, ** the man has lost his senses 
with his ! Does the Church teach 
you to disobey the direct injunction of 
qeninaandieageeaeh aaa bose 

society: to give impu- 
nity to the criminal, that he may per- 
severe in crime, and be placed beyond 
the reach of reformation ?” 

“The Vicar certainly,” observed 
Mr Littlesight, with some sternness, 
‘¢ speaks more like an old wife than a 
scholar : however, books will not teach 


people ev thing. 
Mr Smallglebe s countenance fell.— 
“< If I must prosecute,” he stammered, 


“I. must ; but what says Mr Ail- 
often ?” 
‘* J have been marvelling,” said Mr 
Ailoften, with ave Shulent “how 
it can be. possi ilanthropists 
and liberals to speak of instituting pro- 
secutions.” 
.. Dr Manydraught’s choler rose ten 
higher: he, however, kept it 
silent by taking a huge pinch of snuff, 
although his nose, in sucking up the 


* dust, made the room echo. 


ther than punish.” This lucky thought 


Whatever it may be in law or worldly 
opinion, it is, in unsophisticated truth, 
as heinous a om as human means 
could com 9, no; philanthro- 
pists and liberals cannot in conscience 


prosecute. , 
. Dr Manydraught could almost will- 
ingly have made a felon of himself by 
shooting Mr Ailoften ; he, however, 
restrained his wrath as far as possible. 
—** By Heaven!” he exclaimed, ‘it 
drives one mad to hear you, arms 
i in this manner,” 
‘*. Perhaps,” replied Mr Ailoften, 
with remarkable composure, “ my 
words sting—I wish to do it.— 
1 sand, i hevele AD aan 
occupy in my, country with pure 
English feeling. I would. strike’ not 


_ I think I had better not prose- 


cute, after all,” said Mr Sm be. 
1,” eontinued Mr Ailoften, ‘‘ could 
prosecute in consistency, and would 
omer as a duty; but the case is 
ifferent with those who ner over the 
sorrows of prisoners, rail against 
inagistrates, jailors, and jails ; and it 
is more especially different with those 
who defend ce eulogize what are 
called liberal opinions. ‘To teach a man 
to scorn'the commands of his God, and 
to despise the laws,.and then to punish 


if a par prehending 
fork ie j i ay! and 
yet have no success—if the philanthro- 
_pists should whine and cant over ¢ri- 





“ I will nor prosecute!” said Mr 
be, with great vehemence ; 
“my conscience tells me that my words 


bt one 
ing taught to i 
the precepts of ein and vite by 
writers or eae 
“It is but too probable,” replied 
Mr Ailoften ; and still ic oe 


te. It is your d man 
Sistine: Ware 
pe may be safely 


t the Bible 
ed. If 
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‘* accompany me to the Justice.” He 
sat a few moments absorbed in thought, 
then suddenly - exclaimed, “‘ But our 
friend Slenderstave was robbed like- 
‘wise—if he refuse to prosecute, if he 
will forgive the wrong, I can do no 
less. He shall not outdo me in christian 
3 and, therefore, I will not stir 

a step until I know his determination.” 
dambayete s of this matter, this 
i a chance for escape, quite 

ted the worthy Vicar. got 

, Dr Manyd t departed forth- 
with, to himself acquainted with 
Mr Slenderstave’s intention. Although. 


the pastor’s heart was all kindness and 
benevolence, it is by no means certain 
that he did not secretly wish that the 
man of verse might be confined to his 
bed by illness for at least three days, 
in order that the robbers might be en- 
abled to elude pursuit. Mr Slender- 
‘stave was a liberal—a person who 
sneered igiously at religion, and 
parsons, and laws, and restraints—a 
gentleman who saw merit, rather than 
evil, in vice and licentiousness, and 
who, moreover, grieved lustily over 
the miseries of prison inmates, and the 
barbarity of their tyrants; yet Mr 
Slenderstave actually swore to Dr 
Manydraught, that he would ‘flay, 
rack, and hang, if possible, the wretches 
by whom he had becn robbed. He 
sprung out of bed, and dressed him- 
self with alacrity truly wonderful ina 
person labouring under so much an- 
guish, and, in a few moments, stood 
at the side of Mr Smallglebe in readi- 
ness to proceed to a magistrate, to the 
infinite consternation and sorrow of 
the Vicar. Mr Si lebe was now left 
without excuse, and the party pro- 
ceeded to a Justice of Peace, obtained a 
warrant, and put it into the hands of 
Tommy Temple, tailor and constable 
of the parish, with the promise of a 
reward of five guineas, if he succeeded 
in capturing the offenders. 
Notwithstanding the name of Tom- 
my Temple, there was nothing ve 
magnificent in his person. He was tall, 
slender, and ill-looking ; he was never 
suspected being over-courageous ; and 
he was wholly inexperienced in those 
conflicts which usually attend the eap- 
tion of desperate reprobates. “Occa- 
sionally, there was a fray between 
drunken men at some alehouse or 
other, which an ho called upon to 
ap r two labourers’ wives quar 
relled, fought, and then got warrants 
against other, which he had to 
execute ; but these constituted the 
most dangerous of his duties. In truth, 
he was so seldom employed in his pub- 
lic capacity, that his post was well 
nigh a sinecure. Tommy perceived 
that the business which was now put 
into his hands was perfectly different 
from any that he had ever previously 
been called upon to execute, and that 
it involved much peril; he therefore 
called upon the deputy-constable, Ned- 
dy Blossom, wheelwright, joiner; and 
cabinet-maker, a square-built, down- 
right kind of person, to accompany 





great-coat, his new 
white neckcloth, with a 
neatly tied over it ; while Neddy mere- 
22 they dapeted tn te Seago tna 
in 2 
in the direction which it was su 
the robbers’ had taken, Tommy dis- 
playing the bol of office in his 
d—a staff t four feet in oe 
and an a ere to diameter, 
ving sun at its u 
ond, indicative of its exalted vt 14 
which 1 beloageds Moddy ‘an only 
which it N was on 
armed with a huge oaken estwel, which 
bore no tokens of official dignity. 

—_ _ coach had trav. - about 
twelve miles, it stopped at a small pub- 
lic-house to eogh hiane Torm > 
bearing the staff before him, and duly 
followed by Neddy, stalked into the 
parlour, called for a tankard of ale, 
and interrogated the landlord touch- 
ing the people who had called at his 
house in the ing twelve hours. 

“ Haa!— !”* said mine host, 
winking, ‘ you’re efther summat !— 
Weel, hang beaming I.—An au- 
dish fellow an’ a young us 
up at twelve yesterneet.. They.gat 
thersens middlin drunk, an’ they at 
it agheane this mornin. They’ ve nob- 
bat just left us. I changed this faave 
pund bill for ’em.” 

Tommy received the note with due 
dignity, examined it, and behold it 
displayed certain marks which proved 
it to be one of those that had been 
stolen from Mr S . “© Gad 
rot ye!” he exclaimed, “ you lanlauds 
arn't a haupenny betther than thieves. 
pore A ye stop’em? A jackass 
mud ha’ knawn ‘at they hadn’t getten 
the money honestly.—I've a right goad 
maand to tak ye up.” 

Tommy flourished his staff, and 


up’ to his ~ , and: 
and the landlord é 


nal ee eee 
n to fail ; and, upon ing over 
his shoulder, h i thet was 
in imminent of sight of 
his me He moreover bethought 
himself, that if they came up with the 
pickpockets, a battle would be inevi- 
table, and eS ve oe 
to arrange a scheme 
Moved these things he made a dead 
stop until Neddy reached him, and 
then dhey probecka at a more reason- 
able one 
*‘ 'Ye’re heavy heeled te-day, Ned- 
dy,” said the constable with much im- 
portance, “ but it’s nobbat some’odd 
ans ‘at can touch me at runnin’ when 
I lig mysen out.—We’re sumbody te- 
day,—we're e saavice,—we re 
likenesses of his Majesty.” ) 
“ Laud bliss me!” exclaimed the 
astonished Neddy, who could not con- 
ceive how this could be. 


* Yis, yis,” responded Tommy, in 


the same pous tone, “ it’s true 
eneauf. That is, Ise the King’s rippy- 
hentive : King “Gene Ne “at Ise 
in a wa 00, you're 
maa dunpateyanih saavant ;—Seah, 
you're his Majesty saavant.” 
‘¢ It’s varra clear,” replied Neddy, 
tossing up his head, and stalking © 
through the mud with as much 





* My readers will here recognize the Yorkshire dialect. I fear that they will scarce- 
ly get the true sound of the words, notwithstanding the pains that I have taken in spell- 
ing them ; the Cockney pronunciation is so horrible, and its ravages have been spread 


60 widely: 





era he mage rote 


> 


o 


aR : 


‘Heng yes 7° greedy taistril !” re- 


Fig geen = eg “then 


see th Scie aioe 
ty. “ if I gan ano~ 
ther step for less ’’an oaf. If ony beanes 

be broken, ony een be knocked out, I 
runs seame risk as yoursen, an’ I'll 
have seame pay.” 

The mortified chief was compelled 
to consent ; after a few moments of 


bie dags ; they stab cunstubbles—shut 
them—ripem It'll be weel, Ned- 
Cpe ony mair alaave.” 

said Neddy, “* youde- 

thumpin, for nut tell- 

this afore we staatit. If I'd 

knawn, I wadn’t ha’ storr'd a feate frea 

Kidd - . apne Tse ne wase 
yit, an’ 1’) agheane. 

8 Tesstey be aheneae yoursen 

fe epeake it,” answered the constable 


. ne Why hoo,” rejoined the deputy, 
** suppoase this greate fella ‘at we're 
seekin sud paal hoot a pistil an’ shut 
ye, or sud ram a knife inte your guts, 
or sud splet your skull wiv a waakin 
eaten S toss mye intiv a dike an’ 


eee noise !” cried the con- 
stable, who was shivering from head 
to foot. He had dilated on the danger 
to Nedidy, more to os mame of 


@ boast, than from 
seanpleuuelll 


, : of ‘any one suffering 
but his deputy ; but when the latter 
not only actually assumed it to be pos- 
sible for him to be slain, but enume- 
mated the various modes in which he 
might be put to death, it was more 


Kiddgwinkle History. Now EI. 


CMay, 
Seema teas 


rant inoedlastaly long A of lens 


outa * it’s tee te ton back— 
there'll be laatle sense e been sent: tid 
— afore yan’s taame for fifty shil- 


* You tawk like a waase man,” se- 
sponded: Neddy. The constable and 
his deputy turned fairly round, and 
directed their steps towards Kiddy« 
ae bout fifty yards, 

about fiity s 
Tommy Temple again broke lehens 
“< We're tossin,” said he, witha groan, 
pe me pom eerie ii 

—*< It’s varra true,’ solemnly respo 
ed. Neddy Blossom.—* An . 
cantindend Tommy, “ thas pickpockits 
wad ha’ gien thersens up at seet of 
us.”—** It’s varra possable,” replied 
Neddy.~—“ An’ if nut,” p the 
former, ‘‘ what’s an awd fellow an’ 
@ young haram-scaram lass? if we 
eouldn’t maister ‘em, we owt tebe 
skinn’d wick.”— It wad be a bonnin 
sham,” answered the latter, “ if 
on us wasn’t ower monny for ’em.”— 
*« Then let’s efther them agheane,” 
said theconstable ree pet Ise 
willin, as you seame te wish it,” 
joined the deputy with much niin 


e The two _———- suddenl 
whisked round, and once more swiftly 
travelled in pursuit of the robbers. 
The road was full of turns, so that 
they could seldom command a view of 
more of it than a few hundred yards. 
They along for half an ‘hour, 
and still the pickpockets were not over- 
taken ; this seemed to increase their 
courage marvellously, and Neddy even 
volunteered a song respecting the cap- 
ture of a highwayman, and got through 
it very creditably. At length, upon 
turning one of the angles of the road, 
they discovered a man and a woman 
not a hundred yards before them. Both 
suddenly involuntarily halted. 
Neddy’s legs rebelliously carried him 
five steps backward before he. could 
assume sufficient self-command to ren- 
der himself motionless. ‘Tommy look- 
ed at Neddy, and perceived that» his 
face was white as a sheet ;—Neddy 
looked at Tommy, and saw that his 
visage resembled in colour the inside 
of an old-milk cheese. 

“ We'll keep gangin, however,” end 
Tommy Temple, “ if we deant like 
their looks, we weant meddle wiv “em 
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if we 
' Blossom, “ bud 
Serpe ie 
consta thi t 
of some deliberation ; however, it was 
finally determined that they should 
Tommy sh conceal 
his staff, and that if upon coming up 
with the couple, there should be any 
thing awful in their appearance or de- 
meanour, they should not be molested 
on any consideration. 
The travellers — soon nee 
and they proved to be a decrepit o 
i icon and his wife. Our 
officers threw the mr ee A niece 
motherate day, gude 8s,” passed 
them, and then their courage not only 
returned, but seemed to blaze more 
fiercely than ever. After walking at a 
great rate for halfan hour longer, they 
found their strength begin to flag, and 
the calls of hunger to be somewhat 
pressing. ‘‘ I’ve some keak an’ bacon 
e me pocket,” said Tommy, “‘ let’s gan 
aback o’ that haystack, an’ hev a laatle 
rist.” The haystack stood just behind 
a towering thorn hedge, which ran 
along the side of the road, and a large 
gate offered an easy passage to it. The 
gate was our officers ap’ - 


ed the haystack, and lo! under i ts side, 
lay a man: fast asleep, and, under its 
end, lay-a young woman fast 


a e ny ne _ chief si- 
ntly. sli on his spectacles—drew 
forth his ocitvon deseription—exami- 
ned the slumberers most attentively 
—was overwhelmed with proofs—and 


likewise. - 


whispered to the deputy with a look all bea 


of horror, ‘* It's them !” 

The officers retreated about twenty 
yards to hold a council of war, taking 
care, however, in the meantime, to 
retain the command of the gate. On 
examining the landscape to see if help 
could be hed, should it be needed, five 
or six: men and boys were perceived 
ploughing in a almost within 
call. This was a most inspiriting cir- 
eumstance. *f If we id get weel 
astraade on ‘em afore they wakken,” 
said Tommy, ‘‘ we could knock their 
brains out if they meade owt te deah.” 
— If they were o’ their legs,” repli 
Neddy, “I wadn’t meddle wiv ‘em for 


wer awn seacrit.”— Yis,” the 


deputy, 

seah, it mun.”—They them- 
selves in due erder, and marched 
the attack ; the 
direction of the end of the 
his assistant that of its‘side. - 
. The frequent visits of carts 
away portions of the hay, had con 
ed the turf for‘many yards round’ 
stack, into mire six inches deep. 
officers waded through this mire as si- 
lently as possible, but nevertheless 
they made sufficient noise to awaken 
their prey, when they were within a 
few —— pr He 
suddenly sprung w r- feet,’ 
were cua to behold: two men ap= 
proaching them with: staves upr 


BF 


> EE 
Seek ES 


_as if to beat out their brains. 


pra. ay | a the plan 


most terri tone possible, “* f au-' 
ther ye, id king neame, te souenther 
—to gie yoursens up tiv us, twea of 
his majesty’s cunstubbles, for thievin, 


hans behint ye, and art 
tice ‘at ye may be hang’d, we'll 

nes e skin !"—* Go to 
hell,” replied the fellow with a grin 
**if you dare to touch either of us, 
node out your top lights!” He threw 
while the T aiude's chailer peek 
while the gir a simi ; 
and imitated his motions. My ee 
- Notwithstanding what N 

som had said, he was not at 


a thoosan pund, frae fear o’ pistils; his 


but as it is, we can’t weel be owerset.” 
—* Then we'll at em,” said-Tomm 
fiercely. —** Varra weel,” 

Neddy, with much firmness.—“ You 





a . d ed > 
r, was not yet uered. He 


J 


at his foe, who in his turn was 


fing motion to the towel, dealt him 
such a stroke on the body as made his 


PP espe pet 
’ irl were not idle ; they 
perenne acme 


I be bun te say ‘at Justice ’Il set 
th free, an’ mebbe tak a faney te th’ 


i argain,”—‘‘ Hold your b——~ 
ye y jackanapes !” replied 
ges ing her Title clenched 
fist at him,—“‘ touch me if you darg! 
—If ye do—if ye do—I'll give your 
aah basket what mae i in- 
.of provisions for. a f ight !”— 
2 was foiled in his tactics, 
nicknames, and braved, all. in 


Fol 


sprung forward again, with the inten- 
of making afew more. circuits 
round the stack, but hearing him groan 
bitterly, and seeing him stand with his 
hands clapped upon his eye, she flew 
at him again, seized the end of his staff 
with one hand, and now pommelled 
him on the ribs, and then scratched 


ight, whereupon she caught one of 
his legs, gave it a jerk up, and then ! 
— Gracious powers ! there was then seen 
Tommy Temple the tailor, habited in 
his Sabbath nts, his new great~ 
coat, beaver little the worse for wear, 
and white neckeloth, with a chocolate 
handkerchief over it,ilaid on his back, 
and half buried in mud !—There was 


_ then seen Tommy Temple, the valour- 


ous constable in chief o pare, ary 
laid prostrate under, and wholly at the 


mercy of a fémale pickpocket ! 

It therefore happened that much at 
the same moment, Neddy Blossom-was 
triumphantly bestriding the prostrate 


man, and the female was triumphant- 
bestriding the prostrate Tommy 


1 : 

a This was a woe J awkward 
and embarrassing state of things. It 
neutralized the success of both parties, 
and seemed to say that they.should 
remain in their present position for 
ever. “ Neddy hunny, come an’ seaye 
my life!” groaned ‘Tommy ;—“‘ Gad 
bon your soft head !” responded. the de- 
puty in deep vexation, “‘ I cud) eloot 
you mysen for lettin sike 4 creature as 


ly; that ton you up.” Neddy looked wist- 


fully to see if he could serve his leader, 
this threw him off his guard, and the 
robber took advantage of it. The lat- 
ter, instructed perhaps by the example _ 
of the girl, seized the leg of bis Gon-» 


queror, and raised himself up with’ - 


such foree, that he fairly threw the des 
puty.on his head. in the mud ;, 
ran off, and the girl ran after him. 
“ Dabbish maa buttans !” ejaculated 
4 
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Neddy,as hegathered himself up again 
and scraped the mud off his eyes, 
“ bud I'll hei my pennaths hoot of 
‘em for this.” He then, forgetting 
to pick his hat, pursued them at 
fu I peed, and the ¢onstable was im- 
by shanie to rise and follow 
Pim, The ploughmen who command- 
ed a full view of them, had stop 
their horses to gaze, at the beginning 
of the fray, although they could not 
tell for their lives what to make of the 
matter. When, however, they saw, 
first the pickpocket, then the girl, next 
Neddy without his hat, and then the 
constable, all flying efter each other 
with, the utmost swiftness, they were 
that all was not right, and 
they sallied forth in a body to inter- 
cept the runners, ‘“ A wager!” cried 
the man, “‘ make way! a wager !” “It 
weant deah,” replied. the first plough- 
man, as he seized him by the collar ; 
the girl was next , then the of- 
ficers came up, and finally Tommy 
Temple's official character was made 
known—his warrant was exhibited— 
we bpyti te told—a Lid was —— 

‘om a bouring e, into whi 
the bg oem were put, with their 
hands tied behind them—five shilli 
bapa gag to the ploughmen to drink 
—and the constable and his deputy 
drove off with their prisoners in 
triumph to Kiddywinkle, at which 
ag place they arrived in perfect 

ety. 

Thos ended this most eventful, pe. 
rilous, triumphant, and memorable 
expedition of Tommy Tempie and 
Neddy Blossom. Neither of. them 
ever saw a day like that, either before 
or after it. eir wives ever after- 
wards esteemed them to be quite the 
equals of Wellington in military ge- 
nius and bravery, and even glory, 
The wife of Tom Se was of, 
ten heard to say that “her husban 
wad ha’ been meade a barronite for 
what he then did id king sarvice, if 
greate foaks had had ony deacen 
aboot ’em.” Never did the heroes af> 
terwards enter company, without gi 
ving an exceedingly long and lumin- 
ous hi of the exploit. They did 
not give it exactly as I have given it, 
but this may be fare accounted for, 
They were interested—I am disinte- 


rested—and this makes a mighty dif- 


ference. Had T been one of them, 


I should not have written as I have 
oe bolstered, veiled, add. 
OL. . 


discovered; and the girl, upon 
interr » actually con 
she hed. thrown the whole of ‘these 
Sooners oy ae “nog 
save the three and sixpence, into a 
ditch, as things of no worth! This. 
naturally rendered the poet inconsola- 
alas! miseries thickened yp- 


place were 
duly conveyed to Miss Peggy Little- 
sight, who forthwith privatel 
her servant to Mr Slenderst 
ings to make inquiries touch el 
truth. The girl ascertained that 
poet’s not been brok { 
no knife had pee) tee him—that 
no “ ury had befallen ng 
and Mr ve swore upon 
honour that he was neither mellow 
nor frisky, and that he did not te 
the young beggar into. the inn’s ya 
He, however, thoughtlessly 
a boast, that he perhaps could oa ve 
done it, had he been so inclined ; and 
he was constrained to admit, that the 
female had abstracted all Miss Peggy's 
pledges from his nated decoh et. 
Miss Littlesight rumina up- 
on this. She could not Cohan bate 
Mr Slenderstave could know’ that he 
could have bye seng the girl into the 
ard, except experiment ; 
the pr hot oy ive how oe io 
ible for girl: to em 
a et, if yee kept at @ 
decorous distance from her, and had 
not violated his solemn vows of eter- 
nal constancy,. The servant, upon be- 
ing called upon for her opinion, and 


upon hearing the fi her young . 
siete: Geitarea that it les 
amounted to ‘positive proof, that. 

wr acting most 


Slenderstave 





ous 


rics ; and as soon as she was suf- 
recovered to guide a pen, she 

fe a note to the poet, which 
informed him, that he was a brute— 
a villain—a monster ;—that he might 
revel with girls as he pleased ; 


a moment, went into 


—that he should have no more of her 
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their smiles ;—that she discarded him, 
and would never see him more ;—and 
that she was on the point of leaving 
the world for ever! Mr Slenderstave 
received -the note—read it—and took 
to his bed immediately. 


Thus ends the second part of Kid- 
dywinkle History. 





precious gifts, wherewith to purchase 


WORKS ON IRELAND.* 
Memoirs of Captain Rock.—Crocker’s South of Ireland. 


In one of D'Israeli’s entertaining 
volumes, an account is given of a 
French Gragened the scene of which 
is laid in a madhouse—all the persons 
of the drama—lovers and ladies—fa- 
thers and children—physicians and 
servants, are insane ; and the interest 
of the piece arises from the zeal with 
which each pursues his respective in- 
terests—regardless of the effect of his 
conduct on the fortunes or opinions of 
any of the others, because of their 
madness he forms a perfectly just es- 
timate, though incapable of perceiving 
the exhibition, or acknowledging the 
existence of disease in his own mind. 
The story is skilfully told—some in- 
cidents are so managed as to excite 
mouch laughter ; and the play, con- 
sidered as a work of art, deserved the 
success with which it was rewarded. 
Yet an Englishman may be allowed 
to express his joy, that in our litera- 
ture, fantastic as it occasionally is, 
there is no such work ; and in honour 
to human nature, it should perhaps 
be also a subject of congratulation, 
that the writer who could thus deli- 
berately sport with the most grievous 
calamity to which man is subject, was 
hi a lunatic. 

When we read Captain Rock’s Me- 
moirs, and remembered the scenes 
of blood which for three years have de- 
solated the fairest provinces of Ire- 
land—while, with fear and trembling, 
we at this hour think of the insecu- 
rity of our friends there, the first feel- 
ing excited by the book, was sorrow 
that any one could be found to jest 
* with such a subject. The next feel- 
ing of natural consolation is, if this 


be a fit subject for jesting, thank God 
the insult to a degraded pate is 
not offered by a native of Scotland or 
England —that the author of this 
weak and very wicked book, is an 
Irishman. Again, thank God that 
the writer who has given such of- 
fence and pain, who ridicules the 
distresses of the peasantry, while he 
justifies their crimes, and does what 

e can to perpetuate their ignorance, 
is a Roman Catholic. 

It is not easy to describe this mis- 
chievous publication ; though pro- 
fessing to be “‘ the Memoirs of Cap- 
tain Rock,” and though written in the 
name of that “ celebrated Irish chief. 
tain,” little advantage is taken of the fic- 
tion—a series of essays connected by no 
one principle of association—suggest- . 
ing no plan for the removal of any one 
evil mentioned—exhibiting no gene- 
ral view of politics,—and in which the 
least interesting portions of Irish his- 
tory, drawn from the most obvious 
sources of information, repeated and 
reprinted even to satiety—are loosely, 
hastily, and unskilfully put together, 
—forms the body of the work ;—the 
pertness and vivacity of a superficial 
thinker (‘‘ looks wise, the pretty soul, 
and thinks he ’s thinking,”) sporting 
with his subject, and such a subject, 
(“ dallying with wrong that does no 
harm” forsooth,) gives occasionally, 
though not often, some relief to the 
wearied reader. Did we not know the 
habits which newspaper readers form, 
we should have actually thought it im- 
possible for any one, (not compelled,) 
to finish the perusal of this volume. 
Often did we think, in our weary study, 





* 1. Memoirs of Captain Rock, the celebrated Irish Chieftain, with some Account of 

is Ancestors. Written by himself. London. Longman and Co. 1824. 
2. Researches in the South of Ireland, illustrative of the Scenery, Architectural Re- 
mains, and the Manners and Superstitions of the Peasantry. By T. Crofton Croker. 
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of that. magic. book told of in the old 
romance-— 

“ He said the book he gave to me, 

Was of : historie, 

Which historie was never yet read through, 
Nor never will, for no man dare it do— 
Young scholars have pick’d out some- 


thing 
From the contents that dare not read with- 
in a 


His writing did seem to me to be 
Of hardeg’d metal like steel or accumie : 
The volume of the book did seem to me, 
As the Book of Martyrs, or Turk’s His- 
torie.”’ 
The fiction is in some respects conve- 
nient.—When the conspiracy formed 
ainst the religion and governments 
of Europe was in active operation, 
among the means most effective, was 
the Sign pe of dramatic poems, 
novels, and pamphlets, under assumed 
characters: the history of Christiani- 
ty was ridiculed in what seemed to be 
attacks on Judaism—its philosophy in 
discussing, as it would seem, the right 
to respect which Mohammedanism and 
other establishments had in Pagan 
countries. The scene was placed at a 
distance, and in fictions, often ingeni- 
ous, the merits of the existing govern- 
ments were insidiously (and unfair- 
ly, because indirectly)’ discussed,— 
in the entire work, a delusion to which 
the reader willingly subjected himself 
was created ;—he was called upon to 
assume the character, and invest him- 
self with the prejudices of the native 
of a foreign land, while he beheld the 
author personating some fancied cha- 
racter, and in that disguise, artfully 
attacking, or weakly vindicating, the 
institutions of his country,—and thus 
it is, that of the thousand questions 
which Voltaire discusses, scareely one 
is fairly stated ; for the primary ob- 
jects of thought, deceptive ciphers are 
placed ; the reasoning is conducted as 
an intellectual game of substitution 
and analogy ; and if, with all the ad- 
vantages of previous arrangement in 
his favour, the infidel seems to lose the 
game, he may state the value of the 
counters as he pleases ; and affecting 
to disregard the loss, may have impu- 
dence enough to claim praise for the 
construction of the automaton, whose 
movements he was directing, or for 
the magnificence of the costume, un- 
der the folds of which he hides him- 
self. Who could be angry with the 
wooden chess-player ? Who fall out 
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and distinctness to the 

a lawless i Psp 
expressing, we hope 
feelin aa opinions of but one indi- 
fupepdaiinn Josip weigh yo 

or it any 

po sister island—though there is not 
a single incident or description of any 
one scene connected with the disturb- 


tion very convenient. An Irish poet, 
of some distinction, a few years ago, 
in an Eastern Tale, found the oppor- 
tunity of expressing the violent party 
feeling of some of his coun ; 
and lest the resemblance sh 

the reader, it is carefully pointed out 
to him by a flattering note. In Cap- 
tain Rock the same sentiments are 
easily exhibited ;—that which. 

in the mouth of a real Captain Rock be 
treason,—that which, uttered in a vil- 
lage pot-house, would lead to crime, 
to be punished probably by death, is 
now, when published in a form cal- 
culated to do a thousand-fold injury, 
py it would seem, on the 

of its dramatic propriety. Captain 
Rock, it will be yet speak as it 
would become him to do—as if the 
selection of a gubject was no part of 
the author’s work—as if it was no en- 
couragement to the bandits of the South 
of Ireland, to find their feelings ex- 
pressed, and arguments, such as they 
are, suggested to them—as if there was 
no sin or danger in ** sowing the dra- 
gon’s teeth, which may rise up armed 
men, 


‘* With trait’rous promises the foe be- 
friending, 
And words and wit to vulgar errors lend- 


ing.” 

The writer would not probabl 
in his own person, as Rock is Tien 
do, of the same obnoxious individuals ; 
but the disguise which removes the 
danger of expressing coarse abuse, also 
in — neutralizes its effect, and gives 
(what perhaps was the author's inteti- 
tion) to his praise the appearance of 
unmeaning, gratuitous, and unauswer- 
able ayes a ae 

It is scarcely possi read- 
er should moka from the title of this 
book, be led to antieipate some ateount 





7 this; however, there is not one word. 
There is a narrative of Irish affairs, 
from’ the year a.m. I. to the year of 
the Union. The reigns of Ollam Fod- 
lah, Dubblachta, Flabhertach, Brian 
Borombie, Elizabeth, George IIT., &c. 
&e. are’ commemorated : mea- 
sure whatever, both of England and the 
local ¢ ment, is condemned ; and 
thoagh i'the writer endeavours to sup- 
port his assertions by the help of quota- 
tions from authors, whom, while he 
transcribes, he cannot forbear sneering 
_at, he feels it to admit that 
he has written rather what he could 
tell, than what he has proved. Ina 
work of which every seems writ- 
ten in blood, “‘ the celebrated Irish 
Chieftain” affects to have sup 
matter which he might have advanced 
in support of his argument, from the 
fear of prosecution. ‘This fear is ex- 
in the following language by 
in Rock, who, in a few pages, 
gives us a particular account of the 


plan and extent of his education. 


* Matthew Lanesburgh, the Francis 
Moore of the Continent, in apologizing for 
the delay of his Almanack for 1824, pretty 


ee sora: that it was owing to the 
of the Holy Alliance, who had 


denounced some parts of his works as @an- 

tothe peace of Europe. ‘I have, 

fore,’ he says, * consented to sacrifice 

‘these passages, because, je tiens infiniment 
4 ce.qu’on me lise.’ 

*¢ From the same motive I have, myself, 
in the course of these pages, rejected many 
historical facts and documents, though of 
considerable importance to the illustration 
of my subject; because I am well aware, 
that in the present times, matter Of fact has 

0 te, and that state- 

ned to, must be méa- 

sured by a minute-glass,—because I know, 
too, that of all the bores of the day, poor 
Treland is (what some of her antiquarians 
wish to prove her) hyperborean—and_be- 
cause, in short, like the worthy almanack. 
rt just mentioned, ‘ je tiens infiniment 

ce qu’on me lise.”” 


The account of the chieftain’s edu- 
cation is far the best chapter of the 
‘work. Mr North, whose description 
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in 7? ‘of the hedge-sc 
the books read there; ‘provoked 
such contradiction from the Irish 
clergy and convention, could scarcely ’ 
have calculated on being able to pro- 
duce in his favour a witness so en- 
tirely unimpeachable as Captain Rock 
is on such a subject—the passage 
being direct and simple narrative, 
exhibits less of the affectation of fine 
writing than the same number, of 
pages in any other part’ of thé work. 


“¢ That particular hedge-school, which 
had the honour of educating me, deserved 
rather, perhaps, to be called a university 
as the little students, having first received 
their rudiments in the ditch, were from 
thence promoted, in due time, to graduate 
under the hedge. 

*¢ Tt is a mistake to say that the Irish 
are uneducated. There are many, it is 
true, among us, who might exclaim, like 
Skirmish, ‘If I had handled my pen as 
well as I have handled my bottle, what a 
charming hand I should have written by 
this time !’ But there is no doubt that the 
faculty of reading and writing is quite as 
much diffused among the Irish as among 
the English peasantry. 

*¢ The difference is not in the quantity, 
but the quality of our education. The 
charter-schools having done their utmost 
to sicken us against catechisms, and our 
own priests not suffering us to read the 
Bible, * we are driven between both, to 
select a course of study for ourselves ; and 
the line of reading most usually adopted is 
as follows :— 

- In History—Annals of Irish Rogues 
and Rapparees. 

*¢ In Biography—Memoirs of Jack the 
Bachelor, a notorious Smuggler, and of 
Freney, a celebrated Highwayman. 

*¢ In Theology—Pastorini’s P. 
cies, and the Miracles of Prince Hohen- 
lohe. 

“ In Poetry—Ovid’s Art of Love, and 
Paddy’s Resource. 

** In Romance-reading—Don Belianis 
of Greece, Moll Flanders, &c. &c. 

*¢ Such being the leading works in that 
choice catalogue, from which, i 
to the taste of the parties, is selected the 
chief reading of the cottagers of Ireland. 

** So educated and so governed, is. it 
wonderful that the Rock family should 
flourish ?”"—-P. 188, 


away’ 





* On this passage is the following note, which, from the writer we review, will be 


felt as 3 important admission. “ The arguments of the Roman Catholic Clergy, 
use 


e the Bible, as a 


Class-book, are well founded; but the length 
objections to a free and 


general perusal of the 
well of civil as of religious liberty:"— 
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Such studies qualify-Captain Rock 
for discussing the question of educa- 
tion ; the graduate of the hedge re- 
ene with indifference,—which per- 

aps, with all the sneers, the learned 
editor envies,—the ‘‘ bene se gessit 

uamdin apud nos commoratus est” 
of the national university. Charter- 
schools and free-schools are regariled 
with distrust and derision ; diocesan 
and hial schools are pronounced 
in ve—and it is but too true 
yet if foolish fears prevent Roman 
Catholics from attending the schools, 
are they entitled to transfer the blame 
of their ignorance to those who pro- 
vide the means of education for them, 
and, in every way they can, point out 
its unspeakable advantages ?—even the 
Kildare Street Society is not spared, 
though in their schools every sacrifice 
hat Bet made, in the hope of re- 
moving the objections of the Roman 
Catholics. ‘The existence of a Bible, 
even of the Doway translation, in the 
school, of which a chapter is occasion- 
ally read aloud by the master, is held 
to be a sufficient compliance with the 
principle of scriptural education, in 
the faith of which the society exists ; 
for this purpose it receives its public 
grants, and is enabled to collect pri- 
vate subscriptions, and is the legatee 
of. considerable property. And this 
principle, we hope and trust, it will 
never attempt to alter or deny—with 
Mr North in the House of Commons 
to advocate and explain its reasons, 
we fear very little the effect of any 
misrepresentation. 

Captain Rock says, 

*¢ Out of the public funds, granted to 
this institution for the purposes of educa- 
tion, the greatest ion, it seems, finds 
its way to the favoured region of Ulster,.— 
that being (according to the usual rule for 
appropriating money in Ireland) the part 
of the country where such assistance is 
least wanted. By their own report, in- 
deed, it appears that one northern county, 
Antrim, has shared twice as much of their 
assistance as the whole province of Con- 
naught ;. and, in conformity with this sys- 
tem, we find, out of a list of one hundred 
and twenty-seven schoolmasters appointed 
+ by them, no more than forty-nine Catho- 
lics,”"=—-P. 179. 


With what a serious air is this state- 
ment made !—The illiberality of the 
Kildare Street Society proved by ha- 
ving nearly half its masters Roman 
Catholics! If this be indeed the case, 
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in nutnber of Roman Ca (tae 
lified to conduct a. school) 
educated Protestants, a 0 
could scarcely be advanced’ of the 
anxious preference given to: 
Catholics.-Again, The parts of Ireland 
which least want educatton, most 
assistance from the society. To be sure 
they do—how could it be otherwise ? 
Is not this what a moment's consider~ 
ation would compel us to anticipate? 
The poor of Antrim feel the 

of education. They solicit, and obtain, 
and deserve the aid of the 
And is the society to become w of 
well-doing ? to t the field which 
has amply repaid her labours.. No; 
each year, we trust that in the North 
new schools may be founded. Similar 
assistance is by the same society anxi- 
ously offered to the South, and con- 
temptuously rejected ; but if the so- 
ciety had never established or assisted 
a school, the publication of its most 
valuable and interesting books, which 
have already superseded the library 
described in a former extract, has 
done more to benefit the country than 
any words can adequately ex 
Good has been thus done, which has 
its reward on earth, and after earth. 
Other men and other societies have in 
the same unhappy country been also 
in their way busy,—“ sowing the wind, 
to reap the whirlwind.” . 

It would occupy more time than we 
can at present command, and more 
space than could be reasonably allow- 
ed for an article on a volume “ born 
to be forgot,” to follow Captain Rock 
in his miscellaneous and tin 
observations. . All who disbelieve the 
doctrines, and despise the forms of the 
Church of England, meet in this mili- 
tary orator a warm and very violent 
advocate. In vain has it been shewn 
that the right to tithe is as the right 
to any other —this writer is 
posers oe Mig bm it as a tax. Is 
t accidental, that in quoting an ex~ 
cellent pamphlet on the subject, the 
title is misprinted, and the reference 
therefore gives no information which 
will enable the reader to compare 
the statements of Captain Rock with 
the unanswerable argument of S. N., 
to whom, in vanity, which, if we 


and one more lately 
published by the same writer, extracts 


ar 
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inted in the i 

as dag, 
fox wed, bial 

servi 
Rock does not believe the 
of Prince Hohenlohe, though 
that name was to have 
of his cottage classics—but 
i was a great believer in 
miracles, both old and new,” the son 
nity of saying, that it 
is in vain to tell us that Folly confines 
to any particular creed. She 
such Bixot, but, like Pope’s 

» * shines on all alike in thei 

.” An attempt was made by the 
bishops of the Roman Catholics to re- 
present the cure of some nervous dis- 
eases, in which the sufferers had all 
the assistance of medicine, as mira- 
culous proofs of their own divine 
mission. These cures are said to have 
been performed by a native of Ger- 
many residing there, on patients in 
Ireland whom he had never seen, 
though it is proved by Dr Pfeuffer’s 
Memoir, that he failed in every case in 
which he undertook to perform cures 
by sympathetic prayer on the sick of 
a German hospital—the belief of these 
German miracles, which no man now 
believes, (they being now three months 
old,) but which are yet preached in 
Ireland, perhaps to keep alive a faith 
in Pastorini’s Prophecies of hatred and 
blood, is represented as only an in- 
stance of the credulity to which man’s 
nature is subject, and is compared 
with a narrative found in the deposi- 
tions collected after the Rebellion of 
1641. “ Which,” says this veracious 
commentator, “‘ proves how implicitly 
a Protestant Bi nop could believe a 
psalm-singing ghosts,” p. 248. In 
anotizer part of the work, the same de- 

positions are thus alluded to— 


** How far those depositions are worthy 
of belief, on which the heaviest of 
against the Catholics rest, may be 

ju from pay em gray alan ed 
Yationality. It was deposed, ghosts 
of the Protestants, drowned by the rebels 
at Portadown Bridge, were seen for a long 
moving in various shapes upon the 
river; and Doctor Maxwell, Bishop of 
Kilmore, (one of the most credible, per- 
_ haps, of all the deponents,) enters into 
i s about these ghosts in his 

and describes them as * some- 

ving been seen, day and night, 

ing upon the river, sometimes brand- 
heir naked swords ; sometimes sing- 
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i and at other times shriekin 
yey hideous and fearful an 
We see by this, too, that Protestant Bi- 
shops occasionally can rival even Catholic 
ones in their deglutition of the miraculous.” 
P. 94. 


Before we make any remark on the 
logic which could justify the falsehood 
of one church bythe supposed credu- 
lity of an individual belonging to ano- 
ther—before we expose Captain Rock’s 
misrepresentation of Doctor Maxwell’s 
evidence, by a reference to the deposi- 
tions in question, and without delay- 
ing to remark on the contrast between 
the eager efforts to believe the ‘‘ lying 
wonders” of our own days, and the 
strife of Dr Maxwell’s mind to disbe- 
lieve that of which he expressly says 
he had no other evidence than the as- 
sertions and the oaths of others, and 
yet allows its due weight to human 
testimony, we must, even at the hazard 
of appearing tedious, quote the follow- 
ing passage from Sir W. Temple's ad- 
mirable Preface to his History of the 
Rebellion. 

*¢ To speak truth exactly, is highly com. 
mendable in any man, especially in one 
that takes upon him to be a public inform- 
er; to raze, to corrupt a record, is a crime 
of a very high nature, and by the laws of 
the land most severely punishable. His- 
tories are called Testes temporum, lux ve- 
ritatis, vita memoria ; and certainly he 
doth offend in a high degree, who shall 
either negligently suffer, or wilfully pro- 
cure them to bring false evidence; that 
shall make their dark lanterns to give 
light but on one side, or, as ignes fatui, to 
cause the reader to wander from the.truth, 
and vainly to follow. false shadows, or the 
factious humours of the writer’s brain. To 
be false, to deceive, to lie, even in ordin 
discourse, are vices commonly branded wit! 
much infamy, and held in great detestation 
by all good men. And therefore certainly 
those that arrive at such a height of impu- 
dence, as magisterially to take upon them 
not only to abuse the present, but future 
ages, must needs render themselves justly 
odious. They stand responsible for other 
men’s errors; and whereas, in all other- 
notorious offenders, their sin and their life 
determines at furthest together ; the sin of 
these men is perpetrated after their decease ; 
they speak when they are dead, make false 
infusions into every age, and court every 
new person that shall many years after cast 
his eyes upon their story to give belief to 
their lies.” The depositions, though taken 
after the most mature deliberation, were, 
says Sir W. Temple, “* held by the Irish 
to be very injurious to their countrymen ; 
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but,” he adds, ‘*it is not much to be won- 
dered, if they who had it in design to de- 
stroy all the public records ancient 
monuments in the kingdom, to banish both 
the English law and government, do so 
bitterly declaim against these evidences of 
their cruelty, “8 lively mien ane 
in to perpetuate the mem to thei 

Tr they gould aa hich 

pes ey could imagine which way to 
silence, or by what means to blast the cre- 
dit of these examinations thus solemnly 
taken, and | ate according to their most 
impetuous desires, upon the late treaty of 
peace, to have all the indictments legally 
put in against the principal rebels to their 
adherents, taken off the file and cancelled, 
they would not be out of hope, as these 
times now are, to palliate their rebellion 
with such specious pretences as that their 
barbarous cruelties, acted beyond all paral- 
lel, being forgotten, it should with great ap- 
plause pass down to posterity, under the 
name of a holy and just law, for the de- 
fence of the Catholic cause.”——Sir W. 


Temple’s Preface. 


Having thus prefaced, let us glance 
over these examinations, which prove 
to Captain Rock, “ that Protestant 
Bishops can occasionally rival Catholic 
ones in the deglutition of the miracu- 
lous.” —Rock, p. 94. 


*¢ Robert Maxwell, clerk, Archdeacon 
of Down, sworn and examined, deposeth 
and: saith, inter alia ;— 

*¢ That, by command from Sir Phelim 
O'Neil, the rebels the deponent’s 
brother, Lieutenant James Maxwell, out 
of his bed, in the rage and height of a burn- 
ing fever ; and, lest any of his acquaintance 
_ or friends should bury him, they carried 
him’two miles from any church, and there 
cruelly butchered him, when he neither 
knew what he did or said; and thus Sir 
Phelim paid him two hundred and sixty 
pounds which he owed him ; and his wife, 
Grissel Maxwell, being in child-birth, they 
stript stark-naked, drove her about an ar- 
row’s flight to the Black water, and drown- 
ed her.” 


Then follows an account of un- 


speakable h 


orrors. 


“¢ The number of the people drowned at 
the bridge of Portadown are diversely re- 
ported, according as men staid among the 
rebels. This deponent, who staid as long 
as any, and had better intelligence than 
most of the English amongst them, and had 
best reason to know the truth, saith, ‘ there 
were (by their own report) one hundred and 
ninety drowned with Mr Fullarton. At 
another time, they threw one hundred and 
forty over thoeaid Baidaje ; ak ancther time, 
thirty-six, or thirty-seven; and socontinued, 
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eneire wth “sera | 
sup to must 

be above one thousand; besides as! 
more drowned between that bridge and 
peat lough of Montjoy ; besides those w 
shenal, and the ‘Roslsh, planets 
i regard there eacaped 
all those quarters, 

must needs amount to many thousands. 
oe: bd re There are 
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; 
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Le 


: 
: 


ne 


eb 
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mothy Jephes, and the most of those who 
were thrown over Portadown Bridge, were 
daily and nightly seen to walk upon the 
river—sometimes singing of psalms, some- 
times brandishing of naked swords, some- 
times screeching in a most bideous and 
fearful manner. The deponent did not be- 
lieve the same at first, neither doth he yet 
know whether to believe it or no ; but saith, 
that divers of the rebels assured him that 
they themselves did dwell near to the same 
river, and being daily affrighted with those 
apparitions, but especially with their horri- 
ble screeching, were, in conclusion, enforced 
to remove farther into the country : their 
own priests and friars could not deny the 
truth thereof. But, as it was by the 
nent objected unto them, they said it was a 
cunning slight of the devil, to hinder this 
t work of propagating the Catholic 
aith, and killing of heretics ; or that it was 
wrought by witchcraft. The deponent him- 
self lived within thirteen miles of the bridge, 
and never heard any man so much as doubt 
— truth th ne = papacy | he obli- 
no man’s faith, in regard he saw it 
not with his own eyes; otherwise he had 
as much certainty as morally could be re- 
quired of such a matter.” 


We have been thus particular in our. ' 
extracts, not only because Captain Rock 


is occasionally very facetious on the 
subject of Dr Maxweli’s credulity, 
but because from this selected speci- 
men he argues that the depositions of 
1641 are undeserving of credit or at- 
— Dr Maxw re — 
sists in his repeati th strong 
guarded expeeaaas of doubt of the 
common reports of the neighbourhood 
at the time, which were, that in the 
paroxysms of a diseased conscience, 
the rebels imagined that they beheld 
nosts of their victims ; does it not 
ifirm, rather than im the evi- 
dence of the most shocking cruelties 
recorded in the history of mankind, 





has sworn to this fact, are we warrant- 
ed in di jing the Archdeacon’s 
account of his brother end his wife? 
Because murderers go mad, are we 
therefore entitled to describe their 
guilt as a maniacal delusion ? 
It would be wearisome to follow the 
writer of this inflammatory volume 
all his falsifications of history, 
and indeed of little use ;—those to 
whom his book is addressed, are more 
likely to look to the colouring, than to 
the truth of the narrative. To argue 


sophistically is more easy than to ex- 
a sophism, and in our remarks on 


oes of sophisms, we are anxious 
rather to shew the spirit in which the 
book is written, than to write a com- 


mentary upon it The perpetual at- 
tempts at wit, repeated and disappoint- 
ed, and proving the poverty of the 
mind, which, in defect of other food, 
is obliged to put up with such enter- 
tainment, remind us of Captain Rock’s 
own “ evening conversaziones round 
his small turf’ fire, and his frugal re- 
past on that imaginative dish, potatoes 
and point.”* 


e almost regret having been led 
into exposing, the misrepresentations 
of Archdeacon Maxwell's evidence, 


[ May, 


the meonsequence of the 
conclusion Captain Rock draws from 
the assumed premise of the Archdea~ 
con’s credulity. We will not discuss 
with the incendiary writer, the many 
questions of Irish history which he 
treats, as though, we think, a regard to 
self-preservation should make us study 
the dreadful record ofa nation rising 
up as one man, to murder the defence- 
less, with whom they had been living 
on terms of brotherhood and peace, 
which has since become 8 Spe 
yet these are “‘ things to think of, not 
to tell;” in this our day, it ought, 
however, to be holden in remembrance 
who were the instigators of the mas- 
sacre—how 3 were men who “ had, 
in regard of their knowledge of the 
laws of the land, very great reputation 
and trust,” and how on the eve of the 
rebellion— 

“ They to stand up like great 
patriots, for the vindication of the liberties 
of the subject, and redress of their pretend- 
ed grievances, and having by their hold 
appearing therein, made a great party in 
the House of Commons, some of them did 
there isterially obtrude, as undoubted 
maxims of the law, the pernicious specula~ 
tions of their own brain, which, though 
plainly discerned to be full of virulency, 
and tending to sedition, yet so strangely 
were many of the Protesiants, and wells 
meaning men in the house, blinded with 
an apprehension of ease and redress, and 
so stupified with their bold accusations of 
the government, as most thought net fit, 
others durst not stand up to contradict 
their fond assertions ; so as what they 
spoke was received with great acclamation, 
and much applause, by most of the Protes- 
tant members of the house, many of which, 
under specious pretences of public zeal to 
this country, they had inveigled into their 
party.” 

This is a fact, which requires no 
comment from us; these are truths 
which should be “ pavavra cuveraes.” 





* When there is but a small portion of salt left, the potatoe, instead of being dipt 
into it by the guests, is merely, as a sort of indulgence to the fancy, pointed at it.”— 


Rock, p. 243. 


We suspect that this is a Cumberland treat, and not known in Ireland, but Captain 
Rock is authority. It is thus alluded to in Anderson’s ballads :— 


*¢ T dinnerless 
If we get a 


ae hawf o’ the week ; 
meat on a Sunday, 


She cuts me nae mair than would physic a sneype, 
Then we've ’tatey and point every Monday.” 


+ Sir W. Temple, Hist. of Rebellion. 
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- ‘We come to the last recorded ad- 
venture of the captain.— 

* One evening the captain, who is ra- 
ther of a romantic a ae 4 it 
seems, indulging himself aw 

i on. the banks of the river rad 
meditating, no doubt,.on the events of his 
long life, and sighing after that peace which 
he might have enjoyed, had the measures 
of the government not forced him into such 
riotous distinction. From this reverie he 
was awakened by the tramp of horses, and 
saw rapidly advancing toward him a party 
of that gendarmerie, to whom, at present, 
is confided the task of civilizing Ireland.”’ 
He ** was conducted to the gaol of Tip- 
perarys A Sessions’ under s. insurrec- 
tion act, being always ready in that town, 
he was tried” the following day, and the 
crimes with which he was charged were, 
Firstly, being out in the open air by moon- 
light ; and secondly, not being able to give 
an account of himself.—Being found guilty 
br the transportable ca ig pene. that 

being out by moonlight, the captain is 
at this moment on hi to those distant 
shores, where so man * who love the 
moon’ have preceded him.” Rock, p. 371. 


Had the friends of Thurtell, “ the 
benevolent,” after his being hanged on 
the merits of his case, endeavoured to 
excite sympathy in his favour, because 
—injured man—he was conyicted on 
a holiday, we snould then perhaps 
have a lel to the strange inculpa- 
tion of the laws, under which the sup- 
posed author of such a book is re- 
moved from the society which, now 
that his power of injuring it more ma- 
terially is taken away, he continues to 
insult or disturb by his writings. 
When a volume of satirical verses was 
a few years ago attributed to a popular 
poet, an advertisement was inserted in 
the papers, saying that the knowl 
of low life exhibited in the work mig 
have saved a gentleman of his rank in 
society from the character of writing 
the work in question. Should public 
rumour attribute Captain Rock’s Me- 
moirs to an individual, whom we are 
disposed even yet to regard with bet- 
ter hopes than such writings warrant, 
to none more than to ourselves would 
pleasure be afforded, by an authorised 
contradiction of a report which cannot 
but be injurious. 


To Mr Crorton Croxer, we per- 
haps owe some apology, for connecting 
with our review of Captain Rock’s Me- 
moirs, the ** Researches in the South of 
Treland.” He will, we feel sure, excuse 

Vou. XV. 


Croker’s Researches inthe South of Irelund. 


only choice is between addiiie to 
Set ey bene 
eet, of hi teresting work, an 
oe aelay of another month. 
roker’s consists in dissertations 
on the civil and ecclesiastical history; 
the scenery ; the architectural 
ties; the romantic itions ; and 
the literature of Ireland, connected’ by 
a slender thread of personal adventure, 
in a tour through the southerh couti- 
ties, in company with Miss Nicholson 
and Mr A Nicholson, whose il- 
lustrations increase the beduty andthe 
value of the work. ; 
Mr Croker’s style, though manie 
festly that of an unpractised ‘writer, is 
simple, manly, straight-forward, with 
out pretence and without disguise’; - 
he has gone through Ireland in’ the 
spirit of a man disposed to be — 
and seems wherever he travelled ) 
have been cheerful, and in cheerful 
society. His own style exemplifies the 
rich and characteristic himour. which 
distinguishes his countrymen, which he 
shares abundantly, and of course is 
well qualified to enjoy and-to record. 
He seems to have mingled, in free and 
happy intercourse, with persons’ of 
every different rank,’and to have ens 
tirely escaped the yellow fever of Irish 
politics. “In his work * politics are 
carefully avoided ;” whether this will 
be considered as a recommendation or 
a defect, he tells ns that he has yet to 
learn ; ‘‘ buton asubject which has call- 
ed forth such angry discussion (adds 
Mr Croker) I feel neither i 
nor inclined to offer an opinion.” 

Mr Croker and his companions had 
the good sense, in parts of the country 
a the = were i to take- 
advantage o means of con 
that offered. e give one of their their 
adventures—W' that we had the 
opportunity of illustrating it as Mr | 
has done, with a wood-cut, which abe 
solutely laughs the reader in the face, 

ss Hering Bape, vemos ldomen © phy J 
us to Fermoy, ishing to. w: 
the way Be the a the Blackwae 
ter, we desired the driver to meet us ata 
given point. On/atriving there, the mah 
pretended not to have understood we were 
three in party, and demanded, in conse. 
quence, an exorbitant addition to the sum 
agreed on. Although we were without 
any other means of. conveyance for eight 
parc it was i po not to baer 
to this impositio: we accordingly wi 
drew i ienen * dismissed the car, 
4 


Mr 
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to hostility, which had ors at first 

jally ex; ually died away. 
When os began to oeke alien aed 
horse and car of any kind to take us into 
Fermoy, our endeavours were for some 
‘time fruitless. One person had a car, but 
GF Diciont Laney wore tn good an he wot 
were as as his word, 

would be finished next week some time, 
ing.’ At length we gained in- 
a horse that was ‘ only two 
i ara Suageigermen he could be 
in less: no time.’ But then 

in, ‘ that big car of Thady Conner’s 
) great a load for him entirely— 
the baste would never draw the car 
ermoy, let alone their honours and 
After some further consult- 


uf 


' 


é 
g 


P 


ae 


a@ car 
capabilities of the miserable animal 
called upon to ‘ leave work and carry 
* and though of the commonest 
we were glad to secure it. By means 
of our trunks and some straw, we formed 
a lodgment on the car, which being without 
springs, and on the worst possible of roads, 
was not exactly a bed of dowti.. The se- 
vere contusions we received on precipitating 
into numerous cavities, though no joke, 
caused some laughter, on which the driver 
‘turned round with a most facetious expres- 
sion of countenance, suggesting that,— 
“ Maybe the motion did not just agree 
with the lady; but never fear, she would 
soon get used to it, and be asleep before 
‘we were half way to Fermoy.’ This pre- 
diction, it will readily be supposed, was 
not fulfilled, and I believe it was three 
days before we recovered from the bruises 
of that journey. It is difficult to say whe- 
ther our situation will excite mirth or sym- 
pathy in the minds of our readers, but a 
sketch may do no injury to the descrip. 
We continue our extracts, selecting 
not the of greatest interest, 
but those which are most easily de- 
tached, and require no comment to 
render them intelligible; we will 
theretore sup Mr Croker and his 
. companions dismounted from the ve- 
hicle, which, in spite of the assistance 
of picture, Mr Croker is unable ade- 
, quately to describe. 
“ From Cappoquin to Lismore, the 
banks of the river become still richer and 


es 
& 


i 
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more close ; magnificent ash-trees dip their 
waving branches in the stream, have 
attained a surprising growth and beauty. 
‘Within about two miles of Lismore, the 
frequent stoppages occasioned by locks in- 
daced us to land, and pursue the remain- 
der of the way on foot. A walk of increa- 
sing beauty brought us within view of its 
fine castle, rising out of trees above an ex- 
tensive bridge, with numerous arches, and 
one of striking dimensions. 

** The entrance to the castle is under an 
old gateway with towers, from whence a 
level walled avenue, shaded on one side 
by a row of aged and stately pine-trees, 
leads to a second gateway, over which are 
sculptured the arms of the Earl of Cork, 
with the often-quoted motto, ‘ God”s pro- 
vidence is my inheritance.’ This is the 
entrance into an extensive court-yard, the 
north and east sides of which, if not re- 
cently erected, are so disguised as to have 
a modern appearatice. 

“ A tame eagle was pluming his fea- 
thers in the sun beside the door of the 
Castle ; and the sight of the monarch bird, 
in its present situation, chained to a slight 
wooden perch, seemed a fine emblem of 
the wild and lawless spirit of feudal days, 
controlled, if not subdued, by the power 
of civilization, beyond the teach of which 
it had long soared in proud and fancied 
security. There was no difficulty in ob- 
taining permission to see the interior. A 
book lay on the hall table, where strangers 
write their names, and a servant is in at- 
tendanceto conduct them from room toroom. 
The guide, though particularly civil, was 
totally ignorant of any anecdotes connected 
with the place; in vain I inquired for the 
apartment consecrated by the memory of 
‘the philosophic Robert Boyle, who was 
born here ;—for that where the feeble mo- 
narch, James II., is said to have started 
back from the window, appalled at behold- 
ing its height above the river; or for any 
of those places identified with Raleigh or 
Broghill. Had I not been previously aware 
of the association of these namés with Lis, 
more Castle, I should have gone through 
its chambers with aslittleinterest as through 
those of any other well furnished house, 
In fact, it is no more ; and the local asso- 
ciation of such sacred titles as soldier and 
statesman, philosopher and poet, is never 
once recalled to the memory—a visionary 
charm that should be religiously preserved. 
Little will, therefore, be found attractive 
in Lismore Castle, beside the natural beauty 
of its situation.” —Pp. 125, 126. 


Mr Croker travelled in Ireland be- 
fore the late disturbances exhibited all 
parties in a state of maddening excite- 
ment; he had, therefore, opportunities 
of witnessing many of the national 
customs, which were dying away gra- 
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dually, and which, interrupted by the 
violence of a war, “8 likely to 
be soon forgotten. Amiong the most 
remarkable of these are the kEENs and 
FUNERAL CEREMONIES ; Of the elegiac 
prep ge - these occasions we 
are to see a few specimens print- 
ed, and their preservation, while it 
was yet possible, thus effectually se- 
anit 


’ ¢ Having a curiosity to hear the Keen 
more distinctly sung than over a corpse, 
when it is accompanied by a wild and in- 
articulate uproar as a chorus, I procured 
an elderly woman, who was renowned for 
her skill in keening, to recite for me some 
of these dirges. This woman, whose name 
was Harrington, led a wandering kind of 
life, travelling from cottage to cottage about 
the country, and though in fact subsisting 
on charity, found everywhere not merely a 
welcome, but had numerous invitations, on 
account of the vast store of Irish verses she 
had collected, and could repeat. Her me- 
mory was indeed extraordinary ; and the 
clearness, quickness, and elegance, with 
which she translated from the Irish into 
English, though unable to read or write, is 
almost incredible. Before she commenced 
repeating, she mumbled for a short time, 
probably the beginning of each stanza, to 
assure herself of the arrangement, with her 
eyes closed, rocking her body backwards 
and forwards, as if keeping time to the 
measure of the verse. She then began in a 
kind of whining recitative; but, as she 
ptoceeded, and as the composition required 
it, her voice assumed a variety of deep and 
fine tones ; and the energy with which many 
passages were delivered, proved her perfect 
comprehension, and strong feeling, of the 
subject; but her eyes always continued 
shut—perhaps to prevent interruption to 
her thoughts, or her attention being enga- 
ged by any surrounding object. From se- 
veral Keens which I took down from this 
woman’s dictation, I have selected four, 
and to each attached a short explanatory 
introduction.” 


From the Lamentation of Donaghue 
for his Children :— 


*¢ Children, dear children, do you pity 
me? do yousee me? Look on me, your 
poor father, crying and lamenting for the 
sunshine of his eyes ; for the life of his life, 
for the soul of his soul ! What is he now ? 
a poor broken-hearted ‘old man, weeping 
alone in the cold corner of a stranger’s 
house! 

“ Great is my grief and sorrow! Sad- 
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ness and tears weigh hea 

mas. To have my ers 

men thrown on the 
the great ocean, or the dark caves of the 
ocean, would restore the three 

now lie in its’ how 

would be and lamented over in Af-: 
fadown ! a 

‘¢ Great is my grief and sorrow that 
did not all go from your father on board: 
ship! Or, if my sons had left me for a sea- 
son, like the wild 
land, then mi have expected from 
Maker, ue Mip-aieoy four mild and der 
ver young men at some future time !” 

From another lamentation, called 
the *‘ Smith’s Keenan,” chaunted by 
his sister over the corpse of the de- 
ceased :— 

* Oh ! brother, dear brother! TI might 
have known that you were laid low, wh 
I did not hear the sound of your forge, or 
of your sledges, striking strong and noisy ! 

*¢ Dear brother, and my darling brother, - 
you have the marks of a wife that did not 
love you: she left my brother hungry in 
the winter, and dry in the summer, with- 
out a Sunday dress, and the sufferer from 
long fasting. . 

** You, woman, his wife! my brother's 
wife! You, woman, who are both dumb 
and deaf—go home; go anywhere—leave 
your husband to me, and I will mourn for 
my brother. 

“ You, woman above, with the dry eyes! 
my brother’s wife! come down, I will 
keen you. You will get another husband, 
if you are young enough ; but I can never 
get another brother !” . 

(The Priest cones forward and speaks.) 

** Hold your tongue, stubborn stranger, 

why will you provoke your brother’s wife ?”” 
' (She answers.) 

*¢ Hold your tongue, stubborn priest !_ 
read your Litany and Confiteor :—earn 
your half-crown, and begone. I will keen 
my brother !”—P. 180. 


No legal provision is made for the 
poor in mon ao 3 the consequence is, 
a nation of paw insecure 

pera ere Arn 
individuals in such strange relatic 
of established and thankless cea 
ence on the society around, as j 
the following sketch :— 


‘¢ Buckaughs are a description of non- 
residents, that within these few years have 
considerably diminished.—The name im- 
plies a lame or mutilated person; but vi- 
gorous young men may be found, who, ha« 





" The wild geese was a peculiar name given to such young men as volunteered into 
the irish Brigade. . _ 





ragged the 


but their place. 


who have the same 

i the same un- 

‘settled mode of life, without, however, en- 
tering into associations or 


* A Buckaugh is a solitary and isolated: 


one who seems to stand alone in the 


without apparent occupation or pur. 
e is met travelling both on the hi 


ipnumerable and wallets, he strides 
on, assisted by a long walking-pole shod 
With iron, and terminated by a formidale 


In the evening, the Buckaugh is: 


Secor moar ie tort Sra.at) te poe 
cottager’s hearth, partaking of his humble 
fare, the wallets and staff deposited in 6 
corner of the cabin, and at night he repo- 
ses beside them on a bundle of siraw. It 
is not uncommon to find these men with 
considerable literary acquirements ; they 
are generally the possessors of several books 


and Irish manuscripts, which they have 


collected, and bear about from place to 
place with incredible fondness, nor can mo- 
ney always purchase part of their travel. 
ling library ; their knowledge of writing 
renders them acceptable guests to many 


farmers, whose correspondence is often, 


entirely carried on by such agency. By the 
younger members of the family, Buckaughs 
aré looked upon with much regard, and 
made the mutual confidant of their rustic 
amours. Deeply conversant with charac- 
ter, this sin class of mendicants are 
quick, artful, and intelligent, but assume 
a gentler: and eas aan, aca hesi- 
ing, when it is eir own advan 
; pa those who have confided in 7 
and yet I have heard instances of the al- 
most chivalrous honour of a poor Buck- 
augh ” 


Pb 5 wpa is wines and well descri- 
our traveller ; an interesting 
pn lo | is given of the fortunes of the 
See, and successive spoliations of 
church property, but we prefer quo- 
— the personal narrative, as 
we have not left ourselves room to dis- 
cuss such parts of the work as require 
the support of historical references.— 


*¢ Of the caves in the neighbourhood of 
Cloyne,” says our author, ‘ I particularly 
visited that called Carrig-a-Crump. The 
descent was difficult, > nar a narrow 
and steep crevice of the rock, and the foot- 
ing extremely slippery. At the end of this 


passage was a perpendicular fall of about - 


ed before us, and I followed, by throwing 
myself into his arms. Proceeding a short 
distance, the cave became higher and more 
extensive, and we advanced some way, step- 
ping from one mass of stone to ano- 
ther, the bases of which were completely’ 
concealed by deep water. As our lights 
were, in many places, but sufficient to make 
* darkness visible,’ Larry, (the guide,) 
when I moved before him, repeatedly beg- 
ged ‘ my honour not to be too bold.’ We 
soon found ourselves in a chamber of con. 


- siderable size, the roof of which seemed 


supported by a ponderous stalactical pillar, . 
on a base proportionably massive, ornament- 
ed with clustering knobs of small stalactites 
that hung over each other like hands, with 
the figures spread out. Above, appeared 
gloomy galleries, with entrances resembling 
rich gothic arch-ways; but we were with. 
out the means of ascent, and consequently 
unable to explore any of them. Whilst I 
was gazing upwards, my guide, with a 
true knowledge of effect, placed the lights 
on the Cppente side of the central pillar to 
that on which I stood, leaving me in dark- 


‘ness, and illuminating half the chamber. 


Under this management, a projecting point 

of rock, without much effort of fancy, as- 

sumed the appearance of a colossal figure 

in repose, leaning on a club, that, to the 

vivid imagination, might seem the genius 

of the yj slumbering in his favourite 
0 , 

‘© We turned away into another part of 
the cave, adorned with fewer stalactites, 
and somewhat circular in shape ; nearly in 
the centre, a single stalactical column rose 
with an air of elegant lightness out of the 
water, the cool and sparkling appearance 
of which can be assimilated only to li- 
quid crystal. Having succeeded in cross. 
ing it, we ascended a kind of terrace, so 
smooth and level, as almost to appear ar- 
tificial, where lay two circular masses of 
spar, resembling fragments of an enormous 
broken column ; from this terrace four or 
five struck off, but they were so 
full of deep water, and so narrow, that I 
did not venture down any of then. Larry, 
however, whilst I remained on the terrace, 
had penetrated some distance into the lar- 
gest, and commenced whistling an old Irish 
ditty, the effect of which appeared to me 
where I stood, as if many flutes were play- 
ing in unison. My guide spoke of a pas- 
sage into a large chamber which he called 
* the white hall ;? but it was so narrow, 
low, and muddy, he recommended my not 
exploring it. On my return, I passed near 
the entrance by which the cave had been 
formerly visited. It was, I understood, of 
such dimensions, that 4 man on horseback 
might ride in some distance ; but the fall- 
ing of a quantity of earth had closed up 
this mouth, and it was not without repeat- 
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ed. efforts: that we from darkness 


into day-light.”-Pp. 252, 253: 


The plates are good specimens of 
the Progress which aeeraphy is ma- 
king in this country. Some of the views 
are very pic ue, notwithstanding 
the: semen accuracy, which is 

y preserved. Many wood-cuts 
by Mr Brook also relieve the writer 
from the necessity of minute descrip- 
tion—their execution is spirited and 
effective. 

A few sentences more and we have 
done. | The superstitions described in 
this volume are not generally different 
from those of the English peasantry in 
the days of Elizabeth, or of the Scotch 
in a considerably later period ; and 
therefore, though the particular facts 
given in illustration are new, yet the 
effect is not of novelty, We remember 
Ellis,and Strutt,and Leyden,and Scott, 
and forget that Mr Croker’s descrip- 
tions, though perhaps less likely than 
theirs, are far more instructive,—theirs 
is a record of superstitions, as regarded 
by the poets and annalists from whom 
their respective works were compiled, 
or as they were witnessed in their di- 
minished and ical effects on minds 
prepared to resist their worst influence 
by religious education, by the opera- 
tion of fixed laws—by moral habits and 
by the ‘unspeakable and incalculable 
blessing of free and daily intercourse 
with persons of higher condition ; the 
fairies of “ sweet Saint Mary’s Lake,” 
with whom if we cannot sympathize, 
we may yet watch them in their play- 
ful pastime, ing them only as an 
exhibition of the credulous human 
heart, sporting with the creations of 
its own fancy—and among the “ lights 
and shadows of life,” affecting to give 
an outward reality,—and substantive 
body to an inward dream—as we have 
known’a great poet fall in love with 
the young and enchanting heroine of 
his own romance. In the South of Ire- 
land, the fairy superstition is one of 
the forms in which entire ignorance 
disguises. itself—one of the thousand 
creeds in which “ the mystery of ini- 
quity” is expressed, and exists active- 
ly operating ;—though ble from 
Popery, it is not, and will not be, se- 
parated, except in argument, intended 
to deceive. The prevailing supersti- 
tions of each country have been sanc- 
tioned by her sophistry, both in theory 
and in practice, and their emblems in- 
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extricably interwoven in the 
rbeofeeemonis that wraprthesout 
ders of the immortal old lady of Ba- 
bylon. If religion be more than @ 
name, the boasted unity of that church 
is but nominal. Compare the daily life 
of the Italian, of the Frenchnian, of 
the Spaniard, of the Irishman, each 
differing from the other in every act, 
not —s from the unalterable ne- 
cessities of nature ;—each adoring his 
own saints, or rather his parti 
images, sometimes of the same saint ; 
each, in fact, practising idolatries, ne- 
ver essentially different, and often not 
even varying in form en those of = 
Pagan ancestors, yet all su i 
same spiritual ejonemnyacath anelephe 
under the same talismanic and ‘* won 
der-working” name. ' 

The belief of witchcraft has prepa 
red the mind for the belief of miracle 
—has perverted the moral sense, and 
deadened the ordinary principles of ac- 
tion—the delusions of Ho! were 
but incidents more impudently and 
loudly published, similar to thousands 
of daily occurrence. Holy wells are 
not merely the markets where bar 
gains of marriage are made, and the 
spots where party disputes are decided 
by clubs and cudgels, but also the 
scenes of continued miracle. 

Mr Croker thus describes a ; 
ehin he witnessed in the county 

ork :— 


“¢ After a walk of about seven Irish miles 
from the village of Inchegeela, we gaii 
the brow of a mountain, and beheld the 
lake of Gougaun, with its little woodeil 
island, beneath us ; one spot on its shore, 
swarming with people, appeared, from our 
elevated situation, to be a dark mass, sur- 
rounded by moving specks, which conti- 
nually merged into it. On our descent, we 
caught the distant and indistant murmur 
of the multitude; and as we approached, 
and forded the eastern extremity of the lake, 
where its waters disch themselves 
through a narrow and precipitous channel, 
an unseemly b= emibaere upon us, th 
at a distance of nearly half a mile from the * 
assembly. It was not without difficulty 
that we forced our w: the crowd 
on the shore of the lake, to the wall of the 
chapels on the island, where we stood amid 
an immense concourse of people: the in- 
terior of the cells were filled with men and 
women in various acts of devotion, almost 
all of them on'their knees ; some with hands 
uplifted, prayed in loud voices, using con- 
siderable gesticulation; and others, in a 
less noisy manner, rapidly counted the 
beads of their rosary, or, as it is called by 
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Irish peasant, their pathereen, with 

3 OF, asa substitute 

threw from one hand into the 

eS eat, cole oh 
ers ; whilst su 

apy as were not furnished with other 

means, kept their reckoning by gprs 
notch on cudgel, or on a piece of 

for that purpose. 


‘ “To a piece of rusty iron shaped thus 


considerable importance seems to have 
been attached ; it from one devotee 
to another with much ceremony. The form 
consisted in placing it, with a short prayer, 
across the head of the nearest person, to 
whom it was then handed, and who went 
through the same ceremony with the next 
to him ; and thus it circulated from one to 
the other. 

‘¢ The crewd in the chapels every moment 
increasing, it became a matter of labour to 
force our way towards the show through the 
throng that covered the causeway. Adjoining 
the causeway, part of the water of the lake 
was i and covered in as a well, by 
which name it was distinguished. On gain- 
ing the back of the well, we observed a man, 

ly of the mendicant order, i the 
bing, on a particular stone in its wall, the 
eee ee ee eee 

which he afterwards sold to such devotees 
23 were desirous of possessing these relics. 
The number of slates thus treated at vari- 
ous periods had worn in the stone to which 
they were applied a cross nearly two inches 
itt depth, which every new sign served 
to deepen. The door, or opening to the 
front of the well, was so narrow as scarcely 
to admit two persons at the same time. 
Within, the well was crowded to excess, 
probably seven or eight persons, some with 
their — some with oe legs, thrust 
down into the water—exhibiting the most 
digesting sores, and shocking infirmities. 
‘When the persons within came out, their 
places were as instantly filled by others. 
Some there were who had waited two or 
three hours before they could obtain access 
to this healing fount. The blind, the crip- 
ple, and the infirm, jostled and retarded 
each other in their efforts to approach ; 
whilst po eon women forced their way 
about, ing the polluted water of the 
well for sale in little glass bottles, the bot- 
tom of broken jugs, and scallop shells, to 
those whose strength did not permit them 
to gain this sacred spot. The water so of- 
fered was eagerly purchased—in some in- 
stances applied to the diseased part, and in 
others drank with the eagerness of enthu- 
‘siasm. In the crowd, mothers stood with 
their naked * panes in ry arms, ahxious- 
waitin moment when an opening 
Right peruiit them.to plunge their strug- 
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gling and shrieking infants into the waters 
of the well. ' 

*¢ Were this all, I could have beheld the 
assembly with feelings of devotion, mixed 
with regret at their infatuation and delu- 
sion; but drunken mén, and the most de- 
praved women, mingled with those whose 
mistaken ideas of piety brought them to 
this spot, and a confused uproar of prayers 
and eaths, of sanctity and blasphemy, 
sounded in the same instant on the ear.’ 


These works will have the effect of 
directing attention to the state of 
morals and of education in Ireland. 
The object which a good man propo- 
ses to himself in the gratuitous in- 
struction of the poor and ignorant, is 
the ual elevation of the mind of 
the individual in a state of society, 
which is itself slowly but progressively 
rising into something better—the con- 
dition of the child whom we educate 
is necessarily altered—thoughts and 
feelings incompatible with indolence 
are the grovelling vices of the poor— 
the vices necessarily attendant on do- 
mestic discomfort—on penury wasting 
away unrégarded, while it contem- 
plates, in silent helplessness, its me- 

choly privations ; or more frequent- 
ly watches, in murmuring discontent, 
day after day, that hope which nature 
compels man, in whatever state, to.en- 
tertain, expiring—or when it burns 
for a moment more vividly shining, is 
only to lead to crime ;—for on what 
source of comfort unconnected with 
crime can the uneducated, unemploy- 
ed, irreligious poor, fix their hope? 
The one only virtue in the case suppo- 
sed, (and what candid man will assert 
that case to be fictitious ?) is, that vir- 
tue, which, in a being formed for active 
duties, is most akin to vice—sullen, 
heart-depressing submission—submis- 
sion unconnected with one thought of 
obedience to God or man—ignorant of 
the one, and beholding in the other 
only the instrument and victim of an 
overhanging destiny, which accom- 
plishes unexplained purposes by means 
in which the effect seéms to have no 
correspondence with the cause ;—and 
this is life passed among the poor—in 
its advancing stages—that period in 
which educated man is perhaps most 
happy—in an endless succession of 
vague, dreary, dull, and disgusting 
thoughts, without any relief whatever 


from the faculty which realizes thought 


into enjoyment, by uniting the notions 
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received from numberless sources of 
} meer gre a distinct i a 
past, defined prospects o 
future ; but instead herent, employ- 
ed in es pata oe 
derstood per 
be ehed esting with ‘tone 
scious malignant dulness the for- 
tunes, good or evil; of those around 
them ; or, with stupid expectation, ex- 
ting familiar facts into portent 
and miracle—listening to those who 
pretend to tell them the dates of evehts, 
unrevealed even to the Son by Him 
who has reserved the times and seasons 
in his own power—unhappy, and, it 
is to be feared, deriving a gloomy sa- 
tisfaction from the very number of 
those who share their misery and their 


We have spoken not of crimes, but 
of the condition which unavoidably 
gives birth to crime. We write calmly, 
and wish not to disturb our own ima- 
gination, or that of others, by distinct~ 
ly picturing scenes of disgust and guilt, 
—we write in the hope (justified by 
the circulation of our journal) of being 
read by many, and will not repeat 
what they already know. Specified acts 
of guilt would be plausibly refer- 


red to particular occasions of immedi- 


ate excitement; and thus the true 
cause be removed from view. Wemen-< 
tion only evils which cannot but be ; 
which, obvious and observable as they 
are, yet are little likely to be mention- 
ed. In this dreary vacuity, which 
words are incapable of representing, 
do the old always exist in this unhappy 
country ; and, in the present disastrous 
time, the general want of employment 
has di prematurely into this 
state the young, the robust, the cheer- 
ful,—has at length succeeded in rob- 
bing the Irish peasant of his charat- 
teristic animation, and has given him, 
in its stead, the suspicious downcast 
look, that seems shrinking from day- 
light and from notice. We trace not the 
effects on the female sex, where the 
abandonment is even more complete. 
In this society, where the old live 
on with no better possible effect on 
the rising generation, than that of de- 
pressing one period of life with the 
gloom of another—having no dearer 
occupation than that of relating to the 
young events which all good men wish 
forgotten, or remembered as a fearful 
warhing—where the men of middle 
age are either during the day separa- 
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ment, or, Tease 
the causes of discontent—In this so+ 
ete Be, me rene $y ~_ half-naked, 
a e -starved ; existing in 
strange contrast with luxury, and _ 
lence, and learning—in this utter 
titution of all that is good, are each day 
expanding into life the children whe 
will be the men and women of a few 
years hence—whom, therefore, if not 
now instructed, it will be for ever im- 
possible to save from this fearful ruin. 
On —_ which we have ——- 
are eac inging up new shoots 
of human Tite, extracting from the 
same unhealthy ground their scanty 
Peg eres — for ever to 
the droppings o parent 
which, in their turn, they taint an 
impoverish. And these are scions of a 
plant removed from paradise. Under 
these circumstances are each day ex 
nding into growth and thought the 
bodies and the minds of thousands and 
of tens of thousands; which bodies 
may yet become fitting temples of the 
living God,—which minds, possessed of 
capacities which man cannot conjec- 
ture, far less estimate, were. made in 
the image of God. Will, then, their 
brothers of mankind, children of the 
same family, refuse toassist in removing 
these crying evils? Have we no share in 
these sins? Do we disbelieve our re- 
sponsibility ? Or, believing it, can we 
still provoke the judgment of God, 
when we know that the moral charac- 
ter and the happiness of a whole dis- 
trict is often perceptibly altered by 
the conduct of an individual ?. Itisa 
fearful thing when our own vices, 
when what we ourselves have done is 
reflected to our eyes in such an altered 
form, that we cease to recognize our 
own sins mirrored in the countenance 
and condition of our dependants—so 
strange, so alien, is the aspect which 
they now assume ;—when what we 
have left undone, good omitted, as- 
sumes a 8 itive and undeniable 
in — < neglect _——o 
minds we might have improved— 
murder, ps—in blood shed, 
though not by our hand, yet through 
our guilt ; and if, in that most solemn 
and most i iption of a 
scene which we must witness, and for 
the a of which we who. are 
called by the name of Christ profess 
to pray, the language which He utters 
to the beloved of His Father is this—~ 





¥ 
I was sick, and ye visited me ; I was 
in prison, and ye came. unto me. In- 
as ye have done it to the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it 


unto me,”—If such be the language in 


“ mock, and wound, and crucify, 
speaks of the lightest acts done in 
name, who has attached a blessing and 
a reward to a cup of cold water, oh, 
let-us thoughtfully ask ourselves, whe- 
ther, in strictness of reasoning, we are 
not compelled to believe, that thejudg~ 
ment against us must be in the same 
way estimated—whether we shall not 
be condemned, not simply for the sins 
committed in our own person, not 
solely for the crimes against society, 
and -the sins-against God, in which 
each of these our — brethren 
are com by our fault to continue 
por Laer erie all calculation fear- 


j 
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ful,.as is this ‘estimate, yet have we 
reason to fear that the account is still 
more heavy—that the weight in our 
scale of condemnation is the good omit 
ted by each of these in addition to’ his 
sins, multiplied by its effects on the 
circle, which each influences more or 
less, for — —— evil ; and, to ag 
gravate the guilt yet more, im. 

imstance, he ave we disobey, ana 
yet call “‘ Lord! Lord !”——he persons 
ally, heindividually suffers—His blood 
it is which cries against us in every 
wrong that through us is inflicted on 
them that are ‘‘ heavy laden ahd in 
sorrow’ —on them who, yet more mi-+ 
serable, wise in their own esteem, 
know not the weight of their chains, 
know not their sickness, and think 
not of a physician. Can we, whose 
support is derived from their labour, 
whose luxuries are purchased by the - 
sweat of their brows, make (without 
hearing the echo of an aceusing con 
science) even the answer of the first 
murderer—* Au I my BROTHER'S 
KEEPER?” 
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No. XV. : 
TO FRANCIS JEFFREY, ESQ. 
On the Last Westminster and Quarterly Reviews. 


My pear Sir, 

-. In the last letter I wrote you on the 
subject of the Westminster Review, 
you know I could not help expressing a 
degree of regret for the utter prostra~ 
tion. you.and your almost invisible 

had experienced from the hands 
of radical thorough-stitch work~- 
men:of the new perma J 
expressed — un y on the 
oceasion of my condolence, yet, be- 
lieve’'me, it was not dictated by any 
angry motive. Why should I 
angry? You can now do no harm, 
perry Sh effete and impotent ; they 
are and vigorous, and come for~ 
ward to wage war against us with all 
the guieté du ceur of youth, and quite 
untrammelled by any of those circum~ 
stances which used to make your blows 
hit short.. Your lads pretended to res 
spect the constitution—they are not 
guilty of such spoonery. Yours had 
some show of caring for oa ion of 
the country—they turn up their noses 
at superstition, and class the church 


established. with the Somnia, terrores 
magicos, portentaque Thessala, as a 
— only fit for the sneer of the phis 
r. ; 
That this must make them moreefs 
fective antagonists, at least antagonists 
whom we will be called upon to fight 
with more ardent zeal, and a more 
eager girding up of the loins, is evident. 
Why, then, my old friend, should’I 
wish to mortify you by cheering them? 
Credit me when I tell you, that your 
peevish and malapert observations on 
my letter lowered — character for 
good sense very much in the opinion 
of all who rat A them. ons 
In their second number, Mill con- 
tinues his merciless castigation of your 
sins, negligences, and offences, against 
the cause of radicalism. It is undeni- 
able that every strappado from his 
knout takes away its yard of cuticle 
from your shoulders. This must be 
the more galling to you, when you re= 
fleet that it is inflicted by an old co- 
adjutor. It is really too bad to find him 
9 





139288) 
which no one what- 
from musty vo- 


oe 
give own articles stood, 
, side by side with the objects 
t vituperation. In spite 


~y India—a book as un-~ 
‘s' Brazil—you' 
= yn Mill to be a clever ay 


oe Sor kok fever the 


and — with the hound ; 
Sa ge with the ‘good and the 
‘of the country, most un- 
‘You cannot get out of 
his’ vcousthes by any manteuvre what- 
soever: This is the misfortune of such 
peer ht ate; or rather of such 
ad that to which your 
sry ence wooing cr, 
that we are ibe 

wi obstinate, Feud cow 
yout will in that way; but it is utterly 
mpossible to acen Sus of want of con- 
sistency: Nobody can mistake our 
patty; nobody can extract from our 
sentences flattering any side of 
» ditectly or indirectly; 

t which we Opesily advocate. 
a at as for you—here comes Mill, 
proving—it is in vain to conceal it— 
proving that you meant only to. casoLE 
the with fine” CW. R. 

p- 506.-) of making the cry of liber 

only a hollow phrase—[p. 509. 
of wishing: “to curb the press by the 
law of li we could say more about 
that than Mill could, and, ere long; 
shall do so,) [P. 510, 512.]—of ut« 
tering sentences on constitutional sub- 
jects, in which unintelligible jargon is 
employed to cover UTTER FALSE- 
#00D.—[P. 515..] Need I go on? 
Searcely, indeed; except to recom~ 
mend you, who have at all times shewn 
such an affection for the liberty of the 
ee to give a public proof of it, simi- 
res dnt Se bd he friend 


bo 


ieseling” 

He finds out one tty ansailable point 
in your ill-buckled cuirass. It is the 
hele which we have so often hit. It 

is your inconsistency on libel. We have 
long ago laid down the true Whig de- 
finition of that offénce. A libel, aera 
ing to the Whigs, is anything which 
tends to = stupidity or ras- 
cality of . Fair 
and eandid criticism an on"? sis what- 

Vor. XV. 
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lumn seritiot Tis habits wae 

amy ai his bit imper im 
fuclldts or dypente , ily ige 
canons in the’ 


yah SE 
course of yout of 


the press’ 1s quite clear. ° with us, it 
was a libel wr , that’ did not 
know a letterof ébtew: what he 


own witnesses swore that 

spoké of ‘as “ the Hebrew alpha’ 

was, in fact, the old al 

with you it was quite pment reine 
sinuate that atl of was @ 
thief, alth ‘nothing ‘be more 
tadi absurd and abominable ; 
with us, it was unbearable to calla 
self-puffing review, a th 
5 it was beautiful an 

ike criticism to s tyle Copplestone a 
retromingent Pach fp jit was: 4 


én the (Quarter to € 
quits p00 amg 4 pee eh hoo 


we were wrong ; if you fold 
that he was a ome = Tc were 


When We, in obr own dstetion were 
— to expose the i life of 
the late Queen; we et 
monsters ; ‘bt in your lightfal Mr Mr 
Tom Moote, ot ihe to black- 
guard women - 
bility, without the slightest puble pep: 
vocation. ke 
If Mill had duly. attended to this 
fact, he would not have wondered: ‘at 
origin nrgr 


the miei treated is virulent eh whieh 
ie press | ot. Lendon ae 
preci prorat ered at that time 
ministers 

over these squibs, as powerléss a8 the 
were wickedly’ intended, -in 
silence, as the résult has ‘proved =: bu 


about the same time it, pleased 
be rer Saat 
;, and you would 


ministry. 
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and audacity of their authors. 
answer to this is really a clean cut :— 
* This is,” says the unrelenting radi- 
cl, ‘‘anassertion which, if true, proves 
conclusively that the publications in 
ion cannot have done any mis- 
ai ief ; and consequently, that it would 
ve been altogether unjustifiable, 
all principles, to punish the au- 
-” What - you my so eso 
own principles, my dear Mr Edi- 
or? You oe I have always cla- 
moured against prosecuting anybody 
to the right views, being per- 
fectly convinced that we can put down 
the people engaged in abusing our in- 
stitutions by the honest agency of su- 
perior talents, and being just as con- 
tented to leave all the dirty work of 
the Jury Court or King’s Bench to the 


So far for your concern ia this West- 
minster. As for Mill himself, his own 
doctrines are exactly as pestilential as 
can be well expected. In the articles 
of his. creed, rich are engaged in 
an interminable persecution against 
the poor ; the upper orders are vitious 
and depraved ; all governments so 

ed, are in reality misgovernments, 
for submitting to which the people are 
greet fools ; every code of law, except 

unwritten code extant in Jeremy 
Bentham’s breast, or the unread one 
concealed in his works, is abominable. 
ig ee are convenient instruments 


of ny ; our juries just as bad ; 


in.a word, everything is out of joint, 
flat, stale, and unprofitable. The world 
wants a re-organization to be given it 


by the conclave of philosophers, con- 
about Cobbett’s antediluvian 
Tawyer in Queen's Square Place. 

_ It is a pity that weare not favoured 
with a few facts to support the assump- 
tion of this ot nae perversity which 

pervades the management of the thin 
of this earth. Let us, however, take 
-on the word of James Mill, 
. author of British India, employe 
of the East India Company, by the 
grace of conciliation—and squabasher of 
ou, Francis Jeffrey, Esq. of George’s 
treet, Edinburgh, by the grace of 


-su r vous. Under the new; e 
ee aha not only have him and. his 
- 10 - 


CMay, 
friends as legislators in matters politi- 
cal, but literary. Plato, you may per- 
haps have heard, turned Homer out of 
his imaginary republic. Mill banishes 
Shakspeare from his. We shall have 
to acknowledge the morality of Vol- 
taire, and the immorality of Scott. We 
shall be entrapped for saying, that 
the poetry of Anacreon, which recom- 
mends and panegyrizes unmameable 
crimes, is not quite free from reproba- 
tion ; and shall be compelled to puff off 
the promiscuous concubinage hinted 
at by Plato—Vive la philosophie! Vol- 
taire, no doubt, used always to say, 
that squeamishness on such subjects 
was mere matter of laughter, and Vol- 
taire is Mr Mill’s most favourite mo- 
ralist. 

In the New Arcadia, all I should wish 
to know is, how the women will feel. 
Some of them, no doubt, pleasantly 
enough ; for we have marriage denoun- 
ced as the invention of priests, “ who 
have laid down,” says Mill, p. 537. 
“ not that system of rules which is 
most conducive to the well-being of 
the two sexes, or of society at large ; 
but that which is best calculated: to 
promote their ascendancy.” Charity.is 
merely the virtue of priestcraft, and 
the bugbear erected by the aristocracy ; 
of course, to perish when the aristo- 
cracy falls beneath the guillotine of the 
mild and tolerant philosophers, who are 
to rule in the renovated world, “ when 
Murder bares her gory arm,” and the 
Goddess of Reason rides forth like a 
new Tullia éver the body of all that. is 
venerable, noble, and kingly.—But E 
shall not bother you or myself an 
longer with Mr Mill. I shall only add, 
my dear sir, that much of his peculiar 
horror of you and your evil doings 
arises from your having neglected the 
eminent treatise on Special Juries, and 
wickedly reviewed the Treatise de Le- 

islation, both written and composed 
- the old man of the mountain, Je- 
remy Bentham himself. This was un- 
pardonable in you. I own it is.rather 
spoony in Mill to let the reason of his 
wrath appear so manifestly. 

I have commenced my remarks, on 
the Westminster Review, with its last 
article, purely out of compliment. to 
you, my dear sir, because you happen 
to'be torn to: pees past all surgery 
init., I now shall go over the other 
articles currente calamo. The first is 
on Spain,—a better paper, I mean as to 
composition, than any that ever shone 
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in your pages. As to matter, it is just 
a7 stuif. ‘We are ‘told that a 
- nation is invincible, and 
here we see nine or ten millions over- 
run by a hundred thousand soldiers, 
commanded by a D niger fellow in- 
deed, but a man of no military name. 
The reviewer does not know how to 
account for it. He imputes it to 
treachery, as if any set of men could 
commit treason sufficient to destroy a 
nation, unless the great bulk of the 
nation went with them, It is impu- 
ted to bribery, without deigning to 
reflect on the state of the French ex- 
chequer. It isimputed, in short, toany- 
thing but the true thing—viz. that the 
constitution was forced on the Spanish 
nation by a body of mutinous soldiers, 
bribed by some noisy demagogues, 
and the mobs of two or three large 
towns. The moment the aie 
could speak out, they did so, and aban- 
doned the poor quacks in power. We 
said so this time twelvemonths, when 
fellows came over here begging for 
iron and path and your people 
boldly held the con 3 you wrote, 
sung, danced, masked, fiddled, spout- 
ed, all for the Spaniards. We told 
you Spain would not strike a blow. 
e, as usual, were right—You, as 
usual, wrong. Yet, course, you 
will go on with as much brass as ever, 
pratifig eternal absurdities, and stro- 
sing down your beard, mistaking the 
swyev of a Buck-goat for that of a So- 
lon. ‘The poltroonery of the Cortes’ 
people, was, however, still more ama- 
ing to the radicals than to you, and ac- 

i nf we have this reviewer foam- 

‘ing at the mouth. - He is rabid, be- 
cause Ferdinand was not murdered— 
he is outrageous, because a messenger 
of the poor captive monarch was not 
destroyed—he howls, because the Fac- 
tion, as he calls the Royalists, were 
not exterminated—and shouts with 
joy when he has to tell how his 
friends, on one occasion, succeeded in 
a massacre over defenceless men. If 
be one feature more characteris- 

tic of this class of writers than an- 
other, it is this intense and insatiable 
craving for blood. But I am happy 
to say, that in spite of all your exer- 
tions to further their object, there is 
no. chance whatever of their famine 
being quenched and their maw filled ! 
Need I, my dear sir, say anything 
of the man who writes in behalf of 
the spoliation of the West India pro- 
prietors, a job which goes by the name 
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of the Abolition of Slavery? No; 
no ; not, I am sure, to yo You have 
written too much on the same side of 
the question not to be perfe 
all its humbug.’ My dear J 
know what the saints are dri 
too well. ‘This radical-is certai 
saint, but the t bond of bei 
gaged in a ro transaction, 
iews ofall the ee partes eogabell 

views e es 
in this concern—Whig, Saint, and 
i caneberaaaiial r ble, and, 
I rejoice to find, now fully appreciated 
by everybody worth ph ee» ‘ 

For Géthe’s Memoirs of hiniself, 
Jones's = Lexicon, or Seren 
Apparitions, I suppose, neither you nor 
I Eck farthing. You formerly hada 
most blackguard review of old Géthe 
in your own work, and you know no- 
thing of Greek or metaphysics ; so let 
that trio of articles pass. (The quackery, 
dishonesty, and base ignorance, of Col- — 
‘burn’s Saree a — roel how- 
ever, effectually and tho y expo- 
sed in the first of them.)—Nor shall 
I detain you with remarks on the 
tithes and Captain Rock; for, with 
the blessing of Heaven, I shall, ere 
long, lay hm og? sa this new ground 
taken up by the ecotiomists agairist 
tithes, and prove, on their own mock 
scientific principles, that, whatever ar- 
gument is applicable to the doctrine of 
rent, they are profoundly ignorant of 
tithes, and defy them to answer me. 
I have not time this month; but, if 
North opens his s to me, as I 
hope he. will, xy shall hear argu- 
ments as cool as their own, and con- 
siderations quite divested of ‘clamour, 
or ap to maynits but mere mat- 
ter of fact.. As for Captain Rock, ha- 
ving already written an article‘on that 
subject, I am too sick Of if to say a 
word about it here, except to expres 
my agreement with the radical re- 
viewer, that eghctee ee whose 
poetry you oncedeclared fit only for the 
meridian of a brothel, is nierely a' little 
pedant, straining after effect, and dis- 
cussing subjects of eitical, coapaliey 
rest in epi , antithesis, 
quibble. indeed, there ) 
whose opinion on any serious subject 
would be so little likely to catch the 
ear of any party as Moore’s. 

Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, 
a friend of mine has in the 
only periodical, the ‘of which is 
in the slightest degree valuable—it is 
needless to say, Blackwood’s Magazine 


at 
no 
‘en- 
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=< ‘ere seth 


gee te Heng 
of ioorane, 


ratome anes | 
wish, my dear Jefe 


in your own snappish tl you are 
pasty mnaoh.oo a parwith the author. 

c of sat man, whose name is 
heard of, “ cherishing the 
that posterity will not con- 

res the Coxes and Foxes 

cries Jeffrey, your own 
te a us, who — 
woys fvught to t against 
aad hi rump, su eo lepgens might he 
pardonable, though it wo mie in 
Let pala Ate Landor!! Again, 
us that a pen between his(Lan- 
*)two fingers has more power than 
Housesof Parliament! Poor Ba- 
ema ge ng Then read his etymological 
disquisitions on the Italian language— 
in every one of which he is pat 
and his great discovery, that a tumb 
is named after the 
vealling this fellows deep 
quite right in is fellowa 
outenaneln. = agg, Se agp Tend 
before, I give png ae to blow your 
penny. trumpet after him as lustily 
ony man of your vagy Lay be 
to do, . Remember that he classed— 
>» I must own, it being the 


I ever have seen 


5 
. 


C May; 
for; that excellent .set of men the 
Unitarians. .The Frea:ch wanted to 
hang him on a charge of treason, but 
be excaped thet. tte te by whine, om 


upon. his hos 
nour meee intended to cheat, the 
post-office—on which the royalist gox 
vernment relented, and let him go. 
Had. it been one of his own 
it meeds no ghost to tell us what 
would have been his fate. But. here 
we have him settli the world. Here, 
bs says, Austria, ta ae half Moldavia 
gg eee, and the: peninsula 
Ferber by the. Danube and the Black 
Sea, as far as Kistenji, with the double 
lake of Babada Razala, converted by a 
stroke of Mr Bowring’s pen into amost 
excellent harbour, Alexander of Rus- 
sia, look east what will Mill’s em- 
ployers sa hint.of his brother 
stm fa take the kingdom of Are 
menia, Ionian islands, left about, and 
join the new Achwan League, after 
the manner of. Neufchatel. Mahmoud 
of Istamboul, issue a Hatti Scherif 
declaring I slamism in danger, and bring 
into the field Zaporeschans, Belibasches, 
Zaims, and 'Timariots, Gentlemen of 
Greece, read Mr Blaquiere’s pamphlet, 
and re-establish Greece as a united 
power, what you have never made it 
since the days of Agamemnon, All 
this fine fanfaronade is mixed up with 
the hardest words Bowring could find 
out, by hunting through the gazetteer. 
Heraegouinians, Paponians, Montene- 
grins, and other big names of rascally 
populations, dance through his pages 
in all the of polysyllahleism. 
Not a tangi proposition is made jn 
the whole paper ; except,.I must own, 
where he is most knowing/y indignant 
against Oxford for not patronizing by 
subscription the Christians of Gr 
The men of Rhedycina knew too w 
the fate of subscriptions when entrust- 
ed to whig hands, teen as those of some 
of your friends, Mr Jeffrey, to do atiy- 
thing so absurd. But I pardon Bow- 


_ Fing a great deal, for his shewing the 


utter nonsense of the alarm against 
the Russian power, excited some years 
ago by Wilson, late Sir Robert, He 
does not leave that poor scribbler a leg 
to stand on, The reason. is plain. 
Bowring is acquainted with the lan- 





sere eek one a robes soubresault, corrupted somerset ; and yet the West. 
a of furnishing ys yith a new body of grammars end 


: ies, fg 
and asinine blunder, 


at not, <9 without hese) Savage Landay's 





now regale you 
last Quarter. You are of 
I amuse the public 
eeied iggy wae on the 
‘reviews, .generally shewing 
shee a oe empedly ane want of ine 
-have hitherto 
ea most Tord with me, and 
ana hg ae y you, yet I am 
ve it to say, my d ae 

@ present -Oecasion Gi 
ie at of. ourselves, to exhi- 
ts SI hl ow the near ap 
infancy, The last 
—s of your old riyal the Quarter- 
ly is, absque omni dubio, by far the 
wors$ that ever yet floundered across 
the reedly shyoshald of Joannes a Me 
*aviq, ‘Perhaps it appears the less 
excusable . for, this mean, that its 
immediate p was, a5 num 
bers nowra-days go, @ concern by no 
par adh isappatlian ym Dae 
contrary » there occurred in that. par- 
pons Ena several glimpses of 
“ ng. like a knowledge of the 
of real men, as also of the world 
oft real i oti two matters, the very 
existence of hich ig not necessarily 
implied in the manufacture of the 
lumber now, in my.eye, Here we 


of all shat old Kiersehial hong, 


over which,.in former days, when I 
ee mere tea m lay of meeting = 
been,. you and I 


ny excellent bot 
tolerable jokes Southey, who 


ote | 
wig 


opera emu 


name o 
som 


America; 

orders, t has kept him 
man so long ?-—-answer me that, and 
eris mihi parvus Apollo, by my honour. 


a lay- 


onde rithout doubttotake . 


it), in: his precept. ; 

sdvait that fetke private circle, over 

a fun bien A SB: pt pape sed 
of -h land. beer, 


than which. few: better hings, 
be met a ggg — 
pp rp admit that chatting 
ina q i Bay ag ay 
prick nop mouth, in fine 
summer: -w , wader. the ) 
fies Se SOR 
mit, I.say, 
met tes ip. Where. sinetew 


farstchm scene Te roll 


Serseaie ct tata tne. 
pet cee erical decg- 
pupae by that situation in life : 

tA roe 


op rn mens ‘ood 
acquaintance even 

sue re, Be 
iter 
rat by 5 po 


ited again every 





‘any one at all com 
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ble - a writer in 

, to take unnecessary 

exhibit his ignorance in the 

all the men, women, and 

, whom The Emperor of the 

West has the satisfaction of enrolling 
his tributaries.—But I go fur- 

ther than this. In a word, I venture 
to for his majesty, Joannes 
TheFirst, thatitis quite reprehensible, 
‘in the present state of things, to suffer 
such topics as these to be meddled 
with at all in such a work, by people 
whe are absolutely and totally in a 
state of Cimmerianism as concerns 
them. I stick to this position. Po- 
litical economy is a drug: so is natu- 
ral history : s0 is every branch of what 
the new people are so fond of calling 
{however absurdly) by the name of 
y- I do not say that one 

can up a Sir Humphry Davy at 
every corner of the street, nor a Brews- 
ter, nor a Thomson, nor a Jameson, no, 
hor even a Leslie—but I do say, that 
second and third-rate natural philoso- 
phers and historians, are by no means 
so scarce as blackberries ; and I also 
do say, that these people would har- 
ize better than even first-rate 
were such discoverable) would 


do with the general tone of the Quar- 


~terly Review: and I do say, between 


ourselves, that it has long appeared te 
me_highly absurd, in John Murray, 


y 
strongly and earnestly, that of all ab- 
surdities whereof any review of any- 
thing like decent character has in our 
time been guilty, there never has been 
ble to that into 
which the Quarterly Review was be- 
trayed, in the evil day, and the 
eis nas Tergaxis unhappy hour, when 
first the notion of caffe Dr Sou- 
they to meddle with political economy, 
matural history, or indeed with any 


‘subject demanding accurate human 


} , was hatched by the steam 
t ithin the brain of Gifford. 
To y Tickler, who is no 
LL.D., but an honest man, the re- 


_my feelings. In 


[May, 
view of Timothy Dwight, who is beth 
an LL.D. and a huge proser, by Ro- 
bert Southey, ditto, ditto, appears to 
be a piece of most infantine stuff—and 
T have no hesitation in saying, that 
I sympathize with my defunct name- 
sake, “ Timotheus sum ; nihil Timo- 
theani a me alienum puto.” 

Thesecond article, on William Rose’s 
Orlando Furioso, is evidently a pie- 
bald affair, half Foscolo, half John 
Murray, or rather one of his clerks.— 
I am sorry to say that I consider 
Ariosto himself as an unreadable con- 
eern, so that of course a translation 
of him dees not particularly interest 

deed i may as well 
observe, once for all, that all poetical 
translations are and must ex rerum ne- 
cessitate be mere fudge. Understand 
my meaning, however, my friend—I 
know that in the days of your youth 
were very fond of doing into Eng- 
ish bits of Apollonius Rhodius, and 
other classics, melioris evi et note ; and 
if you have forgotten the chuckle with 
which you in those simple and enga- 
ging days heard me commend occa~ 
sionally the display of your juvenile 
talent. in some of these pieces, you 
have a very bad memory : that is all 
the remark I think fit to make on the 
matter. But I commended these things 
because they shewed talent in spite of 
an absurd plan and subject—and in 
this way the consistency of my opi- 
nions is seen to remain unimpeachable. 
As for Foscolo, it is well known that 
Murray or his clerk translates his arti- 
cles into English from the original Ita- 
lian, and I cannot but say that I consider 
the existence of this manufacture as a 
grand feature in the literary history of 
our time. We go to Italy for an Ttalian 
Reviewer of our own Gothic poetry, and 
they put us off with a Zantiote. I won- 
der we do not also hear of some Turk 
or Tartar being imported into Albe- 
marle-street, in er to furnish us 
with respectable criticisms on our new 
romances. Seriously, Gifford is wrong 
as to this matter, and you were right. 
Ugo Foscolo’s ultime letiere, and some 
of his minor verses, are beautiful pro- 
ductions undoubtedly, but to set 
= — heathen of this ~ 
and give him permission to open 
hum ing jaws, in the periodical li- 
terature of this great and civilized em- 
pire, this, I maintain, is indefensible 
and atrocious quackery. It is as bad 
as our friend Taaffe and his “ Com- 
ment on Dante,” a work of which one 
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volume has a , and nine others 
are on the ;/but never, me teste, 
destined to be in, the dock- 
yard of his Western Majesty. There 
are some sensiblish remarks in this ar- 
ticleon the origin of the Arabian Tales, 
Amadis de Gaul, Mother Bluebeard, 
the Emperor Charlemagne, and simi- 
lar new and unhackneyed topics ; and 
a variety of ingenious little devices are 
fallen upon for the pu of intro- 
ducing, in a modest and drawingroom- 
like fashion, the puff of Mr W. S. Rose, 
which the scribe had been hired to 
produce. How much morestraight-for- 
ward and manly is the style in which 
we do such things! -When you want 
to puff Brougham, you don’t go beat- 
ing about the bush and whispering his 
praises under your breath, as if you 
were afraid that anybody would at once 
say, here is Mr Brougham lauding 
himself—No, no, out at once comes 
your parallel between him and De- 
mosthenes, or something of that cut. 
In like manner I, after I have supped, 
undertake to play a spring upon the 
fiddle of public opinion in honour of 
Jemmy Hogg, Johnny Leslie, or any 
other of my chums; aud if you hear 
anybody complaining of me for being 
a timid or a stingy master of the puf- 
fery; depend on it, ’tis the voice of 
the said Jemmy or Johnny himself, 
and no other mother’s son. But here, 
just because Rose is a writer in the 
Quarterly, see what a fuss and diffi- 
culty there is about giving him a little 
bit of a puff there. If he had written 
for North or you, in how much more 
manly a style had he not been dealt 
with ! As for the verses quoted in the 
Quarterly from.his translation, I con- 
fess they appear ‘to me to be praise- 
worthy, I only wonder how either 
Foscolo or his Englifier had the wit to 
pick them out.” 

*€ On the Recollections of the Pe- 
ninsula,” &c. is Article Third—a v 
pleenaas little book, and a twaddling 

ittle poids iee’ a very near connection 

(as Lo ine) one of the scribes re- 
viewed. One is pleased with the dis- 
play of natural affection wherever it 
occurs. After all, Jeffrey, you never 
said a truer thing than when, you re- 
marked some Rane agagrnpen to Barry 
Cornwall’s appearanee im the poetical 
hosing foes *© allis sages d an 0 
tion of spirit, except the charming flow 
of thé benevolent. i e_de- 
lights of fiendaniprs See luxuries of 
” Tre and. quote these 
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Lapp : 
bachelor though I be. 
The fourth article is a thundering 
affair of and concerning some old ba- 
boon of the name of Belsham—some- 
how I always. confound Belsham and 
Bentham—an Unitarian. Thesescamps 
were always horrible perverters of 
Scripture, but I confess. I was not pre- 
pared for the de haut-en-bas. tone in 
which this particular heathen dares to 
prate of St Paul. The reviewer is 
some tremendous fire-shovel—nobody 
out of black breeches could possibly 
have imagined that any rational crea~ 
ture would bother himself with listen- 
ing to a shallow, ignorant, blasphemous 
numskull, such as. this Belsham. And 
by the by, since I am talking of them, 
what excuse has a certain northern 
University to make for itself, for ha- 
ving created at least one D. D. of this 
sect? Doctors of Divinity, that dis. 
believe the divinity of our Saviour! 
Pretty divinity, I say.—Compare this 
twaddling specimen of mere dotardlike 
odium t ieum, with the masterly 
crucifixion inflicted -by Arehbishop 
Magee. After him ’tis mere slaying 
of the slain, even to allude to the ex- 
istence of the crew. And here we 
have a light and mercurial allusion in 
the shape. of ‘thirty. closely-printed 
es octavo. The man is ne. War- 


jurton. : 
The Travels of A. de Capel Brooke, 
Esq. A.M. are reviewed me manner 
more like your own flimsy style of do- 
ing such things, than the Quarterly’s. 
The Tractatus on Malaria seems con- 
pemer dull work to hag 

you are cut up init.. I hate 
to see heavy fellows battering at you. 


t p as 
se it 18 an ercursus 
detached from ee fortheoming quarto 


Poem of Paracuay..I wish the Doc- 
tor would join some of the Patriots.at - 
ence. ‘ ; ist] « } 
The new eorrespondence of the poet 
Cowper, Fromaeers to the next ar- 
ticle—and candour confesses, that nos 
having seen the book, I was pleased 
much with the extracts, herein ai 
oft As for the observations of the 
ligious’eadi 

igious 2 : 

eating ERSTE 80, 





a sdrtiewhat diffrent tone, as the:al« 
lusions to such subjects in your'owtl 
ws. Thate both extremes; 
rar beh ere Besos 
~The Review of Hajji Baba isa very 
laboured: rmance. One sees how 


ously the necessity of 
hd, 
ldo, doer the business. "To deny 
that’ little work has merit, would 
be ridiculous. It does, I well be- 
lieve, embody the whole of Mr Mo- 
rier’s diligent observations of Orien- 
is 


paling, the 


tal ‘affairs: But when the Quarters 
‘at once, and distinctly, says, that 
fis book is'totally devoid of merit as 
to the ; 


of human passions 
ait link Why Gots it quote as a 
en, almost the only passionate 


that occurs between its boards ? 
Avoid this sort of nonsense, if you 
meddle with Mr Morier’s chef d’auvre, 
—but, the book not being Constable’s, 
you will not probably think of this. 
What haye we next >—O ! the Dry 
—Rot “‘ the Dry Rot!!!" 
pect ! I confess I give be him 
and the whole concern now. May all 
this, Tight be otherwise than we 


observe, that the Captain has, du- 
pe, Sr} last two voyages, favoured us 
‘Melville Island, Cockburn Cove, 
Point Croker, Barrow Bay, Clerk’s 
Chump, Hope’s Heights, &c. &c.—all 
this is as it should be ; but if he comes 
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[May- 
thortalized some equa efficient ‘pie’ 
trons'of ‘his, by such christenmgs a)” 
Gifford’s Hea ; Southey’s Sound, 
Mutray’s M , Davidson's Drift;. 
&e. &c. &e. T ee, 
set him down as one'of the ungrateful, 
If he had been blessed with “a real 
sense of the fitness of things,- he 
would certainly have called some of 
these new insects he has discoveréd 
after you, my dear fellow ; and I’m 
sure, I for one, shall take no offtnee, 
if he does call the biggest of all his 
hyperborean Bears after 
Youts, in the bond of 
Periodicalism, 
Timotuy TIcKLER. 
Southside, 
May 16, 1824. 


P.S.. The only article in the 
Quarterly, is the last—that on the 
Chan¢ellor. But as you have read the 
same thing so often in Blackwood, 
you will not perhaps be much amused 
with it. It is, however, you may dé. 
pend on it, a real good, smashing ar- 
ticle—and if there was any life in 
Brougham, Denman,&c, before,itmust 
have acted as the completest of extin- 
guishers.. Long live the old Lad, say 
I. He loves Porter and Port, and 
Church and King-like myself. What 
would not your party give to have a 
toe of him on your side—Your law- 
yers!— Lawyer's indeed | Bombazeen 
is good enough for the best of you, 


says 
’ T. T. 





back another time without having im- 


fag FINE ARTS, 
‘Tux exhibitions of this spring are, Let him make his bow, and go back to 


Wie etoes the worst we re- 
, +’ ¥n London a sort of rival 
fedbitee uo; sae Chesincrea by = 
up, ring-cross, by a 
oracle who have chesen to tie 
‘in snuff—in other words, 

ler themselves to have been 

n bn ‘world by the pictorial 

~ We are sorry to observe 


two painters of real eminence joinin 
hich - 


this new squad—the efforts of w 
will most manifestly come to noth 
We allude to Martin and Haydon. The 
ther produceth rae jhe Beyptian 
rach aunsh oudtein hi 
deta vt bel too lke his Belshas- 
) perme Spesiet ne But 
this, ‘is so decidedly a 
< ity and genius, that 


feud with the. Academy. 


the only fountain of professional hho- 
nour; worthy of Ais looking after, ‘ere 
it be too late. ) 

Do you the same thing, Mr Benja- 
main Robert Haydon, if you bea wise 
man. ~ Your nt performance of 
Silenus and Bacehus is indéed ‘so 
very cockneyish a concern, that ‘we 
doubt whether it would have got be-+ 
ye the antechambers at Someyset- 

ouse—but eng bad thing does 
not undo.a good thing. You, sir, 
still the man that painted that head 
of Lazarus—and he who denies that 
that is the finest thing our age has 
witnessed, in the highést and purest 
branch of the art, is no judge of paint- 


i that may rely. Do let 
a helt 6 in of your Greck mytho- 
logy—and. do let ‘us hear, that your 





picture 
hibition, is one of a widow throwing 
off her weeds, and herself in 
gay colours once inted by 
one Richter. This has the 


delicate imagination and airy touch of. 


a dray horse. 

The Somerset-house show is also 
a ae upon the whole, this 
year. What in the name of wonder 
possesses the committee to admit all 
these things? Artistsindeed! Sign- 
posts, tea-trays, stoneware plates, and 
saucers, are works of the sublimest 
art. with ten-twelfths of 


3 
the affairs that blaze along these in- 
terminable 


walls. 
But, bad as the “ tottle of the 
whole” is, here are i 


good thing 


within a hundred miles of—Mrs Hal- 
ford is another gem of the first water— 
ylike loveliness !—But 
of all is, 
ike—yet oh ! 
how unlike !—the very ideal of flat- 
tery, and yet the truth, the very truth 
oe ee - 
is a portrait of a sweet young 
lady in an ancient Florentine dress, by 
an artist—whose name we at this mo- 
ment forget—which deserves to be 
lauded in the same breath with Sir 
Thomas’s chefs-d’ceuvre. The only 
other in ye i _ that 
ruilly us, is « small length 
of a young lad ee y stmt aes | 
in a very bad light, and a great 
This ala iv 4 delcion plotazo-—the 
is a 
artist’s name is Foster. 
Leslie; the American artist, stands 


is artist now 

stands fairly w his genius entitles 

him to be. We congratulate America. 
Vor XV, 


seems to have found a beautiful and a 

novel field for himself—P f Hew 
Mulready’s '“ wooing the widow,” 

— painted age Aca is consi 4 

able coarseness in conception. 

is, however, above Mr 





7 
* Tore reese vt 


Mea asters 


* ALTHOCGH 2 great variety of long- 
winded ‘discussions have been written 
about the comparative ae 
disadvantages of composing wor 
this class, in the first person, and in 
the third person, we venture to say, 
that the truth of the matter lies not 
far from the surface, and may be ex- 


~ in three syllables.. ‘Whenever 
novel writer places his reliance 
chiefly on the incidents themselves 
which he is to mare, the oye 
third person is by far the better plan 
for him caetnge whenever, on the 
other hand, his chief object is the de- 
tt of character, the use of the 

first person furnishes him with infi- 
any yer facilities for the easy 
and attainment of the purpose he 
thas in view. Accordingly we find, 
that the skilful romance-writer, who 
does make use of the third person, never 
fails to throw himself out of that by 
the introduction of dialogue whenever 
‘the developement of character happens 
‘to become for the moment his priuci- 
pal concern; and perhaps, in a long 
romance, where ped different er 
gacters are to be ys or nearly 
80; the objects of. the reader's sym- 
pathy, this partial use of the advan- 
fages..of the first person. may have 
‘many things to recommend it ; as, «sd 
‘example, eater variety, not only 
= the paren but in = onan 

marrative—an atvantage i 

in a work of considerable 


: many other things of the 
same kind. 


«» In: works of more limited extent, 
.and, where the writer's purpose is to 
bind.the reader’s attention and sym- 
pathy on the progress of thought and 
in one humau mind, we con- 

eive it to be quite clear, that the use 

* of the first is the best expedi- 
-ent.' ‘Provided we are called upon to 
sympathize solely or chiefly with one 
human being, perhaps this is the best 

' expédient, even when the ion of 
/external events, ; by him, 
aipon that human being, forms the 

: principal: fand on which’ ‘the writer's 
Amagination is to draw. But where 
-the parti nature of the incidents 

, ‘the being is involved, is de- 
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cidedly a point of small importance 
when compared with the nature and 
uliarity of the mind on which these 
incidents are. to exert their influences,’ 
then above all, it seems to us clear and 
manifest, that the uniform adoption 
of the autobiographic tone is not only 
the best expedient, but the only good 
one.—How frigid would the display 
of the Passion of Julie D’Etange have 
been in any form but that of confes- 
sion—how vain the attempt to pour- 
tray Werther by any hand but his own! 
The story of Gil Blas indeed might 
have been told as well or nearly so in the 
third person, because, exquisite as the 
character of the hero is, there is no- 
thing profound, or dark, or even du- 
bious, in it—nothing but what a third 
party might have easily enough been 
supposed capable of completely under- 
standing, and completely laying be- 
fore us. But whenever the depthsof the 
heart and the soul are to be laid. bare, 
let us have the kilife of the self-ana- 
tomist—nay, without saying anything 
about depths, since mavy human minds 
may be very shallow things, and yet 
highly amusing as well as instructive 
im their display, whenever the secret 
peculiarities of one man are the prin- 
cipal object, let that man tell his own 
story—yea, even if that man be a Re- 
verend Mr Balquhidder, or a Provost 
Pawkie. 

Mr Matthew Wald does tell his own 
story, in the remarkable volume before 
us, and every person who reads it must 
admit that it is a story eminently,un- 
fit for being told by any one but its 
hero. tis indeed a story, not only 
abounding in, but overflowing with, 
variety of highly interesting incident 
and adventure ; but throughout the 
whole of its tener, everything is deci- 
dedly and entirely subordinate to the 
minute and anxious, although easy 
and unaffected, anatomy of one man’s 
mind; and. that mind is so distinct 
and per se in every) particular of its 
structure, that we feel throughout, and 
are scarcely ever unconscious of the 
feeling, that on whatever, particular 
stream in the ocean of life its lot. had 
been cast, amidst whatever theatre of 
action this man’s fate had placed him, 
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however much he might have been 
elevated above, or depressed below, the 
condition in which we find him, by 
the accidents ‘of ‘birth and fortune, 
and even of ¢ducation, the issue in 
the mee must on ere been rs 
same. It is impossible to suppose for 
a moment, that if Matthew Wald had 
been born a duke or a: peasant, he 
could have been either a mean or a 
happy man. The chief sympathies 
which he excites are placed far be- 
yond the reach of any external acci- 
dents whatever. A haughty, scorn- 
ful, sarcastic, shrewd, bitter spirit, 
blended with some tempestuous pas- 
sions, and softened by a few feelings 
of the purest and most teuder depth— 
these are the main elements of this 
mind. They would have been the 
same had he revelled under a canopy, 
or sweated on a high-road; and in 
either case the man would have been 
unhappy, and his feelings would have 
commanded our oe thies, because 
his feelings woul duays have been 
the feelings of a strong-minded, inde- 
pendent, and self-relying human be- 
ing ; and because no human being can 
be happy who carries’ through life the 
habit, or we might rather say the pas- 
sion, of. psycho en contemplation, 
without being either debased by the 
personal indifference of a mere cynic, 
or ennobled with the personal calm- 
ness of a true ae or, which 
is a better, and happily a more attain- 
able thing, blessed with the personal 
humility and subniission of a true 
christian.— We conceive that the story 
is not less isistructive than interest- 
ing. 

Underany modification of form and 
circumstance, such a tale must have 
been both interesting and instructive ; 
but it is much the more interesting, 
without question, because, from its be- 
ing written in the first person, we are 
reminded at every step, or rather, to 
speak more accurately, we are kept 
continually impressed with the sense, 
“ he, of whose ae we re 

ing, possessed not only a powerf 
intellect, but a high cdi teantadiies 
genius ; and most assuredly, the story 
gains from the Same circumstance no 
trivial access of instructiveness, since 
the natural pride of man can never be 
too frequently admonished, how inca- 
pable are even the highest powers and 
accomplishments of intellect of ato- 


. 


ning 


the want ofthat moral equi- 
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librium in which the true happiness of 
the noblest gifts: erve: 
not more surely to embellish the nar~ 
rative, than to deepen the substance of 
human misery. te eww tint cyit yh 

The main outline of the story, may. 
be sketched very briefly: Matthew, 
Wald is the only son of Captain John. 
Wald, an officer in the army of George. 
II., who, upon the death.and forfeiture. 
of his elder. brother, (the Laird, of 
Blackford, )in 1745, is fortunate enough 
to obtain a grantof the family estates. 
The forfeited gentleman has left a wi- 
dow and only daughter, whom Cap- 
tain Wald ts and protects. At his 
death he is found to have restored by 
his will the estate to his brother's 
child—and young Matthew, having 
nothing but a very small patrimony, 
is bene, up to the verge of manhood 
under his aunt’s roof. It had been 
tacitly understood, as. was under. 
the circumstances natural and right, 
that he and his cousin should marry 
in due time; and from,the earliest 
dawn of his mind, it is easy to see that 
a passionate love for. the fair Katharine 
Wald had been growing with. the 
growth and strengthening with the 
strength of Matthew. % 

The happy days in which this ju- 
venile passion filled his, and at least 
seemed to fill her mind, are’ painted 
with a few exquisite touches of natural 
pathos—the remembrance of those 
days shews like the image of some old 
and treasured dream. bead 

The mates of Ratner however, 
marries the parson of the parish, one 
Mr Mather, and from this: moment 
Matthew’s fair dawn of existence is 
overcast. Mather has owed his livi 
and indeed all his advancement in life, 
to the noble family of Lascelyne ; and 
while Matthew is absent at Colleg 
he contrives, by a train of party 
vices, to have his former. pupil, t 
Honourable George Lascelyne, domes- 
ticated beneath the roof of Blackford, 
where Katharine, in the buoyancy of 
youthful vanity, suffers herself to. be 
torn from the old tacit faith that 
bound her to her cousin, and at least 
believes herself to be in love with this 
handsome young nobleman, (whom in 
the sequel she marries.) Mr Wald, 
our hero, it must be observed, is.a hero 
of rather an unheroic stamp, in so far 
as personal advantages are concerned ; 
ana we think some fair romance read- 
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oe tm rm er 
how 


Scary shee 
peas oa a ea and 
of the work. sme | 
extract a small specimen 
them, though we are well aware that 
the effect of such things is sorely mar- 
red by mutilation. 


happened to go out of the 
room soon after breskfest, and J slunk vp 
stairs to my own old garret in a mood of 
considerable sulkiness. I flung myself down 
Sig eens sey ayen sented 8 ap 


the mi mila to 
an unfortunate game at 
took several 
cousin was 


iheppearn 
triumphs of 
te He 
ey, and a huge mass of 
raven was hanging about my ears 
Sh as asa ge tothe A ma 
I perceived at one ce, that m 
ates weet ped erg Pome 
rous bad taste,—that my coat was clumsily 
cut, and would have taken in two of me,— 
that my. waistcoat was an atrocity,—and 
linen was not only coarse but soil- 
it in my power to remedy this 
te fo onatned of vag po pale 
began to scrub m by wa 
But, a shirt Se Phe 
would not do. ‘ Fool !” said I to my- 
elf, ¢ do you not see how it is? What 
nonsense for you to dream of figging your- 
1 as if anything could e that 
t Do you rot see that your com- 
plexion is us black as a gipsy’s—your 
pwth stunted, about you as 
e of grace as if you were hewn out 
of a whinstone ? What a pair of shoulders 
pe P= dec iy Apa beh The sturdi- 
these is mere deformity ! Shape- 
een oye savage-looking Ya- 
your own 
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without a crease, to the wsiadis of ee yr pe: 
exhibited the perfect symmet 
and graceful - His profile oa seas. 
ly Greek, could surpass the bright 
bloom of his complexion. But it was the 
easy, degagee air of the coxcomb—the 
faultless grace of every attitude and action, 
that cut me deepest, I saw it all—Fain 
would I have not seen it ;—I tried to de- 
ceive myself ;—but I could. not be blind. 
I saw Katharine’s eye beamin roe him 
as he chattered to her. I wat 

lances—I devoured their jr ag He 

er gaily by the hand, and they disappear- 
ed round the corner of the house. 

“ T sat down again, half naked as I was, 
in my chair, and spurned the slipper from 
my foot against the mirror. It hit the line 
‘of the old crack; and the spot where it 
lighted became the centre of a thousand 

ing radii, that made it impossible I 
should be henceforth offended otherwise 
than with sorely broken fractions of my 
sweet form.” 


As yet, however, it is only suspicion. 
Conviction follows a few days after- 
wards, in the course of an excursion 
to some fine scenery in the neighbour- 
hood * the paternal ra Ag 
party as been scattered in_ riding 

through the forest, and Matthew finds 

for some time alone. He is 
endeavouring to recover the trace of 
his companions— 


*¢ T had got a little off the river, to avoid 
some apparently impassable thickets, and 
was walking my little Highlander q 
along the of the knoll, when r heard 
what seemed to be a woman’s voice down 
below, I halted for a moment, heard that 
sound again, and, advancing a few paces, 
saw distinctly Katharine Wald and Mr 
Lascelyne seated together at the root of a 
tree, fast by the brink of the water. Tall 
trees were growing all down the bank, but 
the underwood consisted of bushes and 
thorns, and I had a perfect view of the 

» though they were perhaps paces 
ie the spot where I stood. “A thou- 
sand tumultuous feelings throbbed upon 
my brain ; and yet a mortal coldness shook 
me as I gazed. Her right hand covered 
her eyes as she w: or but audi- 
bly, beside him. Tr e held the left : 
in fis Beasts op ber nen. I saw him kiss 
ing the drops off it as they fell. She witl 
cea an 

ently u er and 
sobbed Lod, 6 if her heart would se 





castle, bounded airily over the sward, until 
reached the bridge, gave my pony 
servants, who were ing about 

ruin, and joined Mr and Mrs Mather, 
who were already seated in one of the win- 


upon the wn floor 


“ ¢So you have found us out at last, 


Matthew,’ said the Minister—‘ I was afraid 
would come after pudding-time.’ 
“ © Ay, catch me at that trick if you 
can,’ cried I, as gay as a lark. 
s¢ « Well,’ says he, ‘I wish these young 
would please to come back again ; 
SAP re seeking for you this half 


«* ¢ Indeed,’ said I ; * I am heartily sorry 
they should be wasting their time in such a 
oe etee might wander a week 

ere without being discovered—TI was never 
in such -a wilderness; But I believe I 
must go and see if I can’t find them in my 
turn”. t 

“ | stepped toward the gateway in this 
vein, and was fortunate enough to ive 
that they had already reached the place 
where the servants and horses were. Ka- 
tharine had pulled her bonnet low down 
over her eyes ; but she smiled very sweet- 
ly, (though I could not but think a little 
confusedly,) as I told her we were waiting 
for her, and apologized for the trouble I 
had been giving. To Mr Lascelyne, also, 
‘I spoke with a freedom, a mirth, a gaiety, 
that were quite delightful. In a word, I 
was the of the luncheon na It was 
I who drew the corks and carved the pie: 
It was I who. down the pice 
.to fill the. with water : It was I who 

med the glasses for every one, and who 

my own pr » twice 

many 2 as fll to the share of any 
two besides. I rattled away with a glee 


them all as 
she laughed’: bu ye 
even 3 but 
anid’ niet Goes acs ac yuien tod tore 
there was gloom behind the vapour of ra- 
ve: 
“ | supported this happy humour with 
ach ce tty re po ae 
but 
Patra ieee & rote pm 2, et ° 


Matthew takes his leave very abrupt. 
ly after this, and becomes involved in a 
great variety of adventures—we say a 
great variety, because the incidents are 
not merely thickly set, but really ex- 
tremely bebe in character, and ca 
ing upglimpses into a great many wi 
ly different fields of human life and 
action. He goes to Edinburgh, where 
a crafty attorney seduces him, taking 
advantage of his inflamed and vindic- 
tive state of mind, into a rash and un- 
worthy attempt towards recov: 
his father’s estate, upon some 
quibble—which attempt being, as it 
ought to be, fruitless, Mr Matthew is 
left all but a beggar in fortune, and 
burdened with a sense of shame and 
in rg et ever after broods and 
rankles in his naturally upright ‘mind. 
Fle thin, beablings (niet fo."s gentle- 
man’s family, and forms a sort of 
gentle attachment (for he never dares 
to say the word love) for a beautiful 
warren aoa oo Sir C. Barr, with 
whom a pathetic episode con- 
nects itself. The Baronet dies, and 
being thus thrown upon ‘thie wo 
again, Matthew resolves to study m, 
cmc He dost by with ¢ success, 
struggling wi e world as so man’ 
Scottish students do, and at length 
reaps the fruits of his labours in a re- 

table establishment as a country 
octor, and in the hand of the fair 
Joanna Barr, who, after her father’s 
death, has been left in a situation of, 
dependence and been While he is 
exerting himself in his professional 
career, an accident which we shall not 
stop to detail, brings to light the fact 


that Joanna’s mother had in fact. 


ad oy to the deceased Paral Mr 
is put into possession of a plen- 
tiful estate—moyes in the. ey 
walks of society—is inyited to stand 
for the borough, and repairs to Lon- 
don as M.P. Lat 

In so fat the external appearance of 
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pleased. "Phe: ineidentiat theigardent 


wall, at p. 336, is to our taste ale. 


had been doomed to be the passion and 
the fate of his life. Of this, by unob- 
trusive and highly skilful touches, the 
reader has been all along kept to a cer- 
tain extent aware, and surprise is not 
Ge Paling with which we at last find 
i tly happy and successful 
into the abyss of misery 
— any inful i ce 
—for of this the total impossibility is 
felt from the beginning of Katharine 
Wald’s story to the end—but by the 
natural page reg of one single in- 
terview, in which Matthew’s wife is 
made, for the first time, to suspect 
that she has never the true 
love of her husband. The effect of this 
upon a feeble constitution, and ahighly 
sensitive, and not strong mind, is fa- 
tal ; and the calamity recoils in fear- 
ful. force upon Wald himself, and all 
that are dear to him. Katharine ha- 
been deserted and betrayed by her 
husband, Lord Lascelyne, is by mere 
accident discovered to her cousin. 
That discovery plunges her cousin 
into the misery of bereavement and 
remorse. Lascelyne, meantime, sus- 
pecting that his wife is Wald’s para- 
mour, forces himself upon the agonies 
his stern and comfortless mourner. 
He dies by the hand of Mr Wald; 
and everything is gloom, total gloom. 
Matthew becomes, for a time, altoge- 
ther insane ; and his own narrative 
closes with some terrible reminiscences 
of the worst of all human miseries. 
How, left altogether alone in the 
world, his mind gradually inures itself 
to his fate, in so far, at least, as to ad- 
mit of his wearing, to common eyes, 
the appearance of a serene, occasion- 
ally even a joyous old man ; and how, 
when nature was at last sensible of 
approaching dissolution, he was drawn 
back, after an absence of thirty or forty 
years, todieamong the scenes which had 
witnessed the only perfectly happy por- 
tion of his career—of al]l this we are 


informed in a geteript, written as 
by another hand. 

.. With the final catastrophe of Mat- 
thew’s own tale, or rather with the 
circumstances by which that catas- 
trophe is hurried on, (for as to ex- 


pecting any but a woful issue to such 
a man's story, this was quite out of 
“the question,) we are by no means 


together t and absurd—and 
we think the same thing might easily 
have’ been brought about by means 
mite simple and natural. Laying 
this defect out of view, we venture to 
Say that this narrative will be univer- 
y.a favourite. with all, who are 
capable of appreciating strength and 
originality of conception—as to inci- 
dent, and still more as to character— 
and a very extraordinary command of 
language. ‘This volume is written 
throughout with a commanding vigour 
and energy, and whenever the subjéct 
demands it, the author rises into the 
most genuine eloquence of passion— 
and yet, with but a few trifling ex- 
ceptions, nothing, it appears to us, can 
be more simple, easy, and graceful, 
than the whole tone of expression. 
The work is, moreover, rich in shrewd, 
sagacious, home-thrusting remarks u 
on human life and manners ; and al- 
together Matthew Wald affords in- 
dubitable evidence of the rapid pro- 
which its author has made in 
the knowledge of mankind, since he 
first appeared in the field of romance, 
and in the art of composition. 
No one who ever read any one of his 
books, could deny to him the posses- 
sion of intense energy, both of thought 
and expression. The style of Matthew 
Wald exhibits prodigious improve- 
ment as to harmony of tone: itis 
quite free from the faults of prolixity 
and turgidity, and_bears the impress 
not merely of great but of uniform 
power. 

We must extract one or two 
ges—the first shall be from that, part 
of the history in which Mr Wald dis- 
covers, from the inspection of an old 
casket of letters, that his wife’s mother 
had really been married to Sir Claud 
Barr. The sketch of the old Scotch 
Judgeis eminently graphic, and we be- 
lieve there is little doubt who sat for 
the portrait. 


“The larger casket, when I forced its 
lid, presented to my view a packet sealed 
with three seals in black wax, but nothing 
written on its envelope. I broke the seals, 
and found that the contents were letters; 
the letters, in short, which had passed be- 
tween Sir Claud Barr and his lovely Fle- 
ming ae to their elopement. My first 
thought was to destroy them immediately ; 
but, glancing my eye over one, I was 50 
much struck with the natural and touching 
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erie 9 re ame 8 could not 
sosbst the inclination rose withjn me, 
and fairly sat down: to:petuae the whole at 
my leisure. ; 

_ “ They were all in. French ; and most 

aswell as curious productions 
ataisly they. Sexe: I have never read 
many genuine love-letters, and I.doubt 
very much whether imost of them would re- 
ward a third person for the trouble of read- 
ing them.’ But here—I speak of the poor 
girl’s epistles—there was such an openness 
of heart, such a free, infantine simplicity of 
jon, such pride of passion, that I 
knew not whether my admiration and pity, 
or my scorn and i were uppers 
most.. One letter, written just before the 
elopement, was a the like of which 
I have never seen, —I never even ima- 
gined. Such lamentation, such reproaches, 
mingled with’ such floods of tenderness, 
such intense yet remorseless lingering over 
an intoxication of terror, joy, pride, and 
tears! Men, after all, probably know but 
little of what in. the secret heart of 
woman ; and ' little does woman dare 
to say, far less to write, that inight illumi. 
nate them! But here was the heart of « 
woman, beating, and » and .trem- 
» beneath the bosom of an . artless 
No concealment—none whatever ; 
—the victim glorying 
the same breath with which she deplored 
herself !__How much the meanest and the 
basest of ‘all selfishness is man’s ! 

‘* 'The deceiver’s letters: were written in 
bad French, comparatively speaking, and 
altogether bore the impress of a totally in- 
ferior mind ;.yet some of them were not 
without their bursts of eloquence too. At the 
beginning, said I to »this man meant 
not to betray her. I read a long lettér 
through ; and found, after a world of ver: 
biage, one line that startled me,—‘ Oui, 
mon. ange, oui, je vous lejure ; vous sE- 
REZ, VOS ETES, MON EPOUSE.’ 

‘+ knew enough ofthe law of my coun- 

, to be aware-of the extreme danger to 

the. use. of of this sort 
= and I could not help pass- 
tin ty or OB | 

the most remote shadow of which 

never before suggested itself to me. 

Joanne, observed. how restless I was, but 
resolved not to give her the annoyance of 
partaking in an which might, I 
was sufficiently aware, terminate in abso- 
lutely n Sol my thoughts to 
spent a great 
over the section 


in the sacrifice in 
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gure A small instrument, ingeniously 


evised for serving at once as a W 
cane, a hoe, and a weed-grub ber, 2 
against his knee ; and while reposi 
tle to recruit his wirid, he was 


§6 ¢ Lovedletters, lad ?? atid dens sr 
his hands ; ; ee 


pr ats is 


omnes. 


writes weel. I cannot say that I make 


young body.’ 

«** The point, my lord,’ said I, is to 
know what the Court:would. think ofthat 
Seecla penmabiomeaied the line of Sir 
Claud’s penmanship, which I have 
quoted)—* You -are aware how they) 

afterwards. What, if I may ask, 
is the law of Scotland as to such matters?’ 

*** Hooly,. hooly,? a the Judges 
‘let me gang ower:this agrndiy tam, 
they’re queer words these.’ 
| 6 My dear lord,’ said I, $11 want to 
ea dames rt rats eds san oe 


to them.’ 
* His took off his ‘ 


people of this country ken’ about the ‘affaixs 


‘that maist nearly concern them.’ =. 
“« < Trues my lord;? said I 5.¢ T)am-very 


-senéible that Lam no lawyer. But it is our 


 sdedaed earned persons who poeida win wrechiet:inausoves 





too; for I’m sure ye might as weel speir 
after the ane frae the Bullers o’ Buchan, 
ee eee ree A 
might on enoug) me, 
had  enteet wn Se their auld im- 


“© T am afraid,’ said I, * your lordship 
the law to be very unsettled, then, 
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cand received a cordial invitation tostay and 


impartial character. ly, really,’ 
have quite mistaken me. only ee 
ask you as a friend, if I may to 
Saree aonb Hen, whe- 
I or should not, 
poo ort of a lawsuit as to this 
matter.” 

“+ * That’s no a thing for me to speak 
about, my good friend ; it’s my business to 
decide law-pleas when they’re at their hin- 
derend, not when they’re at the off. 

Ye must advise wi’ counsel.’ ; 

** A sudden light flashed upon meat this 
moment ; I bowed respectfully to his lord- 
ship, and, without informing him of my 
intention, went round by the other side of 
the firs to his mansion-house. Here I in- 
quired whether the young laird was at 
Se eee ee 
ing partridges, in a turnip-field not far off. 
I desired that he might be sent for, and the 
young gentleman obeyed forthwith. 

‘* By the time he joined me, I had seal- 
ed up five guineas, under rear 
and superscribed it ‘ For Michael T’ 
younger of Thirleton, Esq. advocate.’ I 

this in his hand, and found that I 

at least secured a most patient and at- 
tentive, if not a very intelligent listener. 
In a word, I saw plainly enough, that the 


young advocate, thus suddenly taken, was 


recommendation of my projected action. 
. nats a a ag matyea om 
was conning it over, and stepping up to 
my ear, whispered, ‘ Ay, ay, ye ken there's 
an auld saying, Y: la and auld 
doctors——and maybe half of it be true.” 
I nodded im answer to his fri gesture, 


may su 
now high time that my wife should be in- 
— of an affair that so nearly interest- 
“ Poor soul! she heard me to an end 
2 
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without speaking ; took the lawyer's opi- 
nion into her own hand and read it once 
more over ; and then threw. herself, weep- 
i sno upen my bosom.—-‘ I am not 
a girl,’ she cried; ‘ you will, 

wife!’— T. the - 
your wife!’—‘ Tears,’ says the proverb, 
‘ may be sweeter than manna.’—Surely 
these were such.” 


. The narrative of Mr. Wald is so 
condensed, that we have little doubt 
the materials for a three volume book 
have been melted down into one—an 
example; by the way, which we would 

y see followed in more quarters 
than one—but all this renders the bu- 
siness of selection much more difficult 
than we are used to find it in the re- 
viewing of modern novels. The pas- 
od ich we are now about to quote, 

lose, we are well aware, a great deal 
from being presented in an isolated 
pr phere few readers can be 
entirely blind to the dreamlike beauty 
of this dream of madness. Bear in 
mind that Wald’s wife has died in 
childbed, and, as he thinks, however 
erroneously, in consequence of a fault 
of his, and then listen to his dim re- 
ulpieopne in long after ears plare 

many torturing ns 

hadberel Seeds i 


‘* A softer, in so far,—at all events, a 
more connected dream, floats at this mo- 
ment over my memory. Let me arrest the 
vision. Remain for an instant, thou little 


mountain-Jake, and let.no wind disturb the - 


image of that old castle upon thy. calm 
Macatee teste 


ste leoeal b ane 
weed, one ripple, to intercept the view— 
every pebble at the bottom might be count- 
ed; ’tis sheer rock here in the middle—How 
deep may it be, old man ?—did you never 
sound it—you that have ferried it so man 
hundreds of times ? You shake head, 
my friend—’tis no matter— is. this 

vement here upon the brink ? how deep- 
y the stones are worn !—Many strange 
tales, I dare say, have been told about this 
partly . built against 
et wheel stands idle to-day—will you 

imb the tower with me ? 
_ “ Ah! this has been a grand 
its day, too: What windows—w 


in 
gal- 


. what a 
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What a dungeon this. must have .been-- 

han napesnnne oe pease 

& mere any W 

leap ;—but you smile-—how to .get. 

again ?—ay, that’s the pope ae 

we'll stay where we are—How. the 

aneeaietie ane 
rotten 

are black enough—Fire ?--I pe 

you—quite burnt out ?—How long ago was 


li 
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-across the 


' gra 
us § walked about, examining monument 
monument, and spelling out as I best 
the inscriptions and the blazons. 
What these last were I cannot remember, 
it they were all the same arms. 
oh GONE] here,’ said I, *m friend, here 
if one of a kind rather ddagelae ; quite up- 
on the floor by itself. ‘And stop, is not this 
eg nerce & enene 
the marble ?—tis.so white with age that I 
took it for ‘stone too at the first. You 


hie ‘push this off; I think. It only 
the top of the carved work.’ ; 
was-approaching closer to it, when 
dhe old anil said, with ai very: grave and 
yo cee Neg gt his-face, « Nay, 
one not ead that part of it— 
Severin 1... You had better leave 
as it ’ 
“ Why, what folly i is this? ~Youmay 
lien d uch a fair tomb must have some. 


hing prety 2 on its own cover.—I must see 


eae & Nay, sir, you may do what you 
please ‘but I warn you, that a will wish 
it undone afterwards. You will only fright- 


en: yourself. | 


— 1 old said 1; “na 
jet reine lees 


the edge of the timber, and 
i ie at‘ that instant 


—at that moment when I raised it— 


same: tomb, but not a same 


[May, 
ly unfinished, manh.—Might one, 
chance, remove this too ?” ae 

 +fileeajoumy pruve-cyed, yet cheers 
ful-looking senior, * you may do so if you’ 
like; but I will tell you what is the truth 
Of it first.—The last lord of the old famii« 
ly—he that lived in ou? castle, and owned 
all the country round this place—had but 
one daughter. A bad, cruel man ‘came; 
and he married the lady, and became lord 
of: the ahd too. She had a child, sir; 
and he, they say, could not bear the sight 
of it, nor, of her, then.:—and he drowned 
them yonder in our lake. That cry that 
you heard was from the baby; and the 
three sobs, they were from the mother. 
They always do so—just as when they 
were murdered, it is thought—whenever 
any one touches their tomb.—But we have 
been used‘ to this all our days, sir, and 
we make-little of it‘now.—If you wish to 
see them you may lift the cloth.’ 

‘<I did so, and beheld a glass cover, dim 
dnd dusty....The old man took the corner 
of the pall, and, rubbing it a little, said, 
¢ Now, sir, here you may see them 
quite entire ; they have been so beautifully 
embalmed, 
_.* © Oh, Joanne! that white face once 
again !_’ I screamed in my agony, and 
awoke - 


aaamngyenyes” 


_. Several exquisitely beautiful episodes 
diversify the main tenor of this story, 
as, for example, the stories of Peggy 
Brown—Pearling Joan—and thoagt 
Baird. All these, however, are, tho 
episodes, so skilfully dovetailed into 
principal fable, that it is impossible to 
quote without i injuring them. One, 
and but one episode there is, which 
cl conveniently extracted, and we 

give it as it stands—a strange, a 
terrible, and withal a truly Scottish 
picture, it is.— 

Matthew ‘Wald is narratin 
course of life while studying m 
at the University of Glasgow : 


s I lodged in the house of a poor shoe- 
maker, by ndme John M‘Ewan. He had 
no family! but ‘his wife, who, like himself, 
was considerably beyond the meridian of 
life. The ‘couple were very poor, a their 
house, and everything about their style of 
—- shewed; but a worthier couple, I 

have had no difficulty in saying, 
were not to be found in the whole city. 
When I was sitting in my own little cell, 
busy with my books, late at night, I used 
to listen with reverence and delight to the 
psalm which ‘the two old bodies sung, or 
rather, I should say, croon’d together, be- 
fore they went to bed. Tune there was al- 
most _ but the low, er roam 
ehaunt, had something so impressive an 
solemnizing about it, that I missed not me- 


cine 
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lody. John himself was a hard-working 
man, and, like most of his trade, had ac- 
uired a stooping attitude, and a dark, saf- 
fron hue of complexion. His close-cut 
greasy black hair suited admirably a set of 
strong, massive, iron features. His brow 
ogee firm, broad-drawn wrin- 
kles, eyes seemed to 
gleam, when he  heigeed te to uplift them, 
with the cold, haughty independence of 
virtuous poverty. John was a rigid Came- 


very ning about his 
manners, spoke the wor -despising pride 
of his sect. His wife was a quiet, good 
body, and seemed to live in tual ado- 
ration of her stern cobbler. J had the strict- 
est confidence in their probity, and would 
no more have tho of locking my chest 
ere I went out, than if I had been under 
the roof of an 
. Que evening I came home, as usual, 
trudge, and entered the 
pe odor sat, to warm 
my hands at the and get my candle 
Jean was by herself at the fire- 
and I sat down beside her for a mi- 
nute or two. I heard voices in the inner 
room, and easily the’ hoarse 
grant which John M‘Ewan condescended, 
On rate occasions, to set forth as the repre- 
sentative of laughter. The old woman 
told me that the goodman had a friend 
from the country with him—a farmer, who 
had come from a distance to sell ewes at 
the market. Jean, indeed, seemed to take 
some pride in the acquaintance, enlarging 
respectability 


room, and panting bie door behind him, 
said, ‘ I’m going out for'a moment, Jean ; 
Andrew’s had owér muckle of the fleshers’ 
whisky the day, and I’maun-stap:up the 
close to see after his. beast for him.—Ye 


But imagine, 
cannot describe the feel- 
J ‘some five minutes, per- 
had disappeared, I, chancing 
eyes downwards, perceived a 
firmly and broadly, 
vl renin the sended floor, to- mh 
place where I sat. The old wo- 
saat had fee onchhig’ia bes hand all 
Fr Se ale 
to my chait—* See there ! what is that ?” 
beh Bell has coupit our water- 
stoup,” said she, rising: 
“wey sprung dipt my fin- 
gicte eo washes =9' eed, J Jean, locd 
‘The old woman over it, and 
toucheditalso; she ly screamed out, 


gEES ESS 
ey 
He 
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8Tt 


a a ye 


or two, and a bottle u 
it, it staok lees Salbea bade and two =e 
one half-tumbled © down, and su 
t the other. I rushed ly out 
the house, and cried out, in a tone that 
brought the whole neighbourhood about met 
pins — the house—Jean had ak 


ot ary tent 
and vd the blood, whitch already found its 
way to the outer staircase, making the whole 
floor one puddle. Pee was sath whcaes 
of surpriseand horror for a little while, that 
A tel one word that was said. 
A bell in the rhood had’ been ‘sét 
in ~ » Scores, rove | 
people were pray from’ e 
rection towards the A A any of xb 
ae very breeze. 
In a word, netenay' lost int al 
session of myself, until T found a~ 4 
grappled from behind, and saw e Town’s- 
officer pointing the bloody knife towarts 
me. A dozen voices were screaming, ‘ "Tis 
a doctor’s knife—this is the young ” doctor 
that bides in the house—this is the mati!” ' 

** Of course this restored ine at once to 
my self. ; I denianded = 
ment’s ‘and’ * It is my 
and I lodge in the houses but Ji 
M<Ewan is the man that has murdered his 
friend.” * 

«+ ¢ John M‘Ewan t? nosnedeciiie- 080% 
a voice of tenfold horror; “our lder‘Johh 

M‘Ewan @ murderer ! Wretch t ~wretehl 


rape Poke gn ae tod 


« be = Ao enter 
“load tne with all the chains in'¢ 
bat don’t negiset'to pursue Jobin’ 
‘an.’ 

‘* I was instantly locked cg" hie lin 
with the dead man, while the greater part 
of the crowd followed one of the officers. 
Another of them kept watch overme ‘until 
one of the: of the city‘atrived. 
This finding that I had been 
the who first gave the alarm, ‘and 
that M‘Ewan and his wife were both gone, 
had little difficulty, I could é, in 
doing me justice in his own How- - 
ever, after he had given new orders for the 
pursuit, I told him that, as the people 
about were etna tale te 
nocence, the best and the kindest 
could do tome would be to place me 
with within the walls of his prison ; there 


? 
obn’M le 
8 bs 
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crouching under one of the 

trees in the Green ; and being led imme- 
diately before the i the poor 
pate re ed, by what she 
said, by what she did not say, the ter- 
rites having alo appear abies 
who spoke 

to the facts of Andrew jemmbarpetttoel 


[May, 
“ They searched—they found. M‘Ewan 
striding by himself close to the sea.beach, 
amidst the dashing spray—his Bible in his 
hand. ‘The instant he saw them he said— 
* You need not tell me your errand—I am 
he you seek_-I am John M‘Ewan, that 
murdered Andrew Bell. I surrender my- 
self your prisoner. God told me but, this 
moment on e would come and find me; 
for I opened his word, and the first text 
that my eye fell upon was this.’ He seized 
the officer by the hand, and laid his 
— the page—‘ See you here ?’ said he; 
* Do you see the Lord’s own blessed de. 
cree ? Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
a: his blood be shed,—And ron he 
» plucking a ket-book from his 
bosom, rom fiends, is Andrew Bell’s 
siller—ye’ll find the haill o’t there, an be 
not three half-crowns and a sixpence, Ser 
ven-and-thirty pounds was the sum for 
which I yielded up my soul to the tem 
tion of the Prince of the Power of the Ar— 
Seven-and-thirty pounds! Ah! my bre 
thren ! call me not an olive, until thou see 
me gathered. I thought that I stood fast, 
and behold ye all how I am fallen !’ 
** I saw this si fanatic tried. He 
would have siadaleniiig ; but, for excele 
lent reasons, the Crown Advocate wished 
the whole evidence to be led. John had 
dressed himself with scrupulous accuracy 
in the very clothes he wore when he did 
the deed. The blood of the murdered man 
was still visible upon the sleeve of his blue 
coat. When any circumstance of peculiar 
atrocity was mentioned by a witness, he 
signified, by a solemn shake of his head, 
his sense of its darkness and its conclusive- 
ness; and when the Judge, in addressing 
him, enlarged upon the horror of bis guilt, 
he, standing right before the bench, kept 


one with calm earnestness on his 
ip’s face, assenting now and then to 
the propriety of what -he said, by exactly 
that sort of see-saw gesture which you may 
have seen escape now and then from the 


devout listener to a ic. sermon or sa- 
i ohn, in a short. 


Scripture, styling himself ‘a sinner, and 
the chief of sinners.’ Never was such a 
specimen of that insane pride. The very 
agony of this man’s’ humiliation had a 
apenas eee exultation in it ; there was in 

penitent of his lugubrious glances 


. Still something that said, or seemed to say 


—‘ Abuse me—spurn me as you will—I 


loathe myself also; but this deed is Sa- 


tan’s.? Indeed he always continued to 
speak quite gravely of his ‘ trespass,’ his 
. backsliding his * sore temptation !” 

“I was present also with him during 
the final scene. His irons had been knocka 
ed-off ere I entered the cell ; and clothed 
as he was in a most respectable suit of 
black, and with that fixed and imperturba- 
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ble solemnity of air and upon my 
Galak wake Se ot egal ee 
i it matter for any stranger to pick out 
the murderer aman ihe of rg 
men that surrounded him. In vain di 
these i mont Iaboss. fe Hrars rte me 
absurd and impious upon which the 
happy fanatic Seanell’ ‘himself. He heard 
what they said, and instantly said some- 
thing still stronger himself—but only to 
shrink: back again to his own fastness with 
redoubled confidence. ‘ He had once been 
right, and he could not be wrong; he had 
been permitted to make a sore stumble !” 
This was his utmost concession, 
*¢ What a noble set of nerves had been 
thrown away here !—He was led, sir, out 
of the dark, damp cellar, in which he had 
been chained for weeks, and brought at 
once into the open air. . His first step into 
light was upon his scaffold !—and what a 
moment !—In general, at least in Scotland, 
the crowd, assembled upon such i 
receive the victim of the law with all the 
solemnity of profoundest silence ;—not un- 
frequently there is even something of the 
remectfal, blended with compassion, on 
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that myriad of faces. .But here, sir, the 
moment M‘Ewan he was saluted 

mingled joy and trium execration 
and laughter :—cats, rats, every filth of the 
pillory, showered about the gibbet. I was 
close by his elbow at that terrific moment, 
and I laid my finger on his wrist. As I 
live, there was never a calmer in this 
world—slow, full, strong ;—I feel the iron . 
beat of it at this moment. - 

‘¢ There happened to be a slight drizzle 
of rain at the moment: observing which, 
he turned round and said to the Magis- 
trates,‘ Dinna. come, out,—dinna come - 
out, your honours, to weet yourselves. It’s 
beginning to rain, and the lads are uncivil 
at ony rate, poor tless creatures !’ 

peal Pe WOR ot Hove Slagrased 
a@ speec’ not have disgraced a 
martyr, embracing the stake of glory, —and 
dev gecee a Oak I observed the brazen 
firmness of his limbs after his face was co- 
vered. He flung the handkerchief with an 
air of semi-benediction, and died without 
one apparent struggle.” 





THE LOVE OF COUNTRY. 


TuoveHx Plenty from her horn, with liberal hand, 
Enrich the clime, and Beauty rules the land, | 
Though all that charms the eye, and soothes the ear, 
Blended in glorious unison ap 


pear, i 
Yet will the Traveller pause, and heave a,sigh, 


As vanished scenes return to Mem 
And, as he scans streams, woods, 


’s eye, ° 
pastures green, 


Full Saw epsaniane thought will intervene ; 


For well 


feels, though Nature, or though Art, 


Do not to native wilds such charms impart, 
Still there is something rare that unites 

His present comforts wi i pent dalle hts ; 
And as, when cares around his passage lie, ~ 


He turns to 
- With miser 


th his retrospective eye. 
e he gleans the hopes that brought 


Elysian gladness to untutored thought, . 
_ And sees no realm, within the bounds of Earth, 
So beautiful as that which gave him birth ! 


Land of our Fathers! when from thee.remote, 
Fair are thy shores, and doubly dear to thought, 
The we: on the plain, o’erhung with trees, 
Their dark boughs murmuring in the evening breeze ; 
The sun o’er well-known hills descending low ; 

The lattice burning with a crimson glow ; 
The blackbird’s twilight song ; the river’s rush ;) 
briary bush 


And ah ! how dear to love, 


ah i 


At which, as bright in southern skies afar, 
Resplendent shone the dewy Evening Star, 


She, fair in vain, did wait, with pan 


breast, 
For him she loved—for him who loved best.! 


The war is up,—'mid Heaven's blue arch serene, 
The unclouded moon smiles down upon the scene,— 
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Upheave a thousand tents ; the beacons red, 
Here—there—around on every mountain head, 
With dimmed lustre , a8 o'er the Night 
She spreads her e, edged with silver light. 


There, ’mid Sierras wild, and rent, and lone, 
Where Nature governs on her mountain throne, 
Wrapt.in his war-cloak, o'er appointed ground, 
With measured the warder |e round ; 

‘hud dab quik deiget frvwm-at onary. anh 
An wn at turn, 
And low wild murmurs, borne upon the gale, 
Preluding sigh to Battle’s threatening tale, 
He thinks of home—the country of his sires— 
Unquench’d by time, even yet their memory fires ; 
He thinks of home—of scenes beloved of yore, 
His distant friendships, and his native shore ; 
He hears—'tis but in thought—the sounding rills, 
Through larch-tree dells descending from the hills, 
Where, curtain’d round with clouds, and couch’d on snows, 
In midway heavens the ptarmigans repose ;— 
He sees his shieling on the mount—he sees 
His garden flowers, alive with humming bees ; 
His wife, his mother, loved and far remote, 
His orphan babes—Oh ! can they be forgot !— 
The time-worn tower—the cairn upon the wild, 
Of mossy stones, in distant ages piled ; 
The red deer on the rocks ;—with deep halloo, 
The hounds and huntsmen opening on the view ; 
The eagle, wheeling through the lurid sky, 
With less’ning wing and solitary cry ; 
All these are with him ; and, combining, cast 
Before his soul the relies of the past ; 
Bow for a while his spirit to the dust, 

ress his heart, and shake his settled trust. 

amed, with quickening step, he shakes away 
The fettering thoughts of life’s serener day ; 
Seeks in forgetfulness a sad relief 
From all his toils, and-sings to banish grief. 


But as-he listens, lo! a plaintive sound 
Wakes ’mid the silence of the tented ground ; 
For well he knows the accents wont to thrill 
His youth’s rebounding heart on Albyn’s hill ; 
. In tranced thought, with pilgrite step he strays 
By Katrine’s tide, or lone uhidder braes, 
Beholds the Grampians, through the wint’ry sky 
Ascending, scowl in desert majesty ; 
Or listens to the torrent’s giant leap, 
Amid Glen Ample’s forest thundering deep ; 
Paged on his mind, in hues more warm than truth, 
He scans, with patriot glow, the haunts of youth ; 
And, though a soldier now, and train’d to wield 
His country’s arms in battle’s carnaged field, 
Ah !. deém not thou less valiant is his heart, 
If then a sigh should heave,’a tear should start ! 


And lo! a wanderer from domestic scenes, 
For many a mountain summit intervenes, 
Far from his cabin’d eliff, and straggling flock, 
Amid the bloomy vales of Languedoc, 

With heart that on far departed days, 
In pensive guige. the lone Savoyard strays ; 





manna 


Sopa eae, 
But oh! if fite would gren t, ere being 
Ere life depart, and dust with dust ‘ie 
A passing span of ease, and chasten’d joy, 
Amid the scenes that charm’d ‘him when wboy, 
Tet, ee STE 7 
An strength departed from his frame, — 
By time-survivin fronds tis be closedy' 
His last hours’ » and his mibs cornposed ; 
Beside ancestral bones his own be laid, 
Where glooms:the yew-tree-in the: church’s shade; 
And breezes, fresh from Alpine:summits; wave’ ©: 
Leaacaertmneteeminaisn te sep tet 2 be 


Hark to the mocki a Ame om drum 
To Parga’s' ease as Ali's 
To reign souls inured toblood: ‘and broil; 

Londs of thewesies; and tyrants of the soil: 2 
Though compass’d ‘round with sorrow’s darkest or 
With stedfast minds, unshrinking from their ‘doom, 
Brave, yette fate resign’d; the tag rd saw 
The cruel edict of a foreign law; robes is 
And gazed with wistful eyes on landscapes Geav} 
Soften’d in heart, yet shedding-not a teat : 
Slow burn’d the relics of their sires ‘away 5° 
The blue sméke ya with the skies of dy, 
The pile consumed ; yee ere ; 
Replete with slaves, the dwellings of the free, 
A stranger lording o'er their native town, < ° 
The crescent hoisted, and the cross pull’d down ; 

; journey’d ‘to the shore,’ © 
Bade Parga’s homes for evermore ; 41 
Left to their wondering foes the voiceless’ 
Took to thé sea, and sought: the Ionian i 


The Moslem entered ; streets 

Re-echoed only to the horses’ tread ; ro) 
Who ofthe fre, the Christian host remains, | 
~ s ancestry, stoops to chains ; 

’mid the dwellings of the vanish’d brave, 
Subraite hin servile reek; and lives a slave?— — 
None—like the wintry snows at summer's tread— 
All nn 


: net to enlighten’d regions are confined 
The glow of:heart, the: sympathies of mind, 
The Fondly boom, the condoling eye; ' 

Affection’s cheering words, and [acta 

Behold, the white man to the negro girs 


‘frame, 

er torrid sands, beneath a blazing ale 
Tal thirst, and famine, in. his troubled eye : 
Did str pubocin Corb histone aidivecett,c) M 
Shun his lonevpath, or mock him, though forlorn ? 
Ah! no—more true to Nature’s genial glow, ':’ 
Their words to soothe, their tears to flow ; 
While inthe. banana’s shade he lay,” 
Dishearten’d, sunk ind til at Dest dee 


With cnoeel Some sey inerear | 
: | 


And pour on every wound the oven Larges 


et 
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Upheave s thousand tents ; the beacons red, 
Here—there—around on every mountain head, 
With dimmed lustre , a8 o'er the Night 
She spreads her mantle, edged with silver light. 


There, ’mid Sierras wild, and rent, and lone, 
Where Nature governs on her mountain throne, 
Wrapt.in his war-cloak, o'er appointed ground, 
With measured the warder sores round ; 

As far on hostile hills the watch-: burn, 
And doubt and danger frown at every turn, 
Prelu to Battle’s threatening tale, 
He thins : home—the country of his sires— 
Unquench’d by time, even eir memory fires ; 
He thinks of Reaiatat et beloved of ee, 
His distant friendships, and his native shore ; 
He hears—'tis but in thought—the sounding rills, 
Through larch-tree dells. descending from the hills, 
Where, — “7 0 with clouds, and couch’d on snows, 
In midwa vens tarmigans repose ;— 
He sees his shieling on the bene sees 
His garden flowers, alive with humming bees ; 
His wife, his mother, loved and far remote, 
His orphan babes—Oh ! can they be forgot !— 
The time-worn tower—the cairn upon the wild, 
Of mossy stones, in distant ages piled ; 
The red deer on-the rocks ;—with deep halloo, 
The hounds and huntsmen opening on the view ; 
The eagle, wheeling through the lurid sky, 
With less’ning wing and solitary cry ; 
All these are with him ; and, combining, cast 
Before his soul the relies of the past ; 
Bow for a while his spirit to the dust, 

his heart, and shake his settled trust. 

amed, with geloentnn ates he shakes away 

The fettering thoughts of life’s serener day ; 
Seeks in forgetfulness a sad relief 
From all his toils, and-sings to banish grief. 


But as-he listens, lo! a plaintive sound 
Wakes ’mid the silence of the tented ground ; 
For well he knows the accents wont to thrill 
His youth’s eavauaies heart on Albyn’s hill ; 


. In tranced thought, with im step he strays 
2 ee tide, or lone saeceh chiee braes, 

s the Grampians, the wint’ry sk 
Ascending, scowl in desert majesty ; ra 
Or listens to the torrent’s giant leap, 

Amid Glen Ample’s forest thundering deep ; 
Paged on his mind, in hues more warm than truth, 
He scans, with patriot glow, the haunts of youth ; 
And, though a soldier now, and train’d to wield 
His country’s arms in battle’s carnaged field, 

Ah !. deém not thou less valiant is his heart, 

If then a-sigh should heave, a tear should start ! 


And lo! a wanderer from domestic seenes, 
For many a mountain summit intervenes, 
Far-from his cabin’d cliff; and straggling flock, 
Amid the bloomy vales of Languedoc, 

With heart that on far departed days, 
In pensive guige the lone Savoyard strays ; 





Te Lote rin 


prey Rey 
But oh' if fate would grant, ere being close, 

Ere life depart, and dust with dust 1 5 

A passing span of ease, and chasten’d joy, 

Amid ay vores ec i 
That, when the sunset:of existence came, * 9" 
And health and strength departed 

By time-surviving friends his‘eyes be closed): ° 
His last hours dehecail and his limbs a 
Beside ancestral bones his own be laid, 

Where gloomsthe yew-tree. in-the-ohiaroh’e shade ; 
And breezes, fresh from Alpine:summits, wave’ © 
The fern atid wild-flowers springing front his grave: 


Hark !'to the mocki ‘trump: and thundering drum, 
To phi = wo Ali’s s Come, re 
To re’ souls inured to:blood and broil, 
Lords of of the realm, and tyrants of the soil:) «> °- 
Though compass’d ‘round with sorrow’s darkest gloom, 
With stedfast minds, unshrinking from their doom, 
Brave, yet ta fate resign’d; the Pargiots daw ~ v1 
The cruel edict of a fore a foreign ldwye ecostebss istc 
And gazed with wistful eyés on landseapes dear, 
Soften’d in heart, yet shedding nota tear: 
Slow burn’d the oclies of their sires away ;:. 
The blue smoke mingling: with: — skies of day, 
The pile consumed ; they li d not’ to see, 
Replete with slaves, the dwe of the free; 
A stranger Loudieny Gawltente nlaioe stray 
The crescent hoisted, and the cross*pull’d’ down ; 
With sullen steps the journey’d to the shore; 
Bade Parga’s homes for evermore ; 
Left to their wondering foes the voiceless: 
Took to thé sea, and sought: the Tonian 


The Moslem entered ; ssets edad 
Re-echoed only to the horses’ tread ; we 
boc of bw ae mmr ed hese set 

ancestry, stoops to 
” , mid the dwellin of the vanish’é brave, 
Submits his servile rieck;‘and livesa slave?— 
None—like the wintry snows at summer's tread— 
All Jo: sgt aan Set tee 


Not to eniligh ten’d regions are confined 
The glow of heart, the sympathies of mind, 
Affection’s¢ \ordat adh plat te 
Affection’s cheerin 8 
Behold, the waloorwen ap thie de. oly vt 
With travel-heavied step, and frame," 
O’er torrid sands, beneath a blazing: vu 
Toil, thirst; and famine, in: his troubled eye: « 
Did str. Vchoslon Gechihiorioane sehdirece¥ts, 
Shun his lone path, or mock him; though forlorn ? 
Ah! no—more true to Nature’s genial glow,’ 
Their words to soothe, their tears to flow; 
Dishearten'd, agar peter ye tirdtL 
Dishearten’d, sunk ‘at Death’s delay, 
They placed, Sache 
With choral ie bo pA tain ort 
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Upheave a thousand tents ; the beacons red, 
Here—there—around on every mountain head, 
With dimmed lustre glow, as o’er the Night 
She spreads her mantle, edged with silver light. 


There, ’mid Sierras wild, and rent, and lone, 
Where Nature governs on her mountain throne, 
Wrapt in his war-cloak, o’er appointed ground, 
With measured step, the warder paces round ; 
As far on hostile hills the watch-fires burn, 
And doubt and danger frown at every turn, 
And low wild murmurs, borne upon the gale, 
Preluding sigh to Battle’s threatening tale, 
He thinks of home—the country of his sires— 
Unquench’d by time, even yet their memory fires ; 
He thinks of home—of scenes beloved of yore, 
His distant friendships, and his native shore ; 
He hears—'tis but in thought—the sounding rills, 
Through larch-tree dells descending from the hills, 
Where, curtain’d round with clouds, and couch’d on snows, 
In midway heavens the ptarmigans repose ;— 
He sees his shieling on the mount—he sees 
His garden flowers, alive with humming bees ; 
His wife, his mother, loved and far remote, 
His orphan babes—Oh ! can they be forgot !— 
The time-worn tower—the cairn upon the wild, 
Of mossy stones, in distant ages piled ; 
The red deer on the rocks ;—with deep halloo, 
The hounds and huntsmen opening on the view ; 
The eagle, wheeling through the lurid sky, 
With less’ning wing and solitary cry ; 
All these are with him ; and, combining, cast 
Before his soul the relics of the past ; 
Bow for a while his spirit to the dust, 
Depress his heart, and shake his settled trust. 
Ashamed, with quickening step, he shakes away 
The fettering thoughts of life’s serener day ; 
Seeks in forgetfulness a sad relief 
From all his toils, and sings to banish grief. 


But as he listens, lo! a plaintive sound 
Wakes ’mid the silence of the tented ground ; 
For well he knows the accents wont to thrill 
His youth’s rebounding heart on Albyn’s hill ; 
In tranced thought, with pilgrim step he strays 
By Katrine’s tide, or lone Balquhidder braes, 
Beholds the Grampians, through the wint’ry sky 
Ascending, scowl in desert majesty ; 
Or listens to the torrent’s giant leap, 
Amid Glen Ample’s forest thundering deep ; 
Paged on his mind, in hues more warm than truth, 
He scans, with patriot glow, the haunts of youth ; 
And, though a soldier now, and train’d to wield 
His country’s arms in battle’s carnaged field, 
Ah! deem not thou less valiant is his heart, 
If then a sigh should heave, a tear should start ! 


And lo! a wanderer from domestic scenes, 
For many a mountain summit intervenes, 
Far from his cabin’d cliff, and straggling flock, 
Amid the bloomy vales of Languedoc, 
With heart that broods on far departed days, 
In pensive guise the lone Savoyard strays ; 
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Not with penurious heart he prays the while 
For hoarded gains, or fortune’s summer smile ; 
But oh! if fate would grant, ere being close, 
Ere life depart, and dust with dust repose, 
A passing span of ease, and chasten’d joy, 
Amid the scenes that charm’d him when a boy, 
That, when the sunset of existence came, 
, And health and strength departed from his frame, 
By time-surviving friends his eyes be closed, 
His last hours solaced, and his limbs composed ; 
Beside ancestral bones his own be laid, 
Where glooms the yew-tree in the church’s shade ; 
And breezes, fresh from Alpine summits, wave 
The fern and wild-flowers springing from his grave. 
Hark ! to the meg e trump and thundering drum, 
To Parga’s gate as Ali’s legions come, 
To reign, with souls inured to blood and broil, 
Lords of the realin, and tyrants of the soil : 
Though compass’d round with sorrow’s darkest gloom, 
With stedfast minds, unshrinking from their doom, 
Brave, yet to fate resign’d, the Pargiots saw 
The cruel edict of a foreign law, 
And gazed with wistful eyes on landscapes dear, 
Soften’d in heart, yet shedding not a tear : 
Slow burn’d the relics of their sires away ; 
The blue smoke mingling with the skies of.day, 
R The pile consumed ; they linger’d not to see, 
Replete with slaves, the dwellings of the free, 
A stranger lording o’er their native town, 
The crescent hoisted, and the cross pull’d down ; 
With sullen steps they journey’d to the shore, 
Bade Parga’s homes adieu for evermore ; 
Left to their wondering foes the voiceless piles, 
Took to the sea, and sought the Ionian isles. 


The Moslem entered ; streets untenanted, 
Re-echoed only to the horses’ tread ; 
Who of the free, the Christian host remains, 
Forgets his ancestry, and stoops to chains ; 
And, ’mid the dwellings of the vanish’d brave, 
Submits his servile neck, and lives a slave p— 
None—like the wintry snows at summer's tread— 


All disappear’d, the living ‘and the dead! 


Not to enlighten’d regions are confined 
The glow of heart, the sympathies of mind, 
The friendly bosom, the condoling eye, 
Affection’s cheering words, and pity’s sigh : 
Behold, the white man to the negro came, 
With travel-heavied step, and sinking frame, 
O’er torrid sands, beneath a blazing sky, 
Toil, thirst, and famine, in his troubled eye: 
Did stranger bosoms feel his woes with scorn, 
Shun his lone path, or mock him, though forlorn ? 
Ah! no—more true to Nature’s genial glow, 
Their words began to soothe, their tears to flow ; 
While in the tall banana’s shade he lay, 
Dishearten’d, sunk, and sad at Death's delay, 
They placed, with kindly hands, the banquet near ; 
With choral songs they lull’d his pensive ear ; 
In gentle accents bade his sufferings cease ; 
And pour’d on every wound the oil of peace -— 
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Intrepid Park the gloomy past forgot, 
Pursued his path, and triumph’d o’er his lot ! 


Breathes there the wretch so abject, lost, and low, 
Within whose soul no patriot feelings glow, 
A heart of stone, a creature of the dust, 
To Nature’s glorious sympathies unjust ; 
Who, as he wanders ’mid the shrubby dells, 
Where rise the banks, and broad the torrent swells ; 
Or climbs the hill, revealing to his sight 
The fields, whereon his fathers strove in fight, 
Burns not with holier fire, nor inly shares 
The joy, that links his destiny with theirs ? 
Breathes there, oh! breathes there ’neath the circling sun, 
That icy-hearted, that regardless one, 
Who, when the sails expand, the breezes blow, 
And furrow’d waves flash off before the prow ; 
When all, that could be loved, or can be dear, 
Melt o’er the waste of seas, and disappear, 
Can look to foreign shores with reckless eye, 
And leave his native home without a sigh ? 
If such—for him no heart shall swelling prove 
Parental tenderness, or filial love ; 
If such—without respect shail wane his life, 
A loveless desert, and a ceaseless strife ; 
If such—above his dust shall hemlocks wave, 
And pilgrims pass his unregarded grave ! 
Say, is there nothing that can binding prove, 
Or charm the bosom in a mother’s love, 
She who above his cradle sleepless hung, 
Tended his steps, and train’d to speech his tongue ? 
Starts not the anxious father up to mind, 
Watchful in duty, and in chastening kind, 
Slow to complain, and eager to commend, 
The gentlest tutor, and the warmest friend ? 
Has not the brother, sharer of his joys, 
His games, and griefs, when both were happy boys, 
A claim to deep remembrance in his heart ; 
Or can he from a sister’s arms depart, 
And, scoffing, plunge ’mid earth’s polluting strife, 
Estranged to all the ties that sweeten life ? 
No! wild and rude the untutor’d heart may be, 
Rough as the waves, and as the breezes free, 
But Nature’s touch is there, and stooping all 
Admit the flowery chains, the welcome thrall :— 
By deep-toned Susquhanna strays the Gael, 
To muse on Scotland’s hills and broomy vale, 
And ‘neath the star of purple evening cast 
A lingering look upon the happy past ; 
Nor less the Negro, by the spoiler borne, 
Far from his native wilds to pine forlorn, 
The melting impulse owns, and, in his dreams, 
Wanders with those he loves by Niger’s streams ; 
Beholds his cottage in the palmy shade, 
And those he left to weep why he delay’d ; 
His ripening rice, and nicely carved canoe, 
His antler’d trophies, and unerring bow, 
All come, deck’d out in rainbow gleams, to shed 
Illusive joy around his lowly bed. 
Yes! thought has sicken’d at the humbling strife, 
And shuddering Nature is at war with life ; 
The tyrant and his lash have bow’d him down ; 
Despair hath seared his heart, and Fortune’s frown ; 
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Nought in the world remains for him to crave, 
Save dark oblivion and the silent grave ; 

But, o’er the gulph of death, he hopes to meet 
The smiles again that made existence sweet, 
And clasp in joy upon another shore, 

The cherish’d of his heart, to part no more ! 


Sad was the time for thee, my native land, 
When Conquest reared her devastating hand, 
Pour’d her unnumber’d squadrons o’er the plain, 
And mock’d derisively the patriot slain ; ‘ 
The task, devoted realm, was thine to view 

bie bey determined, and thy sons untrue, 
Bribed by the tyrant, sharers of his gold 

And in thy cause, though glorious, tamely cold ; 
But Freedom woke the spirit from its urn, 

And bade her altars smoke, her incense burn, 
Pointed the wavering, where the temple lay 

Of Fame unspotted, and without decay ; 

Told that a shield, omnipotent to save, 

Preserves the patriot, and o’erhangs the brave ; 
And, while it nerves his bosom, bids him know 
The peace that only Virtue tastes in woe! 

Had Scotland, slumbering in luxurious peace, 
Beheld her fields in blogm, her power increase, 
Then never had we heard, or thrill’d to hear, 

Of him, to whom her liberty was dear ; 

Who, brave in vain, hung ever on the foe, 

Scorn in his glance, and vengeance in his blow ; 
A star to future ages had not shone, 

And Wallace lived unmark’d, and died unknown ! 
Yes! glorious chief, till ends the march of ‘Time, 
In every country, under every clime, 

Where Wisdom reigns, where Virtue is revered, 
Where Man is free, and degradation fear’d, 

In every heart, where Nature’s ardour glows, 
Fame shall endear thee, and record thy woes ; 
Shall paint thee, struggling for a thankless throne, 
Calm, though beset, undaunted, though alone ; 
Patient of hardship ; gentle to command ; 

Bold to attack ; and vigorous to withstand ; 
Scorning all aid, that Honour scorns to crave, 
Spurning to live in bonds, or die a slave ! 

While deathless wreaths in Honour’s garden grow 
For generous worth, or persevering woe ; 

And while on earth a bosom, dear to fame, 
Warms at the mention of a patriot’s name ; 

So long for thee her crown will Glory twine, 
And bid thee wear the meed so justly thine, 
Who dauntless strove against the whelming tide, 
Dash’d through the roaring billows, and defied ; 
For what? that listless Apathy might break 

His Morphean bands asunder, and awake ; 

That Tyranny might shrink, and Scotland be 
Still his own home—the country of the free ! 


Consuming fires may glow, and o’er the land, 
Unsandal’d Carnage stalk with dagger’d hand, 
While yelling Pain, wild Ruin, pale Dismay, 
Traverse from noon to night the public way ; 
In vain—for home, the country of his sires, 
The patriot stands to mock consuming fires ; 
Vou. XV. 4F 
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And, ’mid the streams of blood, the clouds of war, 
Cries “‘ To the charge !” and waves his scymitar : 
Witness beleaguer’d Carthage, how she strove 
’Gainst whelming Rome, with unavailing love ; 
Beat back- the scatter’d legions from her walls, 
And nerved anew for fight, at Duty’s calls ; 
Bound up her streaming wounds, and to her towers 
Repair’d ’mid circling foes, and arrowy showers ; 
ile timid Beauty gave, with favouring brow, 
Her tresses shorn to string the warrior’s bow ! 


Witness Hungarian Zrinii, how he held 
At bay the Turkish myriads, or repell’d : 
Years came and aniddaeinabteie stood, 
Coop’d within walls, and drench’d the fields with blood : 
As comes the bursting billow to the rock, 
Such came the foe, and so he braved the shock ; 
As falls the wolf beneath the hunter’s spear, 
Rushing in blindfold rage, and prone career, 
So ever sank the foremost, as they strove 
To storm the ramparts, mann’d with patriot love ; 
Till baffled, bleeding, wearied, and dismay’d, 
By night his host their leader’s call obey’d, 
Raised the vain siege, and left the rising sun, 
To herald Hope and Victory to the Hun! 


And witness, high-renown’d in latter times, 
When Spain degraded by her King and crimes, 
Relax’d, forgetful of her ancient fame, 

Her deathless sons, and proud chivalric name, 

In apathy and sloth regardless lay, 

To friends a shame, to foes an easy prey, 

The dauntless Palafox ; how like the star, 

That rises o’er the twilight hills afar, 

He rose, when Conquest, ‘mid his country’s sleep, 
Came with her iron ploughshare, furrowing deep. 
In vain around are wreck and ruin strewn ; 

In vain are Saragoza’s walls o’erthrown ; 

From lane to lane, from street to street they fly, 
Gore dripping from each blade, and war their cry : 
The baffied Gauls, like bloodhounds held at bay, 
Eye every shade with trembling and dismay ; 
While woman, heedless of her sex and life, 
Stands on her doorway stone and whets the knife ; 
Cheers on the — and, with kindling eye, 
Insults the coward who would turn to fly ! 


Nor Moscow, empress of the North, shouldst thou 
Rise o’er thy ruins with unlaurell’d brow !— 
Hark! o’er the world the din of war is spread ; 
Red signal fires illume each mountain head ; 
From land to land, with wildly mutter’d cries, 
Clasp’d palms, and haggard features, Terror flies ; 
Kings totter on their thrones, and holds of trust, 
Dismantled, sink, and crumble with the dust ; 
And all that ages, power, and pride could rear, 
Struck by the magic spell-wand, disappear.— 
Thine, Moscow, thine it was, a desperate choice, 
To prey on thine own vitals, and rejoice ! 
From roof to roof the fiery ruin spread, 
Tinged the dark night, and wrapt the Kremlin’s head ; 
Where merchants in thy marts were wont to throng, 
And crowds—a sable ocean—moved along ; 
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Where splendour, robed in oriental state, 
Flamed in the halls, or beckon’d from the gate ; 
And Asia poured her treasures rich and rare, 
Silks, ermines, odours, wines, and jewels fair, 
Gaunt Ruin reign’d ; and, with demoniac smiles, 
Gazed o’er the endless mass of blackened piles! 


But lo! the Avenger came—the Winter came,— 
And earth presented nought but snows and flame ; 
Loud howled the winds, ’mid walls in ashes bare ; 
Pale Famine roamed for food, and met Despair ; 
Armies, whose strength had bound the world in chains, 
Fled from the storm, and sought the mantled plains ; 
On—on they haste ; the tempest in its force 
O’erwhelms at once the horseman and his horse ; 
Behind them riots Battle’s red alarm, 

The wild pursuer, and the vengeful arm ; 
Before them spreads, as down they sink to die, 
The icy desert, and the frowning sky ! 


Tell, also, Freedom, ere our song be mute, 
How peasants to thy line advanced the foot, 
Disdained the edict of a throne, that gave 
Their chartered rights away ; and, sternly brave, 
Winded ’mid echoing rocks the gathering horn, 
And in his teeth threw back the invader’s scorn ! 


A voice is on the Alps—where forests wave, 
And precipices darken, meet the brave,— 
A kindred host, determined to withstand 
Aggression’s flood, and shield their native land. 
Their home is on the hills ; their manly forms 
Defy the cold, and march amid the storms ; 
Speckbacher there unsheathes his patriot sword ; 
And Hoffer, only by his foes abhorred, 
With calm determined eye, and steady breath, ” 
Proclaims his war cry, ‘ Liberty or Death !” 


While hallowed is the spot where Brutus fell ; 
While hardy Switzerland exults in Tell ; 
While sorrowing England bends at Hampden’s urn ; 
While Scotland proudly points to Bannockburn ; 
While mournful Poland, wrecked in ruin wild, 
Remembers Kosciusko for her child ; 
So long, illustrious Hoffer, shall thy name, 
From sire to son, amid the rolls of Fame, 

Resplendent float above Oblivion’s wave, 

| In lines of light, a watchword of the brave ! 


Nor shalt thou, honest compeer of his lot, 

Unhonoured live, or dying be forgot ; 

‘ ’*T was thine, Speckbacher, thine the glorious doom, 
*Mid bursting tempest, and disheartening gloom, 
A quenchless star to shine ; nor cloud, nor storm 
Could from admiring realms obscure thy form ; 
The myrtle wreath is won ; ’tis thine to see 
Oppression humbled, and the Tyrol free ! 
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TEN YEARS AGO. 


: That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 
And all its dizzy raptures ! Not for this 


Faint I, nor mourn, nor murmur. 


Other gifts 


Have followed for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundant recompense. 


I. 
Ten years ago, ten years ago, 
Life was to us a fairy scene ; 
And the keen blasts of worldly woe 
Had sered not then its pathway green. 
Youth and its thousand dreams were ours, 
Feelings we ne’er can know again ; 
Unwither’d hopes, unwasted powers, 
And frames unworn by mortal pain. 
Such was the bright and genial flow 
Of life with us—ten years ago ! 


II. 
Time has not blanch’d a singlg hair 
That clusters round thy forehead now ; 
Nor hath the cankering touch of care 
Left even one furrow on thy brow. 
Thine eyes are blue as when we met, 
In love’s deep truth, in earlier years ; 
Thy cheek of rose is blooming yet, 
Though sometimes stain’d by secret 
tears ; 
But where, oh where’s the spirit’s glow, 
That shone through all—ten years ago ? 


III. 
I, too, am changed—I scarce know why— 
Can feel each flagging pulse decay ; 
And youth and health, and visions high, 
Melt like a wreath of snow away ; 
Time cannot sure have wrought the ill ; 
Though worn in this world’s sick’ning 
strife 
In soul and form, I linger still 
In the first summer month of life ; 
Yet journey on my path below, 
Oh ! how unlike—ten years ago! 


WoRDSWORTH. 


IV. 
But look not thus—I would not give 
The wreck of hopes that:thou must share, 
To bid those joyous hours revive 
When all around me seem’d so fair. 
We’ve wander’d on in sunny weather, 
When winds were low, and flowers in 
bloom, 
And hand in hand have kept together, 
And still will keep, ’mid storm and 
gloom ; 
Endear’d by ties we could not know 
When life was young—ten years ago! 


V. 
Has Fortune frown’d ? Her frowns were 
vain, 
For hearts like ours she could not chill ; 
Have friends proved false ? Their Jove 
might wane, 
But ours grew fonder firmer still. 
Twin barks on this world’s changing wave, 
Stedfast in calms, in tempests tried ; 
In concert still our fate we’ll brave, 
Together cleave life’s fitful tide ; 
Nor mourn, whatever winds may blow, 
Youth’s first wild dreams—ten years ago ! 


VI. 

Have we_not knelt beside his bed, 

And watch’d our first-born blossom die? 
Hoped, till the shade of hope had fled, 

Then wept till feeling’s fount was dry ? 
Was it not sweet, in that dark hour, 

To think, ’mid mutual tears and sighs, 
Our bud had left its earthly bower, 

And burst to bloom in Paradise ? 
What to the thought that sooth’d that woe 
Were heartless joys—ten years ago! 


Vil. 
Yes, it is sweet, when heaven is bright, 
To share its sunny beams with thee ; 
But sweeter far, ’mid clouds and blight, 
To have thee near to weep with me. 
Then dry those tears,—though something changed 
From what we were in earlier youth, 
Time, that hath hopes and friends estranged, 
Hath left us love in all its truth ; 
Sweet feelings we would not forego 
For life’s best joyse-ten years ago. 


February 3, 1824. 


A.A. W. 
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ON THE METAPHYSICS OF MUSIC. 
No. II.* 
THE MUSICAL TEMPERAMENT. 


Mr Nortu, 

An ingenious friend of mine, albeit 
a little too much addicted, perhaps, to 
the paradoxical, was observing the 
other day how much he wondered 
that anybody should think of talking 
sense, when, for mere conversation, 
talking nonsense was so much plea- 
santer. I could not help thinking that 
the musicians of modern days fitted 
him to @ hair; that is to say, when 
they pretend to talk in their own le- 
gitimate tongue—“ to discourse you 
most eloquent music :” for, in common 
parlance, God wot, they are sometimes 
plausible enough, if not very deep. 
But to be serious—there is a little of 
this ultra bigotry in most matters of 
taste. In poetry, for instance, whilst 
one faction shall set Wordsworth at 
the head of living bards, another shall 
laugh in your face, and proceed to 
prove him little better than a ninny. 
In painting, who does not remember 
the “‘ Gallery of Ancient Masters,” 
the Academicians, and the “Catalogue 
Raisonnée ?” In sculpture, who i 
- not heard of Mr Payne Knight’s de- 
cision on the Elgin marbles? In mu- 
sic, the matter is, if possible, ten times 
worse ; and for a very sufficient rea- 
son—because it is the Hoe tangible of 
the four. One half of the lovers of 
music laugh at the other half, and are 
laughed at in turn by them. They are 
as inveterate, and about as reasonable, 
as the Capulets and Montagues. What 
one calls divine, is to the other a far- 





rago of crotchets— 
sie Full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 





That there is a key to this discrepan- 
cy, however—a resolution of the dis- 
cord, it is the object of this paper to 
prove, and at the same time to shew, 
that it is not to be found absolutely in 
the science itself, but in the difference 
of constitution in those who cultivate 
it ; for this is what I mean by musical 
temperament. 

There are few persons destitute of 
a “ musical ear.” By this is not meant 
**a musical ear,” as commonly so 
called, for on this subject there is much 
name and want of distinc- 
tion; but an ear sufficiently musical 


to enable them to relish the real beau- 
ties of the art. It is a mistaken ap- 
plication of the term to limit it to those 
only who have the faculty of repeat~ 
ing correctly certain combinations of 
musical tones, or even simple uncom- 
bined tones, or of perceiving the pice 
and exact accordance of two or more 
given tones ; for both of these facul- 
ties are included in the expression— 
The first seems in some measure to be 
connected with memory. Be this as it 
will, however, there are many persons 
who, entirely destitute of it, and pos- 
sessing the latter in an imperfect de- 
gree only, nevertheless have an ear for 
music when played, and that, in the 
extended sense of the term, of the best 
sort. That this description of persons 
are, in fact, those to whom nature has 
in general allotted the finest sense of 
real musical beauty, it is one of the 
purposes of this essay to shew. But 
this in its proper place. I would here 
merely contend for the concession of 
a musical ear to those, who, when they 
hear music, have a sufficiently nice 
idea of the musical scale to perceive 
when any note is grossly mis-played, 
however incapable they may be of ree 
membering and correctly repeating 
combinations of tones which they have 
heard. Singing or playing in tune, it 
is obvious, is an act of memory as well 
as of perception. We must not only 
correctly perceive the nctes when au- 
ricularly communicated to us, but we 
must correctly retain the impression 
in order to communicate them to 
others. This is a double act, or ra- 
ther two acts. The act of perceiving 
is one ; the act of retaining another. 
These two are in nature not only di- 
visible, but divided, and this proba- 
bly much more frequently than is com- 
monly supposed. This again, however, 
in its proper place. 

A celebrated writer, Rousseau, and 
indeed the common observation of 
mankind, have divided the lovers of 
music into three classes. 'Those who 
delight in expressive melodies, but 
who are deficient in relish for harmo- 
nies. Those who are delighted by har 
monies, but who are deficient in relish 
for melodies; and those who unite 
these two requisites. In this classifi- 





* See No, I. Vol. XT. p. 259. 
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cation, it is necessarily implied that 
melody includes an expression of its 
own—that it affects us through other 
channels than those through which 
harmony affects us. If melody excites 
at all, it can only be in one of these 
two ways ; either directly through the 
nerves, as a dram, or circuitously 
through the intellect, as poetry does. 
Harmony however affects, confessed- 
ly, through the nervous system direct- 
ly ; and as the effects of melody are 
distinctly different from those of har- 
mony, it follows that it must excite as 
poetry does, through the intellect. 
There is no third way conceivable ; 
and that it does in fact act through the 
intellect has hardly been disputed, 
however the question may have been 
blinked or confused. The imitation of 
the tones of natural passion in expres- 
sive melody, has, in the midst of much 
contradiction and mistake, been more 
or less directly admitted by all writers 
on music, practical atid theoretical. 

Melody, then, is to poetry what hie- 
roglyphics are to alphabetical writing. 
We express in music by giving pic- 
tures or resemblances, and leaving the 
meaning to be deduced from them. 
We tell our story of joy or sorrow by 
a painting of the thing itself, and leave 
it to be spelt out by the spectators.— 
It is picture-writing in sound. 

The sense of melody being thus 
widely distinct from that of harmony, 
it is easy to anticipate that different 
descriptions of mind must be diffe- 
rently fitted for the perception of one 
or the other. There are few persons 
so destitute of observation as not to 
-have remarked and distinguished with 
more or less nicety, the difference be- 
tween one tone and another. Musical 
sound is a thing that addresses itself 
in some shape or other so perpetually 
to our observation, that the instances 
must be few of those whose percep- 
tions with regard to it, have either 
been so naturally obtuse, or else so lit- 
tle cultivated, as to place them in that 
class which may be described as being 
without a rmausical ear. Itis rarely, in- 
deed, that we find a person to whom 
sounds both in their tonic relations and 
sequence are absolutely nothing—ab- 
solutely unremembered or unobserved. 
People who are commonly said to pos- 
sess a bad ear, no doubt, do observe 
and retain the sensations of sound im- 
perfectly, but few indeed are actually 
dlestitute of ear. An ear sufficiently 
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correct for all rational purposes is a 
vulgar gift. The nicest perceptions 
must necessarily be rare, as all ex- 
tremes are. 

Those persons who have observed 
sounds—their relations and modifica- 
tions—merely as sounds, and with lit- 
tle or no reference to anything beyond 
them, may, generally speaking, be 
considered as arriving at the greatest 
perfection in distinguishing them. 
They secure this superiority by having 
kept themselves undistracted by those 
deeper considerations, which, with 
another class of observers, continually 
withdraw the attention from the mere 
notes to something beyond them. We 
may, with tolerable safety, attribute a 
good musical ear to any person of 
whose character we know enough to be 
aware, that he is not likely to advance 
beyond this species of restricted ob- 
servation. Such persons are naturally 
to be sought in that class of intel- 
lect, which, with more observation 
than reflection, delights in observing 
and recording facts, merely as facts, 
and unappended to any consequences 
of refined excitement or deep reflec- 
tion. Of this division of intellect are 
those who busy themselves in the ob- 
servation and arrangement of truths in 
natural history, in botany, in mine- 
ralogy, and in arithmetical calculation. 
Josiah Colburn, or, best of all, Jede- 
diah Buxton, who counted all the 
words, syllables, and letters, which 
Garrick pronounced in one of Shake- 
speare’s characters, unmoved all the 
while by the thronging passions which 
those words conveyed, was a perfect 
specimen of this species of observers. 
As observation oe is a qualifica- 
tion more common than deep reflec- 
tion or strong imagination, this class is 
probably the most numerous. The re- 
sults from minds of this formation are 
as may be expected. In their judg- 
ments of matters which appeal to the 
more complicated processes of reflec- 
tion, which require a knowledge of 
the passions, and of the shades of hu- 
man character, and of the relations of 
corporeal and mental phenomena, they 
are for the most part thrown out. They 
cannot go beyond what they see and 
hear. They fail from the want of that 
learning which is derived from*reflec- 


. tion. They are not reminded by what 


is present of something which is ab- 
sent ; and thus their conclusions as to 
those matters of taste which appeal 
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most to the reflective faculty are ne- 
cessarily imperfect. In their estimate 
of actors, for instance, persons of this 
class of thinking fail egregiously. They 
want that refined knowledge of feeling 
and passion which is requisite, because 
they have never been in the habit of 
correcting the outward manifestations 
with the inward struggles. When pas- 
sion, therefore, is truly exhibited, they 
are not adequately affected. They are 
caught by an exaggerated display. 
What they require is the forcible and 
striking. The truth is lost upon them. 
In the theatre, we find the majority 
will clap, and really admire, a ranting 
actor beyond the chastest performer. 
Those who are a degree beyond this 
are yet attentive to the mere personal 
qualifications of the player, rather than 
to the mental business of the drama. 
They discover that Kean, in Othello, 
is a little man, with not very excellent 
legs. The odds are, that Shakespeare 
himself would not have been fairly 
able to say whether Kean had legs or 
not. In poetry, they mistake bombast 
for pathos, nonsense for sublimity, 
mawkishness for simplicity ; and, in 
their hearts, admire Alexander the 
Great more than Hamlet. They are 
alive to the adjuncts, and dead to the 
essence. They cannot imagine how 
Ossian should be a poet with neither 
rhythm nor rhyme. In short, whether 
in music, acting, or poetry, they make 
good use of their opera-giass, and 
* look at the stop-watch, my lord.” 
That pious and well-lunged worthy 
George Whitfield, amongst the other 
devices of his strategy against the evil 
one, determined, as he said, ‘* that 
Satan should not have all the opera 
tunes.” This musical Messiah-ship of 
George’s was, perhaps, a little super- 
fluous. He might have left them to 
their fate, without the world being 
much of a loser. He might have wished 
the devil “ luck o’ his prize, man.” 
George, however, persevered, and me- 
thodistical hymns were accordingly 
warbled in rage ** near Moor- 
fields,” even as the “‘ gemman’s” bears 
dance in Goldsmith’s play ‘‘ only to 
genteel tunes, such as Water parted, 
or the minuet in Ariadne.” No gra- 
vity but that of fanaticism could have 
withstood this. It is the extremest of 
those extremes of absurdity to which 
a mind totally ignorant of musical ex- 
pression can go. If, however, we sup- 
pose minds of a similar description to 
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be acted upon at all by music, we shall 
find their musical judgments to par- 
take more or less of the same mistake. 
But between the absolute incapacity 
of perceiving and understanding mu- 
sical expression, and the intense and 
refined sense of it, there is an infini- 
tude of shades. The coarseness of per- 
ception, as it grows and deepens, is 
first shewn in a tendency to prefer 
bold and decided melodies ; then flo- 
rid ones ; then those in which the ex- 
pression is extravagant enough to bor« 
der on caricature ; then those which 
exhibit only wretched and mawkish 
attempts at expression; then in the 
sacrifice of melody to execution ; and, 
lastly, in a total ignorance of exprese 
sion, and the uncombined perception 
of harmony merely, and of combina- 
tions of notes destitute of meaning. If 
we watch a man of common observa- 
tion, whatever be his nominal musical 
propensities, we shall discover that 
the same want of intellectuality which 
vitiates his judgment in other matters 
of taste, shews itself, in a way precise- 
ly similar, in his conclusions as to mu- 
sic. The same lack of the poetical feel- 
ing which makes him applaud a ranting 
actor, or admire bombastical verses, is 
the cause of his preferring airs desti- 
tute of refined expression. The majo-. 
rity will ever be of this taste ; and the 
majority of musicians will probably 
ever be of them, or subservient to 
them. The truth of this principle is 
perpetually apparent. In its first and 
best shape, it is evident in the admi- 
ration of overcharged expression. Why 
is Italian music popular with a certain 
class in England? not because it is a 
fashion, though doubtless this has its 
effect ; but because the music of Italy 
must, from the circumstances of the 
two countries, necessarily appear, to a 
pure English taste, extravagant and 
exaggerated, and, therefore, be agree- 
able to that peculiar gradation of tem- 
perament, which can only feel that 
which is extravagant and overcharged. 
It may be asked, why must Italian 
music be overcharged to an English 
man ? why, because the Italian natu- 
rally intonates his language with 
greater violence, and change of tone, 
and emphasis, than an Englishman 
does. The music of his country is 
founded upon these intonations, and, 
of course, copies their intensity. A 
Briton feels Italian music to be extra- 
vagant for the same reason that he 
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feels Italian conversational emphasis 
to be extravagant. Next to Italian airs 
may be placed the German, and then 
our own theatrical airs, as attractive of 
admiration from certain classes. In 
most of these the expression is much 
coarser than in the Italian airs. The 
expressive effect is frequently attempt- 
ed to be produced by the grossest and 
most unrefined imitative expedients. 
By disagreeable discords, for instance, 
as in “ the Death of Nelson :” by coarse 
mimickry of sounds, as the cannons 
and galloping, for instance, in “ the 
Battle of Prague ;” or the marble foot- 
steps, and knocking at the door, in Gid- 
vanni ; or the pip-popping of the drops 
of rain in Steibelts’ storm. 

In the next department of musical 
temperament | be placed those 
minds, which, almost regardless of 
meaning, are delighted only by mere 
harmony and tricksof execution. Their 
only idea of musical expression is, the 
difference of fast and slow. They 
think an air played quickly must be 
lively, and suleabely if played slow- 
ly. This notion is no doubt founded 
in nature. A tune, however, is not 
lively or sad because it is quick or 
slow. It is played quickly or slowly, 
because it is lively or sad. ‘This dis- 
tinction they cannot understand. Nor 
can it be understood excepting by 
those, whose notions of the expression 
of Music are founded on other and 
more important natural resemblances 
than those of mere time. Admitting 
thus much of natural imitation to be 
the foundation of all that they recog- 
nize as expression, it seems singular, 
that these persons should not push 
their reasoning farther, and detect 
other relations between musical sounds 
and those of nature. Here, however, 
they stop. Their observation cannot 
get beyond mere facts ending in them- 
selves, and devoid of much intellectual 
relation to other facts. They observe 
whether or not a performer has execu- 
tion. They criticise his tone and his 
fingering. Of a song they perceive 
what compass of voice is required to 
sing it. They mark when it gets in- 
to the minor, and when it gets out 
again. Ofa concerted piece they study 
the harmony. They take due note 
whether the chords be old or new, ac- 
cording to rule, or deviating from it. 
They say there is too little bass or too 
much, and find fault with the ma- 
nagement of the different instruments. 
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With these things their enthusiasm 


begins and ends. They prefer Cata- 
lani, Dickons, and Braham, to all 
singers that ever sung: and why? 
Because the mechanism of their throats 
has enabled these worthies to play vo- 
cal tricks beyond the reach of a com- 
mon windpipe. It is in vain to talk of 
Miss teaghenn, or of any other natu- 
ral and expressive singer. They heed 
you not. You are told that Catalani 
runs up—“ the Lord knows where,” 
and down again in quarter tones. It 
is in vain to talk of meaning. You are 
told of a shake or of a hold ten minutes 
long. It is in vain to urge, that the 
soul of Music is pathos, and that the 
rest only proves a preternatural con- 
formation of the T'rachia. You are 
overwhelmed with cadences, falsettos, 
trills, and turns, and take refuge in— 
silence. It is of course useless to ex- 
pect from minds so constituted, either 
a true sense of the meaning of an air, 
or of the agreement of words with that 
meaning. To them an air might as 
well be the product of a machine like 
that in the Laputan Academy for ma- 
king books. If the notes fall tripping- 
ly on the ear, it is pronounced “a 
pretty tune.” As to its agreeing with 
words, or words with it—they cannot 
believe that Burns or Moore had any- 
thing in view beyond making their 
lines correspond in length with the di- 
visions of the air. If we look at the 
airs most popular in theatres and other 
places of public resort, we shall find 
accordingly ;—first, That the words 
sung are a matter unheeded: second- 
ly, That the most extravagant airs are 
the greatest favourites ; and, thirdly, 
That of the old expressive airs, the 
coarsest, the commonest, the most 
doubtful—in short, the worst, are al- 
most invariably preferred. 

It has never been denied that one 
of the essential points of the poetical 
character is the aptitude for discover- 
ing relations between things apparent- 
ly distant and dissimilar. In ludicrous 
subjects, this is wit. In imaginative 
subjects, it is poetry. Metaphor and 
simile are built upon it, and upon me- 
taphor and simile rest the greatest part 
of what is valuable in poetical expres- 
sion. In poets themselves, this faculty 
of perceiving distant and beautiful re- 
lations, is of course strongly manifest- 
ed. But in all those who really relish 
poetry, it must in a greater or less de- 
gree exist. No man can appreciate to 
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the full an original and beautiful poe- 
tical expression, who has not himself 
essayed to construct one. This is the 
case with all the arts which embody 
ary portion of the poetical. It is thus 
in painting, in acting, in oratory, and 
in sculpture. To judge of these, a 
man must be ie of some portion 
of that feeling which excited the ima- 
gination, and impelled the hand or 
voice of the artist. But, above all, in 
music, this is requisite ; and being so, 
it is no longer a matter of wonder that 
musical ramgnnnwe should be appre- 
ciated so differently by different minds, 
and so seldom truly by any. 

In judging of the Poetry of Language, 
the relations of the things brought to- 
gether in the mind by the art of the 
poet, however distant and unexpected 
they may be, are yet felt to be single 
and direct relations. The images com- 
pared are generally distinct images. 
When Shakespeare says “‘ yeasty 
waves,” the expression, however bold, 
is pleasing to every one. We all have 
a full and complete idea of the things 
compared. The comparison is unex- 
pected, but it is strong, striking, and 
perfect. When Moore compares our 
view of past glories through the dim- 
ness of time, to glimpses of ancient 
towers buried beneath the waves of 
Loch Neagh, the similitude, though 
distant and imaginative, is yet so ex- 
alted and so true, that there are few 
minds, probably, however narrow, to 
which it would not afford pleasure. 
In these cases, there is only one rela- 
tion to be considered. So also, when 
Garrick by his looks alone expressed 
the ‘* gamut of the passions,” the re- 
lation between the position of the fea- 
tures and the natural feeling, however 


fine and difficult to be given and un- 
derstood, was still only one relation. 
But in musical expression there are 
two relations, or rather there is a dou~ 
ble relation to be apprehended. There 
is first the relation which combinatious 
of tones, divested of words, have to 
certain mental feelings—there is first 
this to be understood, and without the 
guide and help of lan e appended 
to them; and secondly, there is the 
relation to be understood which these 
tones hhave to the poetical and mea- 
sured imitation of them which consti- 
tutes an ex ive tune. That a mat- 
ter of such difficult appreciation should 
be attained by those only whose minds 
being poetically constituted, are, con- 
Vo. XY. 
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sequently, in the habit of seeking and 
identifying the finer and a 
relations in nature, is not surprising. 
The contrary would be so. 

Men of poetical minds are few in 
number; and in the proportion in 
which a man’s mind is poetically con- 
stituted, he will be found to under- 
stand and relish expressive music. 
This is an appeal to experience ; and 
if it holds good as a fact, as i 
will prove, it is a strong csntanatio 
of the real nature and foundation of 
musical expression, that is to say, in 
poetical imitation. In examining, - 
ever, by experiment, into the truth of 
this nice and difficult matter, there are 
some distinctions to be made, and some 
probable misapprehensions to be guard- 
ed against. We must be careful, in 
the first place, to keep distinct that 
love of harmony, which passes under 
the general title of “ love of music,” 
and which writers on music univer- 
sally confound with the a iation 
of expressive melody. There is another 
far nicer consideration, however, whieh 
is absolutely necessary to the due con- 
duct and grag op. of such an in- 

uiry. This is the peculiar mode in 
which, and extent to which, musical 
expression is comprehended by difter- 
ent ve Nee ee of that 
tem ent which is the most 
ble oF reli relishing es airs, pon. 
at once, and infallibly, how and why 
they doso. They cannot detail, “at first 
sight” as one may say, all the niceties 
and minutie of that peculiar expression 
which pleases them. It is not,-how- 
ever, to be supposed, that they do not 
feel it, because they cannot at once 
analyse it. In many operations of the 
mind, and espeeially in those which re- 
late to subjects of a refined and intan- 
gible nature, it requires the habit of 
mental analysis to enable us to trace 
out and detail the process by which we 
oes oe . a —— to de- 
scribe graphically, as it were, the 
cise feelings which have padre" a 
For the mind to travel over a certain 
field of excitement, is one thing ; and 
to map and lay down the country over 
which we have travelled, is another. 
Mental investigation is an art to be 
learned. Nature teaches us to feel, 
rot science Me separate and class those 

ings. ‘There are many im i 
which all experience, bat which few 
indeed can describe. Most minds are 
affected with mixed + of awe 
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and wonder at the first sight of the 
Sea ; but who can describe accuratel 
the precise train of ideas which suc 
a sight creates? This description is the 
province of metaphysics, and luckily 
few men are metaphysicians. Shake- 
speare himself would probably have re- 
quired “‘ metaphysical aid” had he 
been under the necessity of describing 
that wonder'ul mental process, which 
must have led him to some of his tru- 
est conclusions, as to the display of 
character and mixture of the pas- 
sions. Yet it is impossible to deny, 
that through such processes his mind 
must have passed, howsoever instinc- 
tive his conclusions might appear to 
an inquirer, from their not being re- 
viewed after they were used, but per- 
haps forgotten until called for by some 
similar occasion. In musical expres- 
sion this is peculiarly the case. Men 
of a certain conformation of mind will 
almost of necessity feel the expression ; 
but without the art of mental analysis, 
it is impossible that they should dis- 
tinctly describe, even to themselves, the 
recise modifications of their own feel- 
ings. The faculty of knowing, andaccu- 
rately describing the meaning of an air, 
and of judging of the fitness of the 
sentiments to be appended in words 
to that musical language, is only to be 
attained by cultivation. In the pro- 
rtion in which it is cultivated it will 
apparent, and this is the best proof 
that the method is founded on princi- 
ples true in nature. It is possible to 
carry it so far as to be able to say, 
without hesitation, what turn of se1- 
timent will be embodied in words to 
be adapted to a given expressive air, 
if they are to be written by one con- 
versant in musical expression. What 
is more extraordinary is, that the con- 
verse of this process has sometimes 
taken place, and that a prior concep- 
tion, wonderfully accurate, of the turn 
of an air, has been gathered from the 
words to which it was appended. | I 
state this, because I know it to have 
rae to one whose knowledge of 
old airs, principally those of Scotland, 
and whose celebrity as a writer in that 
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department of poetry which is con- 
nected with them, render him the most 
likely perhaps of all men to have ex- 
perienced it. It is another proof of 
the expression of airs being of a na- 
ture eminently intellectual, that it af- 
fects most that class of minds which, 
from their organization, we should 
most expect to be affected by it. That 
it is totally different from the excite- 
ment of harmony, is also evident in 
the fact of children being unmoved by 
it, while their nerves are violently 
shaken by harmonic combinations. 

Experience must ultimately decide 
how far the foregoing observations have 
their foundation in truth. In the 
mean time, there is one argument for 
the probability of their being true. 
They explain, if admitted, those ap- 
parent anomalies and discrepancies in 
the opinions and feelings of mankind 
upon this delicate subject, which cer- 
tainly have not been explained upon 
any other hypothesis. Granting once, 
that men are divided into classes, and 
that the mind of one is absolutely in- 
capable of perceiving what another as 
intensely feels, and that the number 
of those comprehending the expres- 
sion of melody is small, whilst those 
delighting in harmony are many, we 
have at once a key to the whole. 

We see why the invention of coun- 
terpoint, which has made music a thri- 
ving trade, has been the bane of me- 
lody ; and we see why some of the 
greatest names, both of the present 
and past time, have been known as 
lovers of simple melody, whilst the 
greatest harmonists have been abso- 
lutely dull men. We see the grada- 
tions of mind, from the unpoetical, 
through the meretricious and the 
coarse, to that refined sensitivenes 
which, with a more than Indian in- 
stinct, can track the foot-prints of Pas- 
sion, wherever it has been, whilst 
common observers vainly attempt to 
follow, or give up as hopeless, a chase 
which to them appears so inexplica- 
ble. 


T. D: 
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TIKE PROSE, AND POETRY. a 


Dear Nortu, 

Though I am very busy at this sea- 
son in my farming concerns, yet I 
have found time to read over the large 
mass of documents which you have 
sent me in the business of Alasco. I 
never knew much of the theatre, not 
having had many opportunities during 
the course of my life, of mixing in its 
concerns even as a spectator. But I 
think I have made myself master of 
the details of ‘his case, sufficiently to 
enable me to discuss it, as well at least 
as I should discuss an affair of the 
Athenian theatre in the days of Polus, 
or the Roman in those of Roscius.— 
I pretend to no more in a theatrical 
point of view. In another point of 
view, however, I think I can see as 
far as my neighbours. As clearly as 
ever the most quick-sighted can dis- 
tinguish a hawk from a handsaw, so 
clearly can I perceive the foul stream 
of Whiggery wherever it oozes, no mat- 
ter under what weeds or rubbish it 
may fancy it conceals itself. 

I need not, I suppose, give you any- 
thing like a history of the concern. 
We have heard it ad nauseam usque. 
It comes to this in three lines. Shee 
wrote a play—presented it to the ma- 
nagers—they accepted it, and referred 
it to the licenser. His Grace’s deputy 
proposed the omission of about a hun- 
dred lines or half lines, for reasons 
which I shall mention by and by— 
the indignant author scouted om a 
proposition, and the usual consequence 
followed. The licenser refused the 
privilege—and then of course 


Fired that the ‘laws reject him—’sdeath 
I'll print it, 
And shame the fools. 


Printed accordingly it is, and falls 
dead-born from the press ; a proof thaf 
even the piquancy imparted by an ex- 
officio suppression, cannct conquer su- 
pereminent dulness. I am pretty sure, 
that had it been represented on the 
stage, it would have been damned be- 
fore the conclusion of the second act, 
unless the audiences of London are 
asses beyond belief incorrigible. 

In point of composition nothing can 
be more wretched. A set of prosy 
lines slumber atong snoringly, cut up 
into joints of ten syllables, by as hack- 
ing a jocteleg as you ever witnessed in 


operation at******, The plot is 
nothing—absolutely nothing. I defy 
you to analyse it at any length beyond 
five lines. The sentiments are com- 
mon-place, and the situations sleepy. 
All this is done after a long preface 
on the stupidity of other modern tra- 
gedians, and their utter failure. He 
bores poor Charles Kemble with a long 
dissertation on the great superiority of 
his management of the characters, and 
evidently considers himself a tragedian 
not to be sneezed at. But Shee will 
at once put in his word here. “ I own, 
sir, I am not a Shakespeare. I admit 
the justice of your criticism ; I was 
fully aware that your pens would be 
sharpened against my literary errors, 
and deprecate farther criticism ;—but 
to the point. Why was my play sup- 
pressed? Is not Shiel or Proctor just 
as stupid as I am, and yet you see 
how they succeeded in putting their 
absurdities on the stage?” 

I agree with Shee. His brother tra~ 
gedians have written stuff altogether 
as wretched as anything that has ever 
crawled over any stage ; and I may per- 
haps concede, that their intentions were 
just as mischievous—so that the real 
question is, why he was made the 
scape-goat ? In the first place, I may 
be permitted to remark, that the con- 
tinuance of a wrong does not consti- 
tute a right. Because the manners of 
the age tolerated Shakespeare in ma- 
king use of blasphemous expressions, 
or at least expressions closely there- 
unto approaching, our manners, which 
have banished swearing from respec- 
table society, tolerate no such thing. 
I mention this as an illustration, not 
with the slightest intention of affixing 
any such stigma on Mr Shee. In the 
same way, the escape of reprehensible 
plays from censure, does not, ipso facto, 
constitute a right that no censure is ever 
to be fulminated. Away then with the 
argument so often adduced in the pre- 
face and notes of this tragedy, that it 
is cruel to visit its author with ani- 
madversion, while others have escaped. 
Let us come to the point. 

It is well known to you, North, 
what vast endeavours the Roman Ca- 
tholic party of Ireland is making to 
get that country altogether into its own 
hands, and how eagerly it enlists every 
auxiliary in that cause. Such is the 
abuse of words, that chiming in with 
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the most.illiberal priesthood in the 
world, is styled liberality ; and any en- 
deavour to mitigate their oppression, 
comes under the designation of ty- 
ranny. For this the demagogue spouts 
—the newspaper froths—the liberal in 
Parliament proses—the sensitive poet 
mourns—or the libellous poet calum- 
niates. In Ireland, then, people have 
got up a jacquerie, which has made 
= of the country absolutely unin- 
bitable, and are actively employed 
in endeavouring to extend the bless- 
ings of insurrection over those districts 
where it has not yet appeared. Every 
epithet of abuse or insult is heaped 
upon those who write to defend the 
constitution of the country ; every- 
thing is done which can tend to ex- 
asperate the feelings of the demi- 
savage lower orders against the esta-~ 
blished church ;—witness, for in- 
stance, the scandalous crusade against 
the Archbishop of Dublin ;—every to- 
pic of irritation, no matter from what 
time deduced, or with what fearless- 
ness of falsehood invented, is sedu- 
lously set forth by a self-constituted 
body of —s bred agitators, beard- 
ing the cowar overnment in the 
very city of Dublin. This noise so got 
up—this insurrection so got up—these 
barbarous millions so set in motion— 
form the staple arguments for conce- 
ding political power to their leaders. 
At hate the priesthood keep their 
flocks subject to their see by - e oe 
graceful agency of mock miracles, an 
Siaulate then to the field by bloody 
prophecy ; in this country such wea- 
s vraling! ~ A : — pe battle 
is accordingly fought here intin 
the Irishman. as a creature otf fine feel> 
ings, warm heart, intense nature, 
—a re by cruel and impolitic 
laws. ey who make these speeches 
well know that their laws, the policy 
or impolicy of which I shall not im- 
mediately discuss, have as much to do 
with the brutal atrocities of the priest- 
ridden mob, or with the degradation 
of the Irish character—which, I am 
sorry to say, appears to be rapidly bar- 
izing—as they have with the inha- 
bitants of the Dog-Star. 

The most active person in turning 
away the eyes of the English public 
from the real state of affairs in Ireland, 
has been, unquestionably, Mr Thomas 
Moore. Young ladies and old women 
sucked in from his pretty songs, not 
merely matter for prurient imaginings, 
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but a delicate sensitiveness about the 
wrongs of Erin, In his poetry, which 
we know was the most fashionable of 
our time, you saw nothing of the Bi- 
ble-hating priest ; the shouting crowd 
exulting with detnoniae fury over a 
houseful of women and children roast- 
ing alive ; the prophecy devoting their 
Protestant countrymen to destruction ; 
the impostor playing his fantastic 
tricks before high heaven in the walls 
of nunneries—you saw nothing of the 
grovelling, servile, sickening prostra- 
tion of intellect, which, to a stranger, 
is the most marked and most revolting 
characteristic of the people, with hearts 
exclusively Irish. No! all was golden 
and green everywhere in Ireland, ex- 
cept among the Protestants—that is, 
precisely among those who, with the 
exception of about three in five hun- 
dred, form the educated, the enlight- 
ened, the brilliant, the eloquent, and 
the learned of bis native country. 

This prestige is fast passing away. I 
said long ago that this session of Par- 
liament would not witness any effort 
to bring the Roman Catholics into 
power, and you see | was right. Peo- 
ple are ashamed of having been so 

iously humbugged, as to have fan- 
cied that all the fine things they had 
been hearing about Erin ma vourneen 
could have been true. Time was, how- 
ever, when it was otherwise. The 
finest poem of Mr Moore's Lalla 
Rookh—the Fire-worshippers, was 
exclusively devoted to shewing up the 
Orangemen as oppressors, and the Ro- 
man Catholics as chivalrous and va- 
liant, and oppressed. Tom Campbell, in 
his preface to the specimens he gives of 
Brookes’s poetry, in his British Poets, 
truly remarks, that a political tragedy 
is a contemptible thing, for he who 
writes with a double meaning, cannot 
be inspired with the true spirit of 
poetry. Such has been the case with 
the Fire-worshippers. Moore has sa- 
crificed one of the finest things he ever 
pees upon, “ the paltry and perish- 
able purposes of party. 

If such has toot the case with 
Moore, what are we to think of Alas- 
co, which is brought forward with the 
self-same design? Why, that the te- 
lentless author must have made a stu- 
pid thing of it, as he has done, when 
considered as a poetic composition, and 
a most reprehensible thing, when view- 
ed in any other light. That such was 
Shee’s design, there can be no doubt. 
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It is too badly concealed not to pop 
out its ugly head in a moment. Even 
the person with the incomprehensible 
name of Tunno, to whom Shee dedi- 
cates his play, must have seen it. He 
gives note of preparation in the outset. 


Scene I. ‘* Daybreak—The en- 
trance of a cavern—a peasant armed 
with @ rixe,” the instrument used 
by the rebels in Ireland. Had the 
scene been meant for Poland, in which 
it is laid, the author would have given 
his Whiteboy a lance. A dialogue 
ensues between two noted leaders of 
the insurrection, such as we may con- 
ceive would be the style of conversa- 
tion between Captain Rock and his 
lieutenant, were those eminent cha- 
racters as well educated as Moore as- 
sures us they are. 

** Conrad. Though your wrongs are throb- 
bing at your hearts, 

Repress the impatient spirit, and AWAIT 

THE HOUR OF VENGEANCE NOW 560 
NEAR AT HAND.” 


This was written to be played in 
1824. Pastorini, whose prophecies are 
more devoutly believed by the Roman 
Catholic insurgents of Ireland than the 
Bible, assures his believers that heresy 
is to be rooted out of these kingdoms 
with fire and sword, with dreadful 
punishment and intolerable agony, in 
1825. Shee, himself Irish and Catho- 
lic, well knew this. Conrad proceeds— 


** What little skill the patriot sword re- 
quires, 

Our zeal may boast in midnight vigils 
school’d ; 

Those deeper tactics, well contrived to 
work 

The mere machine of mercenary war, 

We shall not want, whose hearts are in the 
fra 


Ys 
Who for ourselves, our homes, our coun- 
try fight— 
AND FEEL IN EVERY BLOW WE STRIKE 
FOR FREEDOOM.” 


Lest any one should mistake his 
meaning, he has almost quoted the line 
prefixed as a motto to Mr O’Connell’s 
annual tirades against the Protestants 
of Ireland. 

*¢ Hereditary bondsmen ! know you not 
That they who would be FREE, must 
strike the BLow,”” 


Another Whiteboy leader soon puts 
in his word. He speaks of one— 
“ ___. Walsingham, 
That haughty Briton, who would forge for 
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The shackles his brave countrymen have 
scorn’d.”” 


Precisely the language one hears 
from the Irish spouters, whenever they 
think proper to be complimentary to 
England. 

Alasco himself is soon brought on 
the stage to twaddle in the same strain. 
He is reproached by his father-in-law 
with being connected with the White- 
boys, and talks fustian to this tune. 

** With most uaworthy patience have I 
borne 

My country’s ruin—seen an ancient state 

Struck down by sceptres—trampled on by 
kings,” &c. 


This ancient state is the Ogygia of 
O’Halloran—the country peopled ori- 
ginally by Cesara, grand-daughter of 
Noah, seventy years before the flood— 
and now-a-days the theatre of opera- 
tions of such patriots as the above, and 
the magna mater of such tragedians 
as their poet. 

Alasco, like the Catholic priests in 
Ireland, takes great credit to himself 
for only permitting a certain quantum 
of aati. on which Hohendahl, the 
German governor of Poland, that is 
the English Lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, for Shee well knows that his 
countrymen call the English Saxons— 
thanks her ironically, and gets the fol- 
lowing reply :— 

‘¢ Tyrants, proud lord, are never safe, nor 
‘should be— 

The ground is mined beneath them as they 
tread ; 

Haunted by plots, cabals, conspiracies, 

aaa > are long convulsions, and they 
§. eC, 


Surrounded by their guards and garrisons.” 


Tom Moore, the Pike Proser, in his 
Captain Rock, tells us that the cou 
gentlemen of Ireland are just in this 
tuation, and Shee of course calls them 
tyrants. I perceive the Roman Catholic 
priests of Ireland designate them by 
this name in the letters which they are 
daily sending to the mock-parliament 
of Dublin, tolerated by the miserable 
government of that country. What 
the Whiteboy in the play says, is no 


joke, I assure you. 
We have some tlemanlike allu- 


sions to the poor old Marquis of Wel- 
lesley, who is called “ a slanderous 
tool of state, a taunting, dull, unman- 
nered deputy—a district despot, who 

‘© Makes the power the pander to his lust,”” 


Very civil, and very amiable this of 








| 
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Mr Shee. But Alasco soon gets into 
a strain of higher mood. 
** When oppression stains the robe of state, 
And power’s a whip of scorpions in the 
hands 
Of heartless knaves, to lash the o’erbur- 
thened back,” &c. 
Compare this with the corresponding 
passage in Tom Moore. Captain Rock 
speaks :—‘ Confine not the exercise of 
tyranny to the government, but dele- 
gate it throughout the whole privile- 
ged class ; and multiply the scorpions 
on your whip, &c.” and he must be 
blind indeed who does not see the 
identity of design between the two 
authors of Pike Politics, in prose and 


SHEE. 
*¢ Our state quacks 
Have plied them with a course of stimulants, 
And so they throb again; their discipline 
Has lashed us into life, and now our swords 
Give sign of animation 
—— Their own wrongs have ruised a flame 
that needs 
No spark from me —— 
Before what bar 
Shall hapless wretches cite the power that 
grinds 
And crushes them to earth ? Oh! no, no, 
! 








no! 

When tyrants trample on all rights and 
duties, 

The law becomes the accomplice of oppres- 
sion 

There is but one appeal_—"” 


Need I go on with any more paral- 
lel ? ‘The Pikism is evident in 
both. 

Shee takes care to tell us that it is 
not rebellion to resist oppression—just 
what Sheares, who was hanged in 
1798 for high treason, said in his pro- 
clamation, when he preached the mur- 
der of all the Royalists of Ireland. 
Tarquin and Brutus, of course, figure 
as usual, with the fine taste of a school- 
boy, and the kind feeling of an Irish 
orator. The necessity of reviving an 
ancient empire is preached, as we ge- 

hear it discussed in those pret- 
ty little melodies which sing of the 
“ glories of Erin of old ; even her faith- 
less sons betrayed her,” and the ne- 
cessity of all unzting to be free, is given 
in a style worthy of a United Irishman. 
Those things cannot be accidental. 
There is no necessity of reading my- 
self aleep over the rest of the play. 
Its scope and tendency, as our old 
friend the Macveian would say, is evi- 
dent to the meanest capacity—even 
that of a Phrenologer. 
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rhyme. Let us remember also, that 
one of the usual topics of vulgar par- 
liamentary abuse, which the tags of 
opposition used to handle against Lord 
Londonderry, was this particular charge 
ot being so bloody-minded as to-con- 
demn amiable patriots to the cat-o’- 
nine-tails. True it is, that the charge, 
as they brought it, was a mere lie, but 
that is any day better than a fact toa 
Whig. 

In the second act, we have again an 
agreeable similarity between Messrs 
Moore and Shee. The Whiteboys in 
both works are conversing on the cause 
of their rebellion, and, of course, bla- 
ming government for it. 


MOORE. 

*¢ Jord Fitzwilliam too, in his answer, 
appears to have fully understood the stimu- 
lating system that was about to be pur- 
sued, as he refused to be the person to 
raise a flame, which nothing but the force 
of arms could keep down. 

*¢ The soldier was sent to make, not to 
meet enemies, and the /ash and picket went 
before to cater for the bayonet. 

** The consequence is, that the people, 
against whom the law is arrayed, cannot 
discover, in looking through its official 
ranks, one single individual of their own 
faith, upon whom they can count for a 
community of feeling, or for a chance of 
impartiality between them and their accu- 
sers.”” 


Here, however, comes another ques- 
tion. What harm could it have done? 
The poor devils who are now rioting, 
murdering, burning, ravishing, hough- 
ing, fasting, praying, confessing, and 
receiving absolution in Tipperary, have 
no chance of reading Mr Shee’s Co- 
vent-Garden Whiteboyism. Not much, 
I own ; but yet even that danger is not 
entirely nonsensical. Those who have 
es attention to the subject must 

now the vast exertions made to put 
the Irish peasantry in possession of 
everything which can tend to advance 
the cause of insurrection. For in- 
stance, Walmesley’s bulky and un- 
readable stuff on the Apocalypse is 
sold among them in thousands for four 
or five tenpennies, though it never 
could be published at that price—and 
Tom Moore’s Melodies, unintelligible 
as one would think their pedantry and 
affectation must make them to the 
lowest orders, are chaunted out of pot- 
houses impervious to the sunbeam. In 
the same manner these fine things of 
Mr Shee’s would find their way even 
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to Captain Rock. Nay, such is the 
perverse industry of those whose inte- 
rest it is that Ireland should be dis- 
turbed, that you may depend upon 
the mere fact of a Whiteboy play, act- 
ed by play-actors before the King and 
Lords of London, would afford a fine 
opportunity for cheering the patriots 
on their work. Things as ridiculous 
are told them, as indications of the 
King’s patronage of their cause. 

But even granting that there was 
no such danger, is not the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s deputy justifiable, as long as 
it is thought necessary to give him any 
power at all, in keeping off the stage, 
the discussion of so angry a subject, 
as the right of insurrection in con- 
sequence of oppression, when actual- 
ly an insurrection on that alleged ac- 
count is raging in one of the pro- 
vinces ? I think he is, if the office 
is to be at all retained. Heaven knows, 
however, that I am so fully conscious 
of our superiority over the Whig Radi- 
cal, or Whiteboy prosers or poets, that 
I should not care to meet and beat 
them in the drama, as we have met 
and beaten them in every other de- 
partment of literature, without the as- 
sistance of anything but our own pe- 
ricrania. 

The thing is pretty well forgotten 
now. Shee has no dramatic tact 
whatever. Just think of a man’s wri- 
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ting a thousand Mines too mucli, not 
because his matter warranted such a 
flux of song, but because Shee was de- 
termined, if not to be as good, yet to 
be as long as Shakespeare! Nor can 
I compliment him on his gentleman- 
like conduct, in printing the private 
letter of the Duke of Montrose—a note, 
the very carelessness of which shews 
that it was not intended for the pub- 
lie eye, though it has called on his 
Grace a shower of abuse from under- 
bred critics. But when I remember 
that Mr Shee is a Whig, and recollect 
Mr Abercrombie and Mr Arbuthnot’s 
private letter—Mr Brougham and Mr 
Saurin’s private letter—and some lit- 
tle matters nearer home, I can only 
say, that in printing for the purpose 
of derision and insult,.a letter intend- 
ed to shew kindness and civility, he 
has only acted in consonance with the 
usual conduct of his party. 

Colman has been liberally abused, 
and of course George laughs at it. 
The dullest of creatures have called 
the author of John Bull and the Heir 
at Law,adull man. Fellows with their 
lips reeking with porter, have gravely 
remonstrated against the jocularities 
of his life—and George can afford to 
laugh down critic and moralist. I need 
not, I believe, add any more, but that 
I am, yours, &c. 

T. TickLer. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I wave often thought that the world loses much valuable information 
from the laziness or diffidence of people, who have it in their power to 
communicate facts and observations resulting from their own experience, 
and yet neglect doing so. The idlest or most unobservant has seen, heard, 
or thought something, which might conduce to the general stock of know- 
ledge. A single remark may throw light on a doubtful or a knotty point— 
a solitary fact, observed by a careless individual, and which may have 
escaped the notice of other observers, however acute, may suffice to upset, 
or to establish, a theory. ; . 

For my part, my life has been abundantly chequered. I have mixed in 
society of all kinds, high and low. I have read much, wrote much, and 
thought a little. Very little, it is true, but still, more than nine-tenths 
of people who write books. I am still in the prime of my life, and, I be- 
lieve, in the vigour of my intellect. I intend, therefore, to write down as 
they occur to me, without binding myself to any order, whether expressed 
or understood, any general reflections that may occur on men and man- 
ners,‘ on the modes of thought and action, on the hopes, fears, wishes, 
doubts, loves, and hatreds, of mankind. ft is probable that what I shalt 
write will not be worth reading. I cannot help that. All my bargain is, 
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that I shall give genuine reflection, and narrate nothing but what I have 
seen and heard. 
I was one day in the Salopian Coffee-house, near Charing-Cross, taking 
a bow] of ox-tail soup, when a venerable and im pres g gentleman 
came in. The coffee-room of that house is small, and it so happened that 
every box was occupied—that is, had a gentléman or two in it. The elderly 
gentleman looked about a little confused, and everybody in the room gazed 
at him, without offering him a share of any table. Such is the politeness 
and affability of the English. 1 instantly rose, and requested him to be 
seated opposite me. He complied, with a bow ; and, after he had ordered 
what he wanted, we fell into conversation. He was a thoughtful man, who 
delivered his sentences in a weighty and well considered style. He did 
not say much, but what he did say was marked with the impress of thought. 
I found, indeed, that he was a man of only one reflection ; but that was 
a great one. He cast his eye solemnly over the morning paper, which 
happened to contain the announcement of many bankruptcies. This struck 
the key-note of his one reflection. “‘ Sir,” said he to me, laying down the 
paper, and taking his spoon cautiously between his fingers, without ma~ 
ing any attempt to lift it to his mouth—“ sir, I have now lived in this 
world sixty-three years, through at least forty of which I have not been 
a careless or inattentive spectator of what has been passing around me ; 
and I have uniformly found, when a man lives annually on a sum /ess than 
his year’s income—say, five hundred, or five thousand, or five hundred 
thousand pounds—for the sum makes no difference—that that man’s ac- 
counts.are clear at the end of the twelvemonth, and that he does not run 
into debt. On the contrary, I have uniformly found, when a man lives 
annually on a sum more than his year’s income—say, five hundred, or five 
thousand, or five hundred thousand pounds—for the sum makes no dif- 
ference—that that man’s accounts are liable at the end of the twelvemonth 
to get into confusion, and that it must end by his running into debt. 
Believe me, sir, that such is the result of my forty and odd years’ expe- 
rience in the world.” 

The oracular gravity in which this sentence was delivered—for he paused 
between every word, I might say between every syllable, and kept the 
uplifted spoon all the time in suspense between the plate of mulligatawny 
and his lip, which did not receive the savoury contents until the last 
syllable died away—struck me with peculiar emphasis, and I puzzled my 
brain to draw out, if possible, something equally profound to give in re- 
turn. Accordingly, after looking straight across at him for a minute, 
with my head firmly imbedded on my hands, while my elbows rested on 
the table, I addressed him thus: —“ Sir,” said I, “ I have only lived thirty- 
three years in the world, and cannot, of course, boast of the vast experi- 
ence which you have had ; neither have my reasoning faculties been ex- 
erted so laboriously as yours appear to have been; but from twenty 
years’ consideration, I can assure you that I have observed it as a gene- 
ral rule, admitting of no exception, and thereby in itself forming an ex- 
ception to a general rule, that if a man walks through Piccadilly, or the 
Strand, or Oxford Street—for the street makes no difference, provided 
it be of sufficient length—without an umbrella or other defence against a 
shower, during a heavy fall of rain, he is inevitably wet ; while, on the 
contrary, if a man walks through Piccadilly, or the Strand, or Oxford 
Streety—for the street makes no difference—during fine dry weather, he 
runs no chance whatever of being wet to the skin. Believe me, sir, that 
such is the result of my twenty and odd years’ experience in the world.” 

The elderly gentleman had by this time finished hissoup. “ Sir,” said 
3 
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he, “ I agree with you. I like to hear rational conversation. Be so 

as to give me your card. Here is mine. Name an early day to dine 
with me.—Waiter, what’s to pay ?—Will you, sir, try my shuff ? { take 
thirty-seyen. I wish you, sir, a good morning.” ‘So saying, he quitted 
the box, leaving me to ruminate upon the discovery madé by a man who 
had lived sixty-three yore in the world, and had observed its ways for 
forty and odd years of that period. I thought with myself, that I too, 
if I set about it seriously to reflect, — rhaps come to something 
as striking and original ; and have accordingly set about this little work, 
which I dedicate to your kindness, gentle teader. If from it you can 
extract even one observation conducive towards making you 4 better or 
a happier man—the end has been answered which was proposed to him- 


self, b 
. Gentle Reader, 
Your most obedient, and very humble 
Servant, 


Monrean ODouwEnry. 
Salopian, May 1, 1824. P. T. T. 


Filarim First. 


Ir you fntend to drink much after dinner, never drink much aé dinner, 
and particularly avoid mixing wines. If you begin with Sauterne for exe 
ample, stick to Sauterne, though, on the whole, red wines are best. Avoid 
malt liquor most cautiously, for nothing is so apt to get into the head un- 
awares, or, what is almost as bad, to fill the stomach with wind. Champage, 
on the latter account, is bad. Port, three glasses at dinner—claret, 
bottles after—behold the fair proportion, and the most excellent wines. 


fHayim Hecony, 


It is laid down in fashionable life, that you must drink champagne after 
white cheeses—water after red. This is mere nonsense. The best thing to 
be drunk after cheese is strong ale, for the taste is more coherent. e 
should always take our ideas of these things from the most constant praeti~ 
tioners. Now, you never hear of a drayman, who lives almost entirely on bread 
and cheese, thinking of washing it down with water, far less with cham- 
e. He knows what is better. As for champagne, there is a reason against 
king it after cheese, which I could give if it were cleanly. It is not so, 
and therefore I am silent concerning it, but it is true. 

N. B. According to ee the first, ale is to be avoided in case a wet 
night is expected—as should cheese also. I recommend ale only when there 
is no chance of a man’s getting a skinful. 


fiayim Third. 


A punster, during dinner, is a most inconvenient anifial, He should, there- 
fore, be immediately discomfited. The art of discomfiting a punster is this : 
Pretend to be ont y after ne ae ar agp + his pee, snd just before he 

ts le to at it, is pardon, and request him to repeat it again. 
‘Aher _\ e made bien do ne three times, say, O! that is a pun, I believe. 
I never knew a punster venture a third exhibition under similar treatment. It 
requires a little nicety, so as to make hier sagan it Sax punpes Shot If well 
done, the company laugh at the punster, and then he is ruined for ever. 


Marin Fourth. 
A fine singer, after dinner, is a still greater bore, for he stops the wine. 
Tes oo in 0 clang or dcinking cing, Sor euch things serve an mhesing- 
OL. A 
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horns to draw on more bottles by jollifying your host, so that though the 
supply may be slow, it is more copious in the end; but a ain i, Ag er 
only serves to put people in mind of tea. You, therefore, not only lose the 
circulation of the bottle while he is getting through his crotchets and qua- 
vers, but he actually tends to cut off the final supply. He, then, is by all 
means to be discouraged. These fellows are always most insufferably con- 
ceited, so that it is not very easy to keep them down—but it is possible, 
nevertheless. One of the best rules is, as soon as he has sung the first verse, 
and while he is taking breath for the second, applaud him most vociferously, 
as if all was over ; and say to the gentleman farthest from you at table, that 
you admire the conclusion of this song very much. It is ten to one, but his 
musical pride will take affront, and he will refuse to sing any more, saying or 
muttering something savage about your want of taste or politeness ; for that, 
of course, you will not care three straws, having extinguished him. If the 
company press him to go on, you are safe, for he will then decidedly grow 
restive to shew his importance, and you will escape his songs for the rest of the 
evening. 

Or—after he has really done, and is sucking in the bravo of the people at 
table, stretch across to him, and say—You sung that very well, Mr -a-a-a, very 
well indeed—but did you not, (laying a most decided emphasis on the not) did 
you not hear Mr Incledon, or Mr Braham (or anybody else whom you think 
most annoying to him) sing in some play, or pantomime, or something ? When 
he answers, No, in a pert, snappish style, for all these people are asses, resume 
your most erect posture, and say quite audibly to your next neighbour—So J 
thought. This twice repeated is a dose. 


Mayim Hitt. 


Brougham the politician is to be hated, but not so every Brougham. In 
this apophthegm, I particularly have an eye to John Waugh Brougham, Esq. 
wine-merchant, or ovowwhos, in the court of the Pnyx, Athens, and partner of 
Samuel Anderson, Esq.—a man for whom I have a particular regard. This 
Mr Brougham has had the merit of re-introducing among the durox4s of 
Attica the custom of drinking Vin de Bourdeaux from the tap—a custom which, 
more especially in hot weather, is deserving of much commendation and dili- 
— observance. One gets the tipple much cheaper in this way, and I have 
ound by personal experience, that the headache, of which copious potation 
of this potable is productive, yields at once to a dose of the Seidlitz, whereas 
that arising from old-bottled claret not unfrequently requires a touch of the 
Glauber—an offensive salt, acting harshly and ungenteelly upon the inner 
Adam. 


Masi Hirth. 
A Whig is an ass. 
Mayim Hebenth. 


Tap-claret tastes best out of a pewter pot, ‘There is something solemn 
and affecting in these renewals of the antique observances of the symposium. 
I never was so pleasantly situated as the first time I saw on the board of my 
friend Francis Jeffrey, Esq., editor of a periodical work published in Athens, 
a man for whom I have a particular regard, an array of these venerable con- 
cerns, inscribed “* More Majorum.” Mr Hallam furnished the classic motto 
to Mr Jeffrey, who is himself as ignorant of Latin as Mr Cobbett : for he un- 
derstood the meaning to be “‘ more in the jorum,” until Mr Pillans expounded 
to him the real meaning of Mr Hallam. 


HMaytm Eighth. 


A story-teller is so often a mighty pleasant fellow, that it may be deemed 
a diffieult matter to decide whether he ought to be stopped or not. In case, 
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however, that it be required, far the best way of doing it is this: After he has 
discharged his first tale, say across to some confederate, (for this method re- 
quires confederates, like some juggler’s tricks,) Number one. As soon as he 
has told a second, in like manner say, Number two ; perhaps he may perceive 
it, and if so, he stops: if not, the very moment his third story is told, laugh 
out quite loud, and cry to your friend—I trouble you for the sovereign. You 
see I was right when [ betted that he would tell these three stories exactly in 
that order in the first twenty minutes after his arrival in the room! Depend 
on it he is mum after that. 


fHarim Ninth. 


If your host is curious in wines, he deserves much encouragement, for the 
mere operation of tasting seven or eight kinds of wine, goes far towards pouch- 
ing for you an additional bottle. However, it may happen, that he is be- 
coming a bore by bamming you with stuff of wine, which he says is sherry 
of knows how long, or hock of the days of Noah, and it all the while 
the rinsing of wine-tubs. That must be put down with the utmost seve- 
rity. Good manners will not permit you to tell him the truth, and rebel 
at once under such unworthy treatment; but if you wear a stiff collar, 
@ la George Quatre, much may be done by turning your head round on the 
top of the vertebra, and asking him in the most cognoscenti style, “ Pray, 
sir, have you ever tasted sheeraz, the favourite wine of Hafiz, you know ?”— 
Perhaps he may have tasted it, and thereby defeat you by saying so; in 
which case you must immediately make a double reserve by adding—‘ For 
it always puts mein mind of that famous Chinese wine that they make at 
Yang-poo-tchoo-foo-nim-pang, which strikes me to be most delicious drink- 
ing.” If you beat him this way two or three times, by mentioning wines he 
never heard of, [and in order to make quite sure of that, it will be best to 
mention those which never were in existence,"] you will out-crow him in the 
opinion of the company, and he, finding his popularity declining, will not go 
on with any farther display. 


Maryim Centh. 


On the subject of the last apophthegm, it must be remarked, that you 
should know that the most famous Rhenish is made at Johannisherg, a very 
small farm, so small, that every drop made on it is consumed by the pro- 
prietor, Prince Metternich, or given away to crowned heads. You can al- 
ways dumbfound any panegyrist of his Rhine-wine, by mentioning this cir-. 
cumstance. ‘* Ay, ay,” you may say, “ it is pretty passable stuff, but itis 
not Johannisberg. I lived three years in that part of the country, and I 
flatter myself I am a judge.” 


fMayim Elebenth. 


The reverend Edward Irving, a man for whom I have a particular regard, 
is nevertheless a quack. I never saw so horrible a squint—gestures so un- 
couth, a “ tottle of the whole,” so abominable. He is a dandy about his 
hair and his shirt collar. He is no more an orator than his countryman 
Joseph is a philosopher. Sct down as maxim the eleventh, that every popu- 
lar preacher is a goose. 


Maytm Ciwelfth. 
The work “‘ De Tribus Impostoribus” never had any existence.—Well, be it 


so—I intend to supply this deficiency soon, and my trio shall consist of Ned- 
dy Irving, Joe Hume, and The Writer Tam. Three men for whom I have 


a particular regard. 
filayim Thirteenth. 


Poetry does not sell again in England for thirty years to come. Markmy words. 
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No poetry sells at present, except Scott's and Byron’s, and these not much. None 
of even their later poems have seld. Halidon Hill, Don Juan, &c. &c. are 
examples of what I mean. Wordsworth’s poetry neversold: ditto Southey’s : 
ditto even Coleridge’s, which is worth them both put together: ditto John 
Wilson's: ditto Lamb’s: ditto Lloyd’s: ditto Miss Baillie’s: ditto Rogers’ : 
ditto Cottle’s, of whom Canning singeth :— 


& Great Cottle, not HE whom the Eppa made famous, 
But Josern, of BrisToL—the BroTHER of Amos.” 


There was a pause in poetry-reading from the time of Pope till the time of 
Goldsmith. Again, there was a dead stop between Goldy and the appear- 
ance of the Scots Minstrelsy. We have now got enough to keep our fancy from 
starvation for thirty or forty years to come. I hate repletion. 


fAayim Fourteenth. 


Poetry is like claret, one enjoys it only when it is very new, or when it 
is yery old. 


Marin Fifteenth. 


If you want good porter ig London, you must always inquire where there 
is a stand of coal-heavers. The gentlemen of the press have voted porter 
nteel of late, after the manner of the Tenth, They deal chiefly in gin 
water, at iegence sterling the tumbler; and their chief resorts are 
the Wrekin, and Offley’s Burton ale-house, near Coyent-Garden, where He 
of the Trombone and I have occasionally amused ourselves contemplating 
their orgies. The Finish is a place where they may also be seen now and 
then—I mean the upper ranks. The Cyder Cellar I do not admire—nor the 
Eccentric either—tut chacun @ son gout. 


HMazim Sisteentd. 


The Londoners have got a great start of the provincials, Irish, Scotch, 
Yorkshire, &c. in the matter of dinner hours. I consider five or even six 
o'clock, as too early for a man deeply engaged in business. By dining at 
seven or eight, one gains a whole hour or two of sobriety, for the purpose of 
transacting the more serious affairs of life. In other words, no man can do 
nd my, drink after dinner ; and thus it follows that the later one dines, 
the less one’s drinking break in upon that valuable concern, time, of which, 
whatever may be the case with others, I, for one, have always had more than 
of . A man, however busy, who sits down to dinner as eight strikes, 
may say to himself with a placid conscience—Come, fair play is 4 jewel— 
the day is over—nothing but bassin until bed-time. 


Mazin Hebenteenth. 


John Murray is a first-rate fellow in his way, but he should not publish 
s0 many baddish books, written by gentlemen and ladies, who have no merit 
exeept that of figuring in the elegant coteries of May-fair. There seems to 
me to be no — impertinence, than that of a man of fashion pretending 
to understand the real feelings of man. A Byron, or so, appears once in a 
hundred years or so, perhaps—but then even Byron was always a roué, and 
had seen the froth foam over the side of many a pewter pot, ere he attempted 
to sing of Childe Harold’s melancholious moods. A man has no conception of 
the true sentimental sadness of the poetic mind, unless he has been blind drunk 
once and again, mixing tears with toddy, and the heigho with the hickup. 
What can dandies know who have never even spent a cool morning in 
The Shades? No good poetry was ever written by a character in silk stockings. 
Hogg writes in corduroy breeches and top boots: Coleridge in black breeches 
and grey worsteds : Sir Walter in rig-and-furrows : Tom Moore in Connema- 
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ras, all his songs—Lalla Hookh, I opine, in economy-silks: Tom Camp- 
bell wrote his old affairs bareheaded, and without breeches—Ritter Bann, 
on the contrary, smells of natty stocking pantaloons, and a scratch wig: 
Lord Byron wears cossacks in spite of Almacks: Allan Cunningham sports 
a leathern apron: William Wordsworth rejoices in velveteens ; and Willi 
Glass the same. It is long since I have seen Dr Southey, but I understand 
he has adopted the present fashion of green silk stockings with gold clocks : 
Barry Cornwall wears a tawny waistcoat of begpar's velvet, with silver frogs, 
and a sham platina chain twisted through two button holes. Leigh Hunt's 
yellow breeches are well known :—So are my own Wellingtons, for that mat- 
ter. } 


Sarin Eighteenth. 


Lord Byron recommends hock and soda-water in the crop-sickness. My. 
own opinion is in favour of five drops of laudanum, and a tea-spoonful of 
vinegar, in a tumbler of fair spring water. Try this ; although much may 
also be said in praise of that maxim which Fielding has inserted in one of 
his plays—the Covent-Garden Tragedy, I think,—-videlicet, that ‘‘ the most 
grateful of all drinks 


“ Is cool small-beer unto the waking drunkard.”’ 


Mayzim Nineteenth. 


Nothing can be more proper than the late parliamentary grant of half a mil- 
lion for the building of i churches. i 


Mayim Cwoenticth, 


What I said in Maxim Third, of stopping punsters, must be understood 
with reservation. Puns are frequently provocative. One day, after dinner 
with a Nabob, he was giving us Madeira— 


London—East India—picked—particular, 


then a second thought struck him, and he remembered that he had a few 
flasks of Constantia in the house, and he produced one. He gave us just a 
glass a-piece, We became clamorous for another, but the old qui-hi was firm 
in refusal. “ Well, well,” said Sydney Smith, a man for whom I have a 


arg: regard, “*-since we can't. double the Cape, ‘we must e’en go back, to 
adeira.” e all laughed—our host most of all—and he too, luckily, had 
his joke. ‘“‘ Be of good hope, you shall double it,” at which we.all laughed still 
more immoderately, and drank the second flask. ve 


Mayim Cioenty- first, 


What stuff in Mrs Hemans, Miss Porden, &. &c. to be writing plays 
and epics! There is no such thing as female genius. The only good th 
that women have written, are Sappho's Ode upon Phaon, and: Madame: 


Stael’s Corinne ; and of these two good things the in is simply and 
sia alent, omal 


entirely that one glorious feeling, in which, and in whi , woman is the 
equal of man. y are undoubtedly mistress-pieces. 
filartm Cwenty-secony. 


There is a kind of mythological jacobitism going just now which I cannot 
patronize. You see Cornwall, and other great poets of his calibre, run- 
ning down Jupiter and the existing dynasty very much, and bri ‘up old 
Saturn and the Titans. This they do in to shew off learning and depth, 
but they know nothing after all of the sky gods. I have long had an ides of 
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writing a dithyrambic in order to shew these fellows how to touch off mytho- 
logy. Here is a sample— 


Come to the meeting, there's drinking and eating 
Plenty and famous, your bellics to cram ; 

Jupiter Ammon, with gills red as salmon, 
Twists round his eyebrows the horns of a ram. 


Juno the she-cock has harnessed her peacock, 
Warming the way with a drop of a dram ; 

Phebus Apollo in order will follow, 
Lighting the road with his old patent flam. 


Cuckoldy Vulcan, dispatching a full can, 
Limps to the banquet on tottering ham ; 

Venus her sparrows, and Cupid his arrows, 
Sport on th’ occasion, fine infant and dam. 


Mars, in full armour, to follow his charmer, 
Looks as ferocious as Highlander Sam ; 

Jocus and Comus ride tandem with Momus, 
Cheering the road with gibe, banter, and bam. 


Madam Latona, the old Roba Bona, 
Simpering as mild as a fawn or a lamb, 

Drives with Aurora the red-nosed Signora, 
With fingers as rosy as raspberry jam. 


There is real mythology for you ! 


Mayim Cwenty-thirv. 


° 

The English really are, after all, a mighty ’cute people. I never went any- 
where when I was first imported, that they did not find me out to be an 
Irishman, the moment I opened my mouth. And how think ye? Because I 
used at first to call always for a pot of porter; whereas, in England, they 
never drink more than a pint at a draught. 


PMayim Cwenty-fourth, 


I do not agree with Doctor Adam Clarke’s translation of *}If75, in Genesis. 
I think it must mean a serpent, not an ourang-outang. . Bellamy’s Ophion is, 
however, a weak work, which does not answer Clarke, for whom he is evident- 
ly no match on the score of learning. There is, after all, no antipathy between 


serpents and men naturally, as is proved by the late experiments of Monsieur 
Neille in America. 


Marin Cwenty-fith. 


A man saving his wine must be cut up savagely. Those who wish to keep 
their ee wines pretend they do not like them. You meet people oc- 
casionally who tell you it is bad taste to give champagne at dinner—at least in 
their opinion—Port and Teneriffe being such superior drinking. Some, again, 
patro Cape Madeira, and tell you that the smack is very agreeable, add- 
ing, sometimes, in a candid and patriotic tone, that even if it were not, it 
would become us to try to bring it into fashion, it being the only wine grown 
in his Majesty’s dominions. 

In Ireland and Scotland they always smuggle in the tumblers or the bowl. 
Now, I hold that if punch was raised by taxation or otherwise, (but Jupiter 
Ammon avert the day!) to a guinea a-bottle, everybody would think it the 
balmiest, sweetest, dearest, and most splendid of fluids—a fluid to which 
King Burgundy or Emperor Tokay themselves should hide their diminished 
heads, and it is, consequently, a liquor which I quaff most joyously—but never 
when I think it brought in from any other motive than mere affection to itself. 

11 
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I remember dining one day with Lord ——, (I spare his name,) in the south 
of Ireland, and my friend Charley Crofts was also of the party. The claret 
went lazily round the table, and-his lordship’s toad-eaters hinted that they 
preferred punch, and called for hot water. My lord gave in, after a humbug 
show of resistance, and bay m= 4 was in a few minutes the order of the 
night. Charley, however, to the annoyance of the host, kept swilling away at 
the claret, on which Lord lost all patience, and said to him, “ Charley, 
you are missing quite a treat—this punch is so excellent.”—‘‘ Thank ye, 
my lord,” said Charley ; ‘‘ I am a plain man, who does not want trates—I 
am no epicure, so I stick to the claret.” 


fHlayim Cwenty-si rth. 


When a man is drunk, it is no matter upon what he has got drunk. 


Ile sucks with equal throat, as up to all, 
Tokay from Hungary, or beer the small. Pore. 


SMarim Cwentp-sebdenth. 


The great superiority of Blackwood’s Magazine over all other works of our 
time is, that one can be allowed to speak one’s mind there. There never yet 
was one word of genuine unsophisticated truth in the Edinburgh, the Quar- 
terly, or indeed in any other of the Periodicals—in relation, I mean, to anything 
that can be called opinion or sentiment. All is conventional mystification, 
except in Ebony, the jewel, alone. Here alone can q man tell smack out 
that he is a Tory, an Orangeman, a Radical, a Catholic, anything he pleases 
to be, to the back bone. No necessity for conciliatory mincing and paring away 
of one’s own intellect. I love whisky punch ; I say so. I admire Words- 
worth and Don Juan; I say so. Southey is a humbug; well, let it be 
said distinctly. Tom Campbell is in his dotage; why conceal a fact like 
this? I scorn all paltering with the public—I hate all shuffling, equivoca- 
ting, trick, stuff, nonsense. I write in Blackwood, because there Mo 
ODoherty can be Morgan ODoherty. If I wrote in the Quarterly, I should 
be bothered partly with, and partly without, being conscious of it, with a 
hampering, binding, fettering, nullifying sort of notion, that I must make 
myself, pro tempore, a bit of a Gifford—and so of everything else. 


SHazim Cwentyp-eighth. 


Much is to be said in favour of toasted cheese for supper. It is the cant to 
say, that a Welsh rabbit is heavy eating. I know this; but have I, really, 
found it to be so in my own case ?—Certainly not. I like it best in the genuine 
Welsh way, however—that is, the toasted bread buttered on both sides pro- 
fusely, then a layer of cold roast-beef, with mustard and horse-raddish, and 
then, on the top of all, the superstratum of Cheshire thoroughly saturated, 
while in the process of toasting, with cwrw, or, in its absence, porter, genuine 
porter, black pepper, and shallot vinegar. I peril myself upon the assertion, 
that this is not a heavy supper for a man who has been busy all day till dinner, 
in reading, writing, walking, or riding—who has occupied himself between din- 
ner and supper in the discussion of a bottle or two of sound wine, or any equi- 
valent—and who proposes to swallow at least three tumblers of something hot, 
ere he resigns himself to the embrace of Somnus. With these provisos, I re- 
commend toasted cheese for supper. And I bet half-a-crown that Kitchiner 
coincides with me as to this. . 
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LONDON. 


Original Letters of A Sydney to 
his Father, the Earl of Leicester, written 
during the years 1659, 1660, 1661. Edited, 
with Notes, and a short Biographical Me- 
moir, by Robert Willis Blencowe, M.A. 

A Sketch of the Siege and Destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Romans under Titus, 
A.D. 70; with a finished outline Ground 
Plan and Key of Reference, in illustration 
of Whichelo’s large picture, 24 feet by 14, 
representing that grand but devoted City ; 
the advance and assault on the Tower of 
Antonio, which protected the Temple, 
-_ of the Temple in flames, Mount a 

ount of Olives, Gethsemene, Mount 
vary, &c. &c. 

Letters on the Judicatories of Scotland, 
and on the Laws of Entail, and those re. 

ing the Salmon Fisheries, &c.; with 
the Act of Parliament 10 Geo. 3, cap. 51 ; 
and the Act of the Earl of Aberdeen, re- 
garding Scotch Entails. 

A Reply to the Article in No. 59 of the 
Quarterly Review, on Mr Belsham’s Ex- 
position of St Paul’s Epistles. By the Au- 
thor of the Exposition. 

The Emigrant’s Note-Book and Guide; 
with Recollections of Upper and Lower 
Canada during the late War. By Lieute- 
nant Morgan, H. P. 2d Batt. Royal Ma- 
rines. 

The Commercial Power of Great Britian 5 
exhibiting a complete view of the Public 
Works of this Country, under the several 
heads of Streets, Roads, Canals, Aque- 
ducts, Bridges, Coasts, and Maritime Ports, 
By Charles Dupin, Member of the Insti- 
tute of France, &c. &c. &c. Translated 
from the French, with Original Notes, il- 
lustrative of the various details. 

The Life of Shakespeare, with Essays 
on the Originality of his Dramatic Plots 
and Characters, and on the Ancient Thea- 
tres and Theatrical Usages. By Augustine 
Skittowe. 

Dr G. Smith has a Work in the Press on 
Poisons, forming a comprehensive Manuel 
of Toxicology. 

Sir G. T. Hampson is preparing a short 
Treatise, endeavouring to point out the 
Conduct by which Trustees will be exposed 
to Liability. 

The Second Part of Pathological Re- 
searches in Medicine, by J. R. Farre, M.D. 
is now in the Press. 

A Reply to the authorised Defence of 
the St Katherine’s Dock Project ; dedica- 


ted to the Right Hon. re set he of the 
Exchequer. 

Mr Bowdler is preparing Gibbon’s His- 
tory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, adapted for Families and Young 
Persons, by omission of Objectionable Pas- 
sages. 


A Greek Grammar, translated from the 
German of Dr Philip Buttmann, is in the 


Tess. 

The Old Arm-Chair ; or, Recollections 
of a Bachelor; a Tale. By Sexagenarius. 

A new Work on European Scenery, by 
Captain Batty, is in the Press, comprising 
a selection of Sixty of the most picturesque 
Views on the Rhine and Maine, in Belgi- 
um and Holland, and will be Published 
uniformly with his French and German 
Scenery. 

*¢ Our Village,”’ Sketches of Rural Cha- 
racters and Scenery, by Mary Russel Mit- 
ford, Will soon appear. 

Sir Arthur Clarke has in the Press a 
Practical Manuel for the Preservation of 
Health, and the Prevention of Diseases, 
incidental to the Middle and Advanced Pe. 
tiods of Life. 

A History of the County of Devon & 
preparing for the Press. 

rs F. Parkes is about to publish a Vo- 
lume, entitled, Domestic Duties, containing 
Instructions to Young Married Ladies on 
the Management of their Household, and 
the Regulation of their Conduct in the va- 
tious Relations and Duties of Married 

Life. 

Gesta Romanorum; or, Entertaining 
Moral Stories: invented by the Monks as 
8 fire-side recreation, and commonly ap- 
plied in their Discourses from the Pulpit : 
from whence the most celebrated of our 
own Poets and others, from the earliest 
times, have extracted their Plots. Trans 
lated from the Latin; with Preliminary 
Observations and copious Notes. By the 
Rev. Charles Swan. 

In a few days will be Published, The 
Difficulties of Infidelity. By the Rev. G. 
S. Faber, Rector of Long Newton. 

ain Apology for Don Juan; Cantos I. 
and II., is in the Press. 

_ Sir Richard Philips is preparing for pub- 
lication Memoirs of his own Life and 
Times. 

Critical and descriptive Accounts of the 
most celebrated Picture Galleries in Eng- 
ay with an Essay on the Elgin Mar- 

es. 

A new and improved edition of Sir Wil- 
liam Chamber’s Works on the Decorativ 
part of Civil Architecture, with the origi- 
nal Plates in imperial folio, and the text 
entire in quarto. 

The Bride of Florence; a Play, in five 
acts, illustrative of the Manners of the 
Middle Ages, with Historical Notes and 
Minor Poems. 

The Human Heart, in one volume, will 
soon appear. 

Idival, a Narrative Poem, is now in the 
Press. 
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A System of General Anatomy. 
W. Wallace, M.R.I.A. 
A Second Edition of Toller’s Sermons, 


By 


with a Memoir of the Author. 
bert Hall, A.M. 

Annaline; or, Motive Hunting, a No- 
vel, is announced. 

In the press, A Prize Essay, upon the 
following question: “* What are the best 
Means of rendering the Sources of Na- 
tional Wealth possessed by Ireland effec- 
tual for the Employment of the Popula- 
tion ?”’ Proposed by the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy. By the Rev. R. Ryan, Vicar of 
Rathconnel. 

A New Life of the Rev. John Wesley, 
including that of his brother Charles, by 
Henry Moore, is in the press. 

A Parallel of the Orders of Architec- 
ture, Grecian and Roman, as practised by 
the Ancients and Moderns. Illustrated 
with 66 plates, drawn and engraved in out- 
line. By M. Normand, Architect. 

Mr Pringle of Cape Town has in the 
press, Some Account of the Present State 
of the English Settlers in Albany, South 
Africa. 

Shortly will be published, Ingenious 
Scruples, chiefly relating to the observa- 
tion of the Sabbath, answered in Eight 
Letters, forming a supposed series, from 
a Father to his Daughter. By Alicia Ca- 
therine Mant. 

In the press, and to be published early 
next month, The Wanderings of Lucan 


By Ro- 
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and Dinah, an Epic Romance, in Ten 
Cantos. In. the stanza ef Spenser. By 
M. P. Kavanagh. 

In the press, and shortly will be pub- 
lished, a Second Edition, and greatly im. 
proved, of the Young Naturalist. A Tale ; 
calculated for the Amusement and Instruc- 
tion of Young People. By Alicia Cathe- 
rine Mant. In one volume duodecimo, 
price 4s, 6d. neatly half-bound, with a 
beautifully engraved Frontispiece. 

In the press, The Three Brothers, or 
the Travels and Adventures of the Three 
Shirleys, in Persia, Russia, Turkey, Spain, 
&c.—Printed from original MSS. with ad- 
ditions and illustrations from very rare 
contemporaneous works ; and Portraits of 
Sir Anthony, Sir Robert, and Lady Shir. 
ley, in one vol. 8vo. 

Directions for Studying the Laws of 
England, by Roger North, youngest bro. 
ther to Lord Keeper Guilford. Now first 
printed from the original MS. in the Har- 
grave Collection ; with Notes and Illustra. 
tions, by a Lawyer, in a small 8vo. vol. * 

Mr Ventouillac, the editor of the French 
Classics, now publishing in London, has in 
the press a Selection of Papers from Mr 
Young’s ** Hermites,”’ to be published in 
French, with Notes, and a Portrait, and 
Life, of Mr Young, under the title of ** Le 
Petit Hermite.” 

Also a Translation into French of Bi- 
shop Watson’s Apology for the Bible. 


EDINBURGH. | 


The Edinburgh Encyclopedia, or Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscella- 
neous Literature. Conducted by David 
Brewster, L.L.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. Vol. 
XVII. Part I. wili be published in 
June. 

On the Ist of July will be published, 
price 7s. 6d. No. I. (to be continued 
quarterly) of the Edinburgh Journal of 
Science, exhibiting a View of the Pro- 
gress of Discovery in Natural Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, 
Botany, Zoology, Comparative Anatomy, 
Practical Mechanics, Geography, Navi- 
gation, Statistics, Antiquities, and the 
Fine and Useful Arts. Conducted by 
David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. Lond. 
Sec. R. S. Edin. F.S.S.A. 

A Catalogue of the Lords of Session, 
from the Institution of the College of 
Justice to the present time; the Deansand 
Faculty of Advocates for the same pe- 
riod ; and of the Keepers, Deputy-Keep- 
ers, Commissioners, and Society of Wri- 
ters to his Majesty’s Signet, from the 
commencement of their records to the 
12th May 1824. With Historical Notes. 

Vou. XV. 


Redgauntlet; a Tale of the Eighteenth 
Century. By the Author of Waverley, 
&ec. 3 vols. small octavo. 

A Tour in Germany, and in some of the 
Provinces of the Austrian Empire, in the 
years 1821 and 1822. 2 vols. small 
octavo. 

An Account of the Bell Rock Light- 
House ; with a Circumstantial Detail. of 
the Operations carried on during the 
Progress of its Erection, &e. By Ro- 
bert Stevenson, F.R.S.E., Civil Engi- 
neer. In royal quarto. Embellished 
with Numerous Engravings, and a Fron- 
tispiece from a drawing by Turner. 

*,* This Work will be found of much 
practical utility, not only in operations 
of a similar kind, but in Marine Archi- 
tecture in general ; affording, at the same 
time, a view of the difficulties to be en- 
countered and overcome in concluding a 
great National undertaking. ; 

As only 240 Copies of this interesting 
work are printed for Sale, early applica- 
tion for Copies will be necessary. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
1823, 1 vol. octavo. : 
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The Works of Jonathan Swift, D. D. 
Dean of St Patrick’s, Dublin; with Notes, 
and a Life of the Author. By Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, Bart. Second Edition, with 
considerable additions. 19 vols. 8vo. 

History of Suli and of Parga, contain- 
ing their Chronology and their Wars, 
particularly those with Ali Pasha, Prince 
of Greece. Written originally in modern 
Greek, and translated into English from 
the Italian of C. Gherardini of Milan. 
Post 8vo. Second Edition. 

Memoirs of the Lives and Characters 
of the Right Honourable George Baillie 
of Jerviswood, and of Lady Grisell Baillie. 
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By their Daughter, Lady Murray of Stan- 
hope. Second Edition. 1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. 

The strong and general interest exci- 
ted by the First Edition of these Me- 
moirs, has led to their republication, ina 
somewhat less expensive form. 

A Poet’s Lay from South America, 1 
vol. Foolscap. 8vo. 

A Translation from the German of 
Goethe’s celebrated Novel, Wilhelm 
Meister. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

A Second Edition is nearly ready of the 
History ef Roman Literature, from its ear- 
liest Period to the Augustan Age, by J. 
Dunlop, Esq. 





MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LONDON. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Longman and Co.’s Catalague of Old 
Books, Part I. comprising a Collection of 
Works, in various Classes of Literature, 
in the Greek, Latin, Italian, French, Spa- 
nish, and other Foreign Languages. Part 
II. comprising English Literature, will 
be published shortly. 

Richard Baynes’s General Catalogue 
of Books, English and Foreign, consist- 
ing of an interesting Collection, in His- 
tory, Antiquities, Mathematics, Arts and 
Sciences, Classics, &c.; and a large and 
popular Collection of Theology, Sermons, 
MS. Sermons, Odd Volumes, &c. &c. 
containing many scarce and uncommon 
Articles, Black Letter, &c. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A Biographical Portraiture of the late 
Rev. James Hinton, A. M. By John 
Howard Hinton. S8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Memoirs of Goethe, the celebrated 
Author of “ Faust,” the “ Sorrows of 
Werter,” &c. &c. Written by himself. 
Translated from the German. 2 vols. 24s. 

The Memoirs of Madame de Sapinaud, 
ou La Vendée. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Notices of the Vandean Generals. 
Translated from the French. 1 vol. fools- 
cap 8yo. 5s, 

CLASSICS, 

The Description of Greece. By Pau- 
sanias. Translated from the Greek, with 
Notes, in which much of the Mythology 
of the Greeks is unfolded from a Theory 
which has been for many ages unknown. 
Illustrated with Maps and Views. A new 
Edition, with considerable Augmenta- 
tions. 3 vols, 8vo. ILI. 16s. 

FINE ARTS. 
Views in Spain. By Edward Hawke 


Locker, Esq. F. R. S.—No. VIII. con- 
taining, —1. Grenadilla, Cataluna—2. 
Pamplona, Navarre—3. Saguntum, Va- 
lencia—4, Irun, Guipuscon—5. Lerida, 


Cataluna. This Work (to be completed 
in Twelve Numbers, to appear every six 
weeks) will form an appropriate I)lustra- 
tion of Mr Southey’s History of the Pe- 
ninsular War. 

Engravings in Outline of a Series of 
Eight Designs, by Retsch, to illustrate 
the Ballad of Fridolin, by Schiller. Part 
I. engraved by Henry Moses, 4s. 

A Collection of Portraits of Shake- 
speare. By William Boaden. 

HISTORY. 

Memoirs of India; comprising a Brief 
Geographical Account of the East Indies; 
a Succinct History of Hindostan, from 
the most early ages to the end of the 
Marquis of Hastings’ Administration, in 
1823. Designed for the use of Young 
Men going out to India.—By R. G. 
Wallace, Lieut. H. P. York Chasseurs. 
In 8yo. price 14s. boards. 

A Compendious Chart of Ancient His- 
tory and Biography, designed principally 
for the use of young Persons; dedicated 
by permission to the Rev. Archdeacon 
Butler, D.D. F.R.S. S.A. &c. Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. By Mrs 
John Hurford, of Altrincham. Engraved 
on a Plate, two feet six inches, by two 
feet, and carefully coloured. Price 8s. 6d. 
sheets. 10s. 6d. folded in boards, and 12s. 
On canvass and rollers, or in a case. 

History of the Literature of the South 
of Europe. By M. de Sismondi. Vols. 
3 and 4. ll. 8s, 

The History of the Commonwealth of 
England, from the Commencement of the 
Civil Wars, to the Restoration of Charles 
Il. By W. Godwin. 8vo. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Turnips, Sheep, Wool, and Prosperity, 
versus Flour, Potatoes, Mud Hovels, and 
Poverty. By an Irish Landlord. 

The Periodical Press of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; or, an Inquiry into the State 
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of the Public Journals, chiefly as regards 
their Moral and Political Influence. 12mo. 
Relics for the Curious, containing Le- 


gendary Tales, Singular Customs. Ex- 
tracts from Remarkable Wills, &c, 2 
vols. 8vo. 

Letters to and from Henrietta, Coun- 
tess of Suffolk, and her Second Husband, 
the Honourable George Berkeley, and of 
several other Persons of eminence in the 
Fashionable, Political, and Literary Cir- 
cles of the Reigns of Queen Anne, and 
George I., George IIJ., and George III. 
From the Collection of the Marchioness 
of Londonderry. 8vo. 

The Correspondence between John 
Gladstone, Esq. M. P. and James Crop- 
per, Esq. on the present State of Slavery 
in the British West Indies, and in the 
United States of America; and on the 
Importation of Sugar from the British 
Settlements in India. With an Appen- 
dix, containing several Papers on the Sub- 
ject of Slavery. Price 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Remarks on Dr Henderson’s Appeal 
to the Bible Society on the Subject of 
the Turkish New Testament, printed at 
Paris in 1819. By the Rev. S. Lee, 
M. A. Professor of Arabic in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 

The Rev. Edward Irving’s Defence of 
himself against his Critics, with a full- 
length Portrait. 2s. 

Cottage Economy, and Mansion Eco- 
nomy, Estimated on the Market Prices 
of Provisions for November, 1823, and 
February, 1824. By T. N. Parker, Esq. 
A.M. ‘ 

The History of Ancient and Modern 
Wines. In an elegant 4to vol. with em- 
bellishments from the Antique, drawn 
and engraved by Harvey, price 2]. 2s. or 
with the Vignettes on India paper, 31. 3s. 

The Two Rectors; in ten Papers, il- 
lustrative of the Sentiments of the two 
Parties in the Church of England. 

The Marquess of Hastings’s Summary 
of his Administration in India ; price 5s. 

Letters of Jonathan Oldstyle, Gent.— 
By the Author of “ The Sketch Book.” 

The First Number of a New Political 
Publication, entitled, the True Patriot. 

The Characters of Theophrastus, trans- 
lated from the Greek, and illustrated by 
Fifty Physiognomical Sketches: to which 
are subjoined the Greek Text, with Notes 
and Hints on the Individual Varieties of 
Human Nature. By Francis Howall. 
Price 1]. 1s. royal octavo, and 11. 11s. 6d. 
imperial do. 

An Essay on the Relation of Cause 
and Effect, in Refutation of the Opinions 
of Mr Hume. 8vo. 


Wolsey the Cardinal, and his Times, 
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Courtly, Political, and Ecclesiastical. By 
George Howard, Esq., Author ef Lady 
Jane Grey, and her Times. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A Treatise on the internal use of the 
natural and factitious Waters of Carlsbad, 
Marienbad, Ems, &c. By Dr F. Krey- 
sig, of Dresden, Physician to his Majesty 
the King of Saxony, \c.—Translated from 
the German, by Gordon Thomson, Esq. 
M. D. 

A Manual for the Preservation of 
Health, and the Prevention of Diseases 
incidental to the middle and advanced 
stages of life. By Sir Arthur Clarke, 
M. D. &e. 5s. 6d. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

Frederick Moreland. By the Author 
of Lochiel. 2 vols. 14s. 

The Spanish Daughter, a Tale, sketch- 
ed by the Rev. George Butt, late Chap- 
lain in ordinary to his Majesty, revised 
and corrected by his Daughter, Mrs Sher- 
wood, Author of “ Stories from the 
Church Catechism.” 

Past Events; an Historical Novel of 
the Eighteenth Century. By the Author 
of “ The Wife and the Mistress.”’ “ The 
Pirate of Naples,” “ Rosella,” “ Andro- 
nica,” &e. &e. 3 vols. ll. Is. 

The Highlanders. A Tale. By the 
Author of “ The Hermit in London,” 
*“ The Hermit Abroad,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

Much to Blame, a Tale by a celebra- 
ted Author. In 3 vols. 12mo. Price 21s, 

Trials, by the author of the Favourite 
of Nature. 3 vols. 12mo. Price L.1, 1s. 

Memoirs of an English Countess. 
Written by Herself. Containing numerous 
Sketches and Anecdotes of her illustrious 
and fashionable Contemporaries. 3 vol. 
I}. Is. 

POETRY. 

The Poetic Remains of some of the 
Scottish Kings, now first collected, by 
George Chalmers, Esq. F.R.S. A.S. 

The Birth and Triumph of Love, a 
Poem, by Sir James B. Lamb, Bart. 8vo. 
1}. 10s. 

The Grave of the Suicide. —The Part- 
ing Kiss, and other Poems, 2s. 6d. 

The Death of Uriah. A Poem. 
Kenneth Bruce, Esq. 4s. 6d. 

The Loves of the Colours, and other 
Poems. 

The Old English Drama, No. IL, 
containing,—“* How to choose a good 
Wife from a bad.” Crown 8yo. 2s. 6d. 
Demy 4s. 

Mott’s Sacred Melodies. 

The Odes of Anacreon of Teos ; trans- 
lated into English Verse. By W. Rich- 
ardson, Esq. With Notes, 

Don Juan. Cantos Fifteen and Six- 


By 
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teen. In three sizes, 8vo, 9s. 6d. 
boards: foolscap 8vo, 7s. boards: com- 
mon edition, 12mo. ls. sewed. 

Effigies Poetic ; or, the Portraits of 
the British Poets, illustrated by Notes, 
Biographical, Critical, aud Poetical. Price 
7s. 6d. boards. 

The Cross and the Crescent. A Poem, 
partially founded on Madame Cottin’s 
“ Mathilde... By the Rev. J. Beresford, 
M.A. 10s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Ministerial Character of Christ 
Practically Considered. By Charles R. 
Sumner, M.A. 

A Sermon on the Parable of the Un- 
just Steward. By the Rev. R. Michell, 
D.D. Rector of Fryerning, and Vicar of 
Eastwood, Essex. 

Matthew Henry at Hackney: to which 
is added, Strictures on the Unitarian 
Writings of the Rev. Lant Carpenter, 
LL.D. of Bristol. 4s. 6d. 
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Observations on the Religious Peculi- 


arities of the Society of Friends. 
Joseph John Gurney. 

Of the Use of Miracles in proving the 
Truth of Revelation. By the Rey. John 
Penrose, A.M. 2s. 6d. 

The Christian Remembrancer. 
Ambrose Serle, Esq. 3s. 6d. 

Liturgical Considerations ; or, an Apo- 
logy for the Daily Service of the Chufch, 
contained in the Book of Common Pray- 
er. By the Rev. W. Shepherd. 5s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A History of Lyme-Regis, Dorset. By 
G. Roberts. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Journal of a Voyage to Brazil, and Re- 
sidence there, during part of the years 
1821, 1822, and 1823; including an Ac- 
count of the Revolution which brought 
about the Independence of the Brazilian 
Empire, 4to. 21. 2s. 


By 


By 


EDINBURGH. 


The Inheritance ; by the author of 
Marriage. 3 vols. post 8vo. L.1, lls. 6d. 

Remarks on the Administration of 
Criminal Justice in Scotland. By a Mem- 
ber of the Faculty of Advocates. 8vo. 

The Edinburgh Christian Instructor. 
No. CLXVI., for May 1824. 

Historical Sketch of the Progress of 
Discovery, Navigation, and Commerce, 
from the earliest Records to the begin- 
ning of the Nineteenth Century. By 
William Stevenson, Esq. This Historical 
Sketch has been drawn up with reference 
to, and in order to form the 18th and 
concluding Volume of Kerr’s Voyages 
and Travels.—But though drawn up 
with this object, it is strictly and entire- 
ly an independent and separate work. 
At the conclusion of the Volume is given 
a Select Catalogue of Voyages and Tra- 
vels, which it is hoped will be found ge- 
nerally useful, not only in directing read- 
ing and inquiry, but also in the formation 
of a Library. 

Reports of Cases tried in the Jury 
Court, from 1818 to 1821. By Joseph 
Murray, Esq. Advocate. 870. 15s. 

Songs of Israel, by William Knox. 
12mo. 5s. 

Cases decided in the Court of Session, 
from 12th November, 1823, to 11th 
March, 1824. Reported by Patrick Shaw 
and Alexander Dunlop, jun. Esqrs. Ad- 
vocates. Royal 8vo. 12s. 

Leaves from a Journal; or, Sketches 
of Rambles in North Britain and Ireland. 
By Andrew Bigelowe, Medford, Massa- 
chusetts, 6s. 


Extracts from a Journal written on the 
Coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, in the 
years 1820, 1821, and 1822; containing 
some Account of the recent Revolutions, 
together with Observations on the State 
of Society in those Countries. By Cap- 
tain Basil Hall, R. N. Author of “A 
Voyage to Loo Choo.”’ 2d edit. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. L.1, Is. 

Supplement to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. Edited by Macvey Napier, 
F.R.S. Lond. and Edin. Vol. VI. Part 
II. 4to. L.1, 5s. 

Plurality of Offices in the Church of 
Scotland examined, with a particular re- 
ference to the Case of the very Rev. 
Principal M‘Farlane. By the Rev. Ro- 
bert Burns, Paisley. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Tales and Sketches of the West of 
Scotland. By Christopher Keelevine. 
12mo. 6s. 

The Seven Laras. Miscellaneous 
Poems and Translations of Izaak Mar- 
lowe. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Poems and Songs, chiefly Scottish, by 
R. K. Douglas. In one volume foolscap 
8vo. Price 7s. 6d. boards. 

Zoe; an Athenian Tale. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Waverley, a Drama, in five Acts. By 
J. W. Calcraft, Esq. Is. 

Tournay ; or Alaster of Kenpelcairn. 
By the author of the Fire-Eater. 12mo. 
8s. 6d. 

Treatise on the Law of Bills of Ex- 
change, Promissory Notes, and Letters 
of Credit, in Scotland. By William Glen. 
Second Edition, corrected and greatly en- 
larged. 8yo. 14s, 
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EDINBURGH.—May 12. 


Wheat. 
Ist,.. 37s. 6d. 
Sa,» 34s. oa 


d, +0278. Od . 


Barley. 


Ist,...32s. Od: 
2d, ...30s. Od. 
3d, ...27s. Od. 


Ist,......24s. Od. 
, a ss | 
one 


Oats. 


.-L7s. 6d. 


Average £1, 14s. 7d. 9-12ths. 


Pease & Beans. 
Ist,......23s. Od. 
2d,......21s, Od. 
3d, .....18s. Od. 


5 Tuesday, May zi. 
Beef (173 oz. per Ib.) Os. 4d. tos. Gd. | Quartern Loaf . Os. 9d. to Os. 10d. 
Mutton . . . . Os. 44d.to0s. 6d. | Potatoes (28 Ib.) Os. 10d. to Os. Od. 
Veal . . . . « Os. 5d. toOs. 8d. | Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 6d. to ts. 10d. 
Pork . . . . «+ Os. 4d. toQs. 5d. | Salt ditto, per stone 16s. Od. to 18s. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter. 4s. Od. to5s. Od. | Ditto, per lb. . Is. Od. to ls. 2d. 
Tallow, per stone . 6s. 6d. to7s. Od. | Eggs, per dozen . Os. 6d. toOs. Od. 

HADDINGTON.—May 14. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
ist, ....36s. Od. | Ist, ... 31s. Od. | Ist; ...24s. Gd. | Ist, ....23s. Od. | Ist, ....23s. Od. 
2d, ....32s. Od. | 2d, ... 27s. Od. | 2d,.....2}s. Od. | 2d, ....2ls. Od. | 2d, ....2ls. Od. 


3d, ....27s. Od. | 3d, ... 24s. Od. 


3d, ....198. Od. 


Average L.\, 12s. 4d. 6-12ths. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received i in the Week 
ended May 8. 
Wheat, 63s, 5d.—Barley, 54s. 8d.—Oats, 24s. 2d.—R ye, 59s. 7d.—Beans, 38s. 1d.—Pease, 37s. 4d. 


London, — Exchange, May 10. 














3d, ... 19s. Od. 


3d, . 19s. Od. 


free May il. 
























































5 S $ ad. sd. & 
Wheat, red, old 62 to 7 72|Maple, new — to —||Wheat, per “70 Ib. , p- 1961b. 
Fine ditto . . 50 to 54;White pease . 57 to 39/|/Eng.new 9 6to 10 6,Sweet,U.S.22 Oto 25 0 
Superfine ditto 56 to 63/Ditto, boilers . 40 to 42 |Foreign -.9 Gto 1l 3/Do.inbond — 0to— 0 
Ditto, new. . 42 to 48/Small Beans,new 42 to 45|/Waterford 8 Oto 8 10)Sour free. — 0to — 0 
White, old . 48 to 78|Ditto, old . . 44to 48)\Drogheda 8 3to 9 0/Oatmeal, per 240 Ib 
Fine ditto . . 54 to 62/Tickditto, new 35 to 39)|/Dublin 8 Oto 8 9jEnglish 50 Oto 356 0 
Superfine ditto 65 to 70|Ditto, old 40 to 42|\Scotch old 9 Oto 10 9jScotch. . 52 Oto 540 
Ditto, new . 48 to 52/Feed oats - 20to 24) Irish old. 8 ¥Ytol0 Ojlrish... 50 Oto 320 
Rye... . S58to 42/Fineditto . . 24to jr Bonded . 4 F dg to 6 O)Bran,p.24lb.1 53 to 15 
Barley, new . 30 to 52\Poland ditto . 22 to 2 Barley per 60 Ibs. 
Fine ditto. . 32to 36(Fineditto . . 25to 28llzng. new 5 Oto 5 9| Butter, Beef, &c. 
Superfine ditto 37 to 59/Potato ditto . 23 to 27|\Scoteh.. 4 Yto 5 3)Butter,p.cwt. s. d. 
Malt. . . . 53to 56/Fineditto . . 28to S0)|Irish.. 4 G6to 5 OjBelfast, new 94 Oto 95 0 
Fine. . . . 58 to 62\Scotch 50 to 33)\Oats, per 15 Ib. Newry . 89 Oto 90 0 
Hog Pease . 335 to 56\Flour, per sack 55 to 60)/Eng.new 3 8to 310 Waterford . 98 0 tol100 0 
Maple . . . 36 to 59|Ditto, seconds 50 to 55) Irish do.. 3 Tto 3 ae yg —O0to—0 
Seeds &c Scotch pota.i Tto 3 9 dr Oto— 0 
“ ‘i Rye, per qr.40 Oto 44 OjBeef, p. tierce. 
8. d. & 8 d Make per b. 8 9to 9 Ol— Mess 70 0to 780 
Must. White, . 4 to 12 0,Hempseed . —to— 0j|-MiddlingS Oto 8 6|— p. barrel 45 0 to 500 
— Brown, new 10 to 16 0 Linseed, crush. 38 to 48 O}|Beans. »per qe Pork, p. bl. 
Tares, perbsh.35 to5 0|— Ditto, Feed 47 to 51 OljEn lish .40 Oto46 Ol— Mess . 76 Oto 78 0 
Sanfoii,per qr. 42 to 47 O|Rye Grass, . 22 to 37 Oj!Irish .. 40 Oto 44 O|—Middl. . 73 Oto 750 
Turnips, bsh. 7 to 11 0/Ribgrass, .~ 40 to 60 oj Rapeseed, p.]. £25 to 24 |Bacon, p. ewt. 
— Red & green — to — 0/Clover, red cwt.50 to 85 0//Pease,grey34 0 to 40 O|Shortmids.50 0 to 52 0 
— Yellow, 0 to 0 Ol— White . . - 57 to 85 0}\— White .44 Oto48 OjSides . . 48 0 to500 
Caraway, ewt. 48 to 56 O/Coriander . . 8 to 13 0)/Flour, English, Hams, dry, 52 0 to 56 0 
Canary, per qr. 58 to 65 O0jTrefoil .... Sto 16 Ojlp.240lb.fine46 Oto 52 OGreen . . 58 0 to 420 
Rape Seed, per last, £22 to £25, Os. Irish, 2ds 44 Oto 50 O'Lard,rd.p.c.45 0 to 46 0 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from \st to 22d April 1824. 
Id. i 8th. 15th. 22d. am 
Bank stock, —_— 244% 2453 2455 
3 per cent. reduced, — 954 4 954 ¢ 95 $$ 
3 per cent. consols, 94} 3; 96 i} 963 4 96 4 3 
3h per cent. consols, iniiiea 1013 1022 extant 
4 per cent. consols, _— at 100 1003 
New 34 per CeNt....cccccccocsccseeceecee]| — —mmm 101 1024 101 
New 4 per cent. consols, 1013 1024 101 
Imper. 3 per cent. 1073 1073 1083 1083 
India stock, — 3008 300} 
bonds, 84 85 pr 86 pr. 78 pr. 84 pr. 
Exchequer bills, 56 57 pr.| 5955 pr.| 48 45 pr. | 54 57 pr. 
Exchequer bills, sm 56 57 pr.| 59 55 pr.| 48 45 pr. | 54 57 pr. 
Consols for ace. 94$4 3 96444) 968 3 96 3 4 
Long Annuities, oman 23 4] 23 233 
French 5 per Cents. svcevessenseersesecees| 101f. 25c. | 102f. 35c. | 103%f. 
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Course of Exchange, May 11.—Amsterdam, 12: 2.C. F. Ditto at sight, 11 : 19. 
Rotterdam, 12 : 3. Antwerp, 12:5. Hamburgh, 37:6. Altona, 37:7. Paris, 3 
d. sight, 25: 40. Ditto 25 : 70. Bourdeaux, 25: 70. Frankfort on the Maine, 1554. 
Petersburgh, per rble. 9: 3. Us. Berlin, 7: 10. Vienna, 10: 6. Ef. flo. Trieste, 10: 6, 
Eff. flo. Madrid, 364. Cadiz, 353. Bilboa, 354. Barcelona, 35. Seville, 354. Gibral- 
tar, 304. Leghorn, 463. Genoa, 434. Venice, 27: 0. Malta, 45. Naples, 38}- 
Palermo, 1144. Lisbon, 50}. Oporto, 51. RioJaneiro,49. Bahia, 51. Dublin, 93 
percent. Cork, 93 per cent. 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17: 6d. 
New Dollars, 4s. 9}d. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. 113d. 





PRICES CURRENT, May 8. 


























SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. LONDON. 
B. P. Dry Brown, . ewt. | 57 to 60 54 57 | 53 54 | 56 57 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 61 64 60 62 59 60 | 58 67 
Fine and very fine, . . 7 80 _ _ 70 72 | 68 70 

Refined Doub. Loaves, . | 102 5 | = —/— — | 107 112 
Powder ditto, . . — oo _ -_-iji- = | 80 90 
Singleditto, . . 90 104 | 39 100 | — —}|— _ 
Small Lumps, . . . 90 98 82 84 - — - _ 
Large ditto,. . . ° 82 90 78 80 -|j- ae 
Crushed Lumps, . - 72 87 -_ _ — —_-\i- - 

MOLASSES, British, ewt. 27 — 24 6 25 22 26 | 26 g 

COFFEE, Jamaica,. cwt. | 60 70 a _ 40 60 | 52 66 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 88 98 59 76 | 62 72 1 57 67 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 108 120 80 95 | 73 98 77 105 

Dutch Triage and very ord. | — -- - _ 50 6 |= = 
Ord. ph and fine ord. ew - 59 76 | 67 73 | — ~ 
Mid, good, and fine mid.) — — — _- 80 100 | = _ 

St Domingo, . . . . . | 122 126 -- _ 67 69 | 61 64 

Pimento (in Bond,). . .| 9 10 73 8 | 8 o{|— _ 

SPIRITS, 

Jam. Rum, 16 0. P. gall. | 2s 0 — | 1s ld 280 | Islld 282d Is9d 2s 0 
Brandy, . ..-+-+-+| 50 & 6 _ = _ _ 39 3 0 
Geneva, ° ° ° 2 0 2s _ —-j;-=- - 1 28 00 
Grain Whisky, » + | 46 49 _ - = -j- os 
’ 

Claret, 1st Growths, hhd. | 40 55 _ — | =_ om £48 £50 
Portugal Red, pipe. 52 44 _ a | «= | - pene 
Spanish White, butt. 31 55 _ = | == done — == 

eneriffe, pipe-, 27 29 — -ij;-- = | 2 28 
Madeira, . «© «© eo « «| @ 0 ome -_ | —|j- pio 

LOGWOOD, Jam. ton. | £10 0 8 0 810 £310 815 | £815 9 5 
Honduras, .... -= _ — — |} 810 9 | 2 0 910 
Campeachy, eee 8 _ _ — | 9 5 910 10— i110 

FUSTIC, Jamaica, . . 7 ft = — |} 810 815 60 80! 
Cu 6 6 £8 « 9 il — — |} 100 10 10 9 10 0 |} 

INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. 10s lls 6 —_ - | 73 6 980 i6é 6S 6 li 

TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. 2426 —_ —_{f— oan —_ po 
DittoOak, ....-{| 29 & 3 ~ = | os we — ote 
Christiansand (dut.paid.) | 22 2 7 | — -_ | ox ie _ pa 
Honduras Mahogany, . | 7G £etraia zQ_Qe2t} on 238 010 141 
St Domingo, mms «¢«ot 2ESEL RE 3 0 | 7 ta 2S £8 

TAR, American, br. | 19 20 | —_ — | 14 0 140); 1120 140 
Archangel, . . - - -| 17 O 1765 — —_ | - ma {| Be Me 

PITCH, Foreign, cwt. | 10 ll _ a | «= ae 7 0 120 

TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. | 35 6 36 37 — | 35 36 34 5 346 
Home melted, . . . 2.) — — _— -_ | = om 29 0 — 

HEMP, Polish Rhine, ton. | 42 43 _ = om a £59 0 40 
Petersburgh, Clean, . .| 58 59 38 — 59 40 ; 35 O 56 

FLAX, | | { 

Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. | 50 52 — _ | _ _ £51 54 
atch, . « « o «| 5 75 _— —_ —_ — | 46 56 
Irish, - | 40 60 | — a? mm | an ne 

MATS, Archangel, sol 93 105 on a kt iam on i vas 

BRISTLES, 

Petersburgh Firsts, ewt. | — 17 _ si - — | 1510 si 

ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . . | 38 oo poe o- pont 39 ia 
Montreal, ditto, . - | 40 = 5 59 40 — 42 26 

Pot, . . 58 — 58 59 56 9 57 i 4&2 41 6 

OIL, Whale, . tun. | 20 — | 2 21 _ — {| 19 _ 
Cod, ay ol ° _ _— _ em - pe 20 10 a 

TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, lb. 7 rf’ 74 ve 0 53 0 8 ‘ w @ 
Middling, . . . 53 63 53 6} 0 540 5 4 5 
Inferior, . . . 4 * | 4 43 02 0 2% 0 2% 93 

COTTONS, Bowed Georg. _ ~_ 0 73 O 9} 07 0 9% 7h 9 
Sea Island, fine, . _ _ 1416 13 1 5 i = 39 

Good, . . _ -_ 1215 1012] — ~ 
ape . _ _ 73 & & 1 OF 1 2 ai a 

Demerara an ice, — 010 10 0 103 1 0; 01 1 

West India, . * _ _ 09 010 0 7 wo” = % % 

Pernambuco, . _ -_ 0104 0 113 0113 1 0 it an 

M ” om - 0 103 O11 010 O11f} IL 1 _ 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Culton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after- 
noon.—The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 












































Thermometer. 
Attach. 
| Ther. Barom.| Ther. |Wind 
, M.24 29.376 M.10 | Frost morn. 
April. if A.37 |28.601\A. 40 f\CPle- Jattern. snow. 
2 M.30 |29.409 M.39 Cbh Frost morn. 
{la. 36 | .705) A.39 - |Showers hail 
3 M.25 | .8350\M.40 Cbl Frost morn. 
{ A.37 | .839 A. 42 €. lday sunshine 
a{ A 56'l50 104 aaa f|Cble. | Ditto. 
5 35 .235|M.44 E Frost morn. 
{ A.43 | .3356/A. 46 ‘ dull day, fair. 
6 M.31 254 M.46 Chl Frost morn. 
{ A.42] .240'A.50 €. |day sunsh. 
75 M.31 -170°A. 50 Cbl Dull and 
ja. 48 | .144'M.50 |" |cold. 
M.38 | .1435,A.50)! Dull, with 
8 { A.48 | .143)M.45 5 Cle |showersrain. 
9 M.350 29.801). 481 \op] Frost morn. 
{ A.45 | .502 M.49 €. |day sunsh. 
10 M.30 379, A. 45 N Frost, hail 
{ A. 37 -106'M.42 ” and snow aft. 
ll M.29 |28.984 M.42 In Very cold, 
{ A. 59 |29.182/A.39f/"* — |showers hail. 
1g J |M-29 |28.995|M.45 NW. Frost morn. 
{ A. 39 |29,182)A. 43 * |sh. haileven. 
3 | caclanas INW. | Ditto. | 
ed 0458)A. | 
M.263} .480,M.46 Frost morn | 
14 { A 40] 509A. 14} NW. day sunsh. 
M.28 | .572|M.45 * 
15 { A. 40 "520 (a.43 5 Ditto. 


| 
| 





Attach. 
| Ther. |Barom.| Ther. | wina.| 
5 | M27 29.402) M. 46 Frost morn. 
wee) camel) pace 
> (\M.2 .531|M. ; n. 
1] { A.41 | 692 - 45} c day.sunsh. 
M.28 -9142|M.47 _ 
18 {42 9208. 16} — ; Ditto. ‘ 
|M.31 2JVI| Md air, sunsh. 
194 Aa -S8tlA. 30} ‘agg and mild. 
'M.44 -964|)M.2 . . 
20 fs 1985]. 355 - Ditto. 
91 f§ |M.39 | -795)M.56 \ Isp, |Frost morn. 
=: { A. 55 +625 A. 38 | F, day warm. 
yo § | M.403) -272|M.56) Ip. |Morn. sun. 
ial { '\A. 54 yer - 35 | day a. 
M.58 ] - MID) | Fair, with 
25 { A. 49 | «462 = 36} ee sunshine. 
M.37 | +/229|M.o4 Y! Foren. sun. 
24 A353 yin a jw laftern. dull. 
-¢1M.375| -630|M.5 : 
25 { wey 512A, 56 } _— Ditto. 
oc § |M.13 +250 | M.56 igw, |Fair, but 
2044.54] -165/a.535;>™° laull. 


Dull foren. 
rain aftern. 
Dull aftern. 
show. rain. 
Sunsh. with 











j\A 53 204 — —_ 
> § M.46 YIFIM. 59 \Fair, wit 
sof \A.54 |] -758[A, 56 } SW. |sunshine. 


Average of Rain, .502 inches. 





ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th 
of March, and 20th of April, 18245 extracted from the London Gazette. 


Austin, W. H. Old Broad-street, merchant. 

Austin, J. Devonport, linen-draper. 

Bannister, B. Southend, druggist. 

Barsar, J. Poole, timber-merchant. 

Beeston, W. Kilburn, scrivener. 

Binns, T. W. Stockport, cotton-spinner. 

Birchley, W. Cheltenham, grocer. 

Bottrell, R. Wood-street, Cheapside, merchant. 

Bowden, TT. Stockport, shopkeeper. 

Brice, E. Keward-mill, Somersetshire, miller. 

Brunyce, J. Owston, Lincolnshire, miller. 

Burrell, W. Wakefield, merchant. 

Burgess, J. Trowbridge, clothier. 

Caleott, J. Shoreditch, draper. 

Clark, M. Newmarket, tailor. 

Claughton, T. Haydock Lodge, Lancashire, salt- 
manufacturer. 

Coulson, S. Falsgrave, Yorkshire, horse-dealer. 

Crosby, W. Myton, Yorkshire, merchant. 

Cross, W. Liverpool, currier. 

Desanges, C. S. Golden-square, merchant. 

Dowell, T. and W.-€. Brown, Ironmonger-lane, 
woollen-cloth merchants. 

Down, W. IT. Malmesbury, corn-factor. 

Ebbs, J. E. Minories, jeweller. 

Evans, D. Cannon-street road, coal-merchant. 

Flynn, J. Liverpool, earthenware-dealer. 

Fox, H. Rotherhithe-road, carpenter. 

Gardner, J. Poulton-by-the-Sands, Lancashire, 


rocer. 

Gilbert, J. George-lane, Botolph-lane, merchant. 

me J. J. Westbury, Wiltshire, surgeon. 

Gillingham, G. Little Pancras-street, near Totten- 
ham Court-road, stone-mason. 

Gunther, E. Beaumont-street, Mary-le-bone, ho- 
sier. 

Hagger, J. St Mary-le-bone, carpenter. 

Hamilton, G. F. Sosaneaineds upatnan’. 

Hammond, E. Great Bentley, Essex, innholder. 

Harrison, W. and C. New Sleaford, Lincolnshire. 

Hatton, R. and J. Jackson, Poulton-with-Fear- 
head, Lancashire, soap-makers. 

Henderson, G. Maiden-lane, warehouseman, 

Hassall, R. Birmingham, blacksmith. 


Hole, H. Norwich, draper. 

Holmes, J. Bridge-road, Lambeth, broker. 

Hughes, J. T. High-street, Shoreditch, haber- 
dasher. 

Kent, H. Lawrence-lane, commission-agent. 

Lewis, C. T. Ebley, Gloucestershire, grocer. 

Lingard, J. Manchester, merchant. 

Luckes, G. Yeovil, brick-maker. 

Meacock, E. Liverpool, liquor-merchant. 

Metcalfe, J. Thirsk, Yorkshire, linen-draper. 

Middleton, M. Wolverhampton, tailor. 

Mills, W. Bath, oilman. 

Murrell, J. Peckham, commission-agent. _ 

Newport, N. Bathwick, Somersetshire, builder. 

Norris, T. Bartholomew-close, coach-maker. 

Parkes, M. Holly-hall, Worcestershire, flint-glass 
manufacturer. 

Parsons, W. Reading, plasterer. 

Penkett, W. and L. M‘Kinfion, Liverpool, mer- 
chants. 

Pettingall, W. D. Y,armouth, fish-merchant. 

Phillips, W. Bristol, linen-draper. 

Pilling, J. and W. Mirfield, Yorkshire, corn- 
millers. , 

Ponting, T. Bedminster, Somersetshire, leather- 
dresser, 

Price, J. Stepney, undertaker. 

Rich, C. H. and E. Adams, St Ann’s-lane, silver- 
smiths. 

Richards, J. Newmarket, innholder. 

Roach, M. High-street, Wapping, victualler. 

Rolls, A. Sandy-row, Bishopsgate, chairman. 

Rostron, T. Holywell, Flintshire, paper-manu- 
facturer. 

Sanderson, M. C. Park-street, coal-merchant. 

Seymour, C. Huddersfield, tailor. 

Smith, G. Bishopsgate-street without, butcher. 

Starben, C. F. Lime-street, merchant. 

Steer, R. Paradise-row, Chelsea, baker. 

Stirling, T. Commercial-road, slater. 

Striffer, L. Brunswick-terrace, Islington, oilman. 

Willcocks T.. Bath, cabinet-maker. 

Wood, J. Redcross street, Southwark, currier. 

Young, H. R. Fenchurch-street, print-seller. 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ScorcnH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist 
and 30th of April, 1824, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Allan, George, baker and innkeeper in Fruchie, 


Fifeshire. 


Anderson and Murphy, manufacturers, Paisley. 
Cousin, James, silk and cotton-yarn merchant, 


Paisley. 


Kay, i print-seller and carver and gilder, 


Edinbur; 
Mackay, A 


ienten merchant in Helmsdale, in 


Sutherlandshire. 


Neilson, 


Andrew and Michael, wholesale tea- 


dealers in Glasgow. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Ferguson, Alexander, junior, sheep and cattle- 
dealer at Corridon ; a dividend 18th May. 


3 Dr. G. 
7 


14 Dr. 


1 F. Gds. 


Coldst. G. 


38 
40 


Falkirk Union Bank, the ; a dividend after 30th 


pril. 

Greenhill, James, merchant and corn-dealer in 
Newburgh ; a dividend 10th May. 

Hill, Peter, and Co. booksellers, publishers, and 
stationers in Edinburgh ; a dividend 23d May. 

Kirkwood and Neilson, manufacturers in Glas- 


gow; 


a dividend 27th May. 


M‘Ewen, James, rope-maker in Perth; a divi- 
dend 27th April. 

Thomson, Andrew, ship-owner in Wemyss; a 
dividend 4th May. 





APPOINTMENTS, 


Surg. Peacocke, from 79 F. Surg. vice 
Marsden, h. p. 25 Mar. 1824: 
Capt. Hon. G. Anson, from 14 Dr 
Maj. by purch. vice Lt. Col. ee 
ret. 1 Apr. 
Lt. J. W. Gage, om. by purch. vice 
Anson, 7 Dr. G do. 
Cor. Baker, Lt. do. 
William Maxwell, Cor. do. 
Lt. Hudson, Lt. and Capt. by nee. 
vice Ellison, prom. 15 do. 
Sir R. A. Anstruther, Bt. Ens. = 


Lt. 
Capt. Hon. R. Moore, Capt. and Lt. 
by purch. vice Col. Acheson, - 
1 do. 
Lt. Hon. H. Dundas, Lt. and ~_ 
ao. 
Hon. J. Hope, Ens. and Lt. 8 do. 
Ens. Mullen, Adj. vice Russell, res. 
Adj. only do. 
Capt. Laveen, from 2 F. Capt. vice 
Kell, h. p. 16 F. ree. diff. 1 do. 
Lt. Lonsdale, Adj. vice Gregg, res. 
Adj. only 18 Mar. 
Quar. Mast. Serj. Simpson, Quar. 
Mast. vice Lambert, dead 15 Apr. 
Capt. Taylor, Maj. by purch. vice Lt. 


Col. Lumbert, ret. 1 do. 
Lt. Watkins, Capt. do. 
Ens, Lowth, Lt. do: 
A. Ogle, Ens. do. 
em eee Lt. by purch. vice Lane, 

11 Mar. 
G.. re Crosbie, Ens. do. 


Maj. Fitz Clarence, Lt. Col. by purch. 


vice Hunt, ret. 1 Apr. 
Bt. Maj. O'Kelly, Maj. do. 
Lt. Bloomfield, Capt. do. 
Ens. and Adj. Doyle, Lt. do, 
C. La Touch, Ens. do. 


Capt. Bygrave, from h. p. 16 F. Capt. 


(paying diff.) vice Lawson, 2 F. do. 
Lt. Clinton, from h. p. 12 F. Lt. 
vice Wigley, 75 F. 8 do. 


Surg. Weld, from h. p. 67 F. Surg. 
vice Dunn, h. p. 18 Mar. 

Capt. Hon, C. T. Monckton, from 
Cc Jape Corps, Capt. vice Gill, ~> 
27 F. 

Ens. Grier, from h. p. R. W. I. Rang. 
Ens. vice Spencer, 75 F. 15 Apr. 

—— Montgomerie, Lt. vice Shaw, 


dead 11 Mar. 
—— Hadwin, Lt. by purch. vice 
Crawford, ret. 18 do. 


E, Brodrick, Ens. I1 do. 
W. T. P. Shortt, Ens. by >. 
18 do. 


Hosp. Ass. Scott, Ass. Surg. = 

Lindsay, prom 
Lt. Mathews, Capt. viee — 46 
F. Apr. 
Maj. Kirkwood, from. h. 4 7 
Bruns. Fen. Maj. vice Cham yerlain, 
eanc. 18 Mar. 


PROMOTIONS, &c. 
March. 


43 F. 


1 


46 


54 
59 


M. Lushington, Ens. by —- viee 
Capel, 1 Life Gds, 1 do. 
~* Paton, from 67 F. Lt. vice Nixon, 
ead 12 Oct. 1823. 

H. = Layard, Ens. vice Gilbert, dead 
15 Apr. 1824. 

Mat. Ogilvie, Lt. Col. vice Molle, 


dead 10 Sept. 1823. 
Bt. Lt. Col. ‘Willshire, from 38 F. 
aj. do. 


Ens. Varlo, from 59 F. Ens. vice 
Drew, 67 F. 12 

Lt. M‘Pherson, from h. p. 42 F. Lt. 
vice Boultbee, eanc. 26 Mar. 1824, 

Ens. de Lisle, Lt. by purch. vice Se- 
_ Well, prom. 12 Feb. 
S. Nuttal, Ens. do. 

—_ Rice, Ens. by purch. vice Mur- 
ray. ret. 15 Apr. 

Bt. Maj. M‘Caskill, Maj. by purch. 
vice Lt. Col. Ingleby, ret. 11 Mar. 


Lt. Silver, Capt. do. 
+ Little. Lt. do. 
P. Hill, Ens. do. 
Ens. Kelly, Lt. vice Holt, dead 
0 Aug. 1823. 

—— Pitman, Lt. vice = dead 
5 Mar. 1824. 


W. Fuller, Ens. do. 
J. Peacocke, Ens, vice Varlo, 46 F. 
12 Oct. 1823. 
Lt. Douglas, from h. p. 93 F. Lt. vice 
Wolfe, 98 F. 8 Apr. 1824. 
—— Singleton, Capt. by 7. vice 


Bt. Maj. ee ret. 15 do. 
Ens. Brooke, 15 Apr. 1824, 
F. K. erty Ens. do. 


Ens, Drew, from 46 F. Lt. vice Paton, 
44 F. 12 Oct. 1823. 
— Woodward, Lt. by purch. vice 
Torriano, ret. 4 Apr. 1824. 
— Lord Elphinstone, from 99 _ 
Ens. 
Lt. W igley, “Y 20 F. Lt. vice a 
nolds, h. p. 12 F. 8 do. 
—— Connor, Capt. by ee. vice 
Pike, ret. 15 Apr. 
Ens. Stuart, Lt. do. 
—— Spencer, from 27 F. Ens. 14 do. 


» D. Coote, Ens. 15 do. 
Lt. Forbes, Capt. by purch, vice Bt. 

Maj. Macleod, ret. do. 
Ens. Hamilton, Lt. do. 


Surg. Shortt, from h. p. Surg. vice 
Peaeoke, 3 Dr. Gds. 25 Mar. 
Serj. Maj. Stubbs, Qua. Mast. vice 
Hall, dead 8 Sept. 1823. 

Lt. Kenney, Adj. vice Naylor, res. 
Adj. only 26 june 
Ens. M‘Nab, Lt. vice PR og dead 
5 Mar. 1825. 


J. Moffat, Ens. do. 
Ens. Coward, Adj. vice White, res. 
Adj. only & Apr. 
Dep. Ass. Com. Gen. Lukin, from h. 
p. Paym. do. 
17 
















i 
| 






oT F. om. Colthurst, from h. p. late Kelso 
R. Capt. vice Innes, canc. 25 Mar. 
Lt. t. M<intosh, from h. p. 88 F. 4 


sa! Serj. Dodd, Qua. Mast. do. 
As. Surg. ‘Austin, from h. p. 64 F. As. 
I. 


Surg. 1 Ap 
98 Lt. Wolfe, from 59 F. Lt. vice Drum- 
mond, canc. 25 Mar. 
—— Stevens, from h. p. 60 F. Adj. 
- and Lt. (repaying the diff. he re- 
ceived on exch. to h. p.)} = 
Serj. Maj. Cartrey, from Staff C 
Quar. Mast. 
~*~ Surg. a, from h. p. fe 
Orps, 1 
99 Le Burke. ‘em p. 44 F. re and 
s.'W. M Ens. b a +> 
+ Mayne, Ens. urch. vice 
Lord Elphinstone, 71 rr 1 Apr. 
A. Forbes, late Colour Serg. in R. 
Art. Qua. Mast. 25 Mar. 
», Surg. Williams, from h. P 95 F. 
s. Surg. 1 Apr. 
1W.LR. Capt. Hall, from h. p. 21 F. Capt. 
vice Abbot, 1 Vet. Bn. - 
2 Ens. M‘Pherson, from h. p. Ens. vice 
Hanna, | Vet. Bn. 8 do. 
— 1. cecmaa from h. p- 5 Gar. Bn. 


15 do. 
CapeC. (Inf.) Capi Batty, from h. p. 27 F. Capt. 
ice Monckton, 24 F. 18 Mar. 


1 Vet. Bn. Capt Macdougall, from h. p. 61 F. 
pt. vice Ramsay, cane. 1 Apr. 
Abbot, from 1 W. I. R. Capt. 
vice Campbell, h. p. 21 F. O- 
Lt. Shedden, from h. p. 68 F. Lt. = 
a a ret. list 8d 
s. Pilkington, "from h, p- York Lt. 
“= Vol. Ens. vice Rennick, ret. 
list do. 
—— Hanna, from 2 W. I. R. —_ 
vice Graham, 99 F. 





2 Lt. Agnew, from h. p. Maclean’s Ree. 
Co. Lt. vice Milne, canc. do. 
— Wells, from 2 W. I. R. Lt. vice 
Small, h: ps do. 
3 — a from h. p. 28 F. Lt. 
vice Janns, ret. list ldo. 
., Unattached. 


. Ellison, from Gren. Gds. Lt. 
of Inf. b purch. vice Maj. Gen. 
Dany, R. Engineers, ret. a 


Lt. Nicolls, from 7 Dr. Gds. Capt. of 
a Comp. urch. vice Bt. Maj. 
Clarke, R. Mar. ret. 24 do. 


Garrison. 
Ma}. Gen. Vincent, Lt. Gov. of Dum- 
barton Castle, vice Maj. Gen. Fer- 
rier, dead 15 Apr. 1824, 


Ordnance Depariment. 
R. I. Bt. Maj. Reid, from h. p. 2d Capt. 
Eng “ i? M Mar. 1824, 
ist Lt. Briscoe, from h. p. Ist —_— 
2d Lt. Stotherd, Ist Lt. 
Gent. Cadet G. Boscawen, 2d Lt. ‘s 


Hospital Staff: 
Local Insp. Tegart, Inspector 25 —_ 


Staff Surg. Kindell, from h. p. Surg. 
vice Brown, do. 

y, from h. p. W. I. 

Rang. As. S urg. do. 

H As. Brydon, As. oe, vice 

» dead do. 

A. Esson, Hosp. As. vice a do. 

J. Hennen, do. vice James, dead do. 


Exchanges. 
Bt. Col. Quentin, from 10 Dr. rec. diff. between 
full ow i ~ Inf. only with Lt. Col. Wynd- 


Bei Lt. Ca Se Sra, 1% 18 F. do, with Major 
Carmicbael, h. p. 94 


Vou. XV. 
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Majer Jetnstone, Seems 16.8. with Major Gardin- 


er, h. p- 
Bt. Major Hinde, from 65 F. with Brev. Col. Viec. 
Forbes, h. p. Meuron’s R. 
Capt. Reed, from 12 Dr. with Capt. Graham, 31 


F. 
Conroy, from 16 F. with Capt. Williams, 
—— Marshall, “rom 63 F. with Capt. Knight, 


P Richardson, from 75 F. with Capt. Bruce, 
82 F. 

—— Lynch, from 84 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Ma- 
m5 p- 100 F. 

om, from 95 F. with Capt. Mau- 
ritz, we 52 F 

Lieut. Russell, from 1 F. with Lieut. Crisp, h. p. 


Schiel, from 13 F. with Lieut. Thomas, 

Young, from 17 F. with Lieut. Browne, 
44 F. 

—— Sargent, from 41 F. with Lieut. Boultbee, 
69 F 


Taylor, —_ 75 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
M‘Queen, h. p. 60 F. 
—— Armit, from 94 F. with Lieut. Keogh, h. p. 
57 F. 
a OE aS, Wall, h. p. 
24F 


Cornet Stepney, from 7 Dr. G. rec. diff. with 2d 
Lieut. Daniel, h. p. Rifle Brig. 

Dillon, from 1 ws rec. diff. with Cornet 
Hibbert, h. p. 3 Dr. G, 

Pagan. Comnaeen, , from 79 F. with Capt. Bateman, 


5 F. 
Surg. | Bamfield, from 31 F. with Surg. Shorland, 
h. p. Meuron’s Regt. 
As. tae ty or —_ 17 F. with As. Surg. Mar- 


veu Ss wvice mm 17 Dr. with Vet. Surg. 
Smith ’h. p. R. Art. Driv. 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Maj. Gen. D’Arey, R. Eng. 
Col. Acheson, Coldst. Gds. 
Lieut. Col. Head, 7 ry G. 


‘ ° 
Lambert, 9 F. 
Ma) 7 - F. 

. Sw ° . 
—~ Macleod, 78 F. 
—— Clarke, R. M. 
Capt. Pike, 73 F. 
Lieut. Lane, 10 F. 

Crawford, 34 F. 
Torriano, 71 F. 
Ens. Murray, 51 F. 
Appointments Cancelled. 
Maj. Chamberlain, 40 F. 
Capt. Innes 97 F. 
Ramsay, 1 Vet. Bn, 
Lieut. Boultbee, 48 F. 
Drummond, 98 F. 
—— Milne, 2 Yet. Bn. 
Deaths. 

Lieut. Gen. Morris, East India Comp. Serv. Ber. 


hampore, 4 
Sir D. Marshall, K.C.B. = 
pore 20 July. 
Maj. Gen. Ferrier, Lt. Gov. of ees * 
jum barton Apr. 24. 
G. Deveron, East India oun ‘omp. ey 
— Guana Stewart,'late of 1 Ceylon 
col Harwood h. p. 19 Dr. P.. 24. 
iden, late of 15 F. do. 
oa aoe Dorset Militia do, 
Lieut. Col. Nixon, 44 F. Dinapore, Bengal, 6 noo 
Bellis, East India Comp. Serv. - Oxted. 
Jan. 
Colebrooke, do. on board ship 19 Oct. 
Cumberlege, do. 
Hill, late of R. Mar. Bath. 
» 23 Oct. 23. 


—_— R. Afr. Colonial of 
Good Hope oS Joe ae 





















































Londen 
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Capt. J. Ogden Buckley, bh. p. 15 D . 





Morrison, of late 1 Vet. Bn. 13 Apr. 
Hierlihy, h. p. Newfoundland Fence. Anti- 
gonish, Nova Scotia 18 Nov. 22. 
Lieut. Rothe, 13 F. on River Ganges. 
Lawe, 46 F. Belgaum, Madras 20 Oct. 23. 
Campbell, 59 F. Turnalt, Argyleshire. 
—— Clarke, 92 F. Jamaica 25 Jan. 24. 
Sanders, R. Eng. Cheltenham 12 Mar. 
—— Goodwin, late 9 Vet. Bn. Ballina, Ireland 
17 do. 
—— Mackenzie, do. Apr. 
—— M‘intosh, h. p. 25 Dr. 
Taylor, do. 
Robinson, h. p. 51 F. Cowes 22 Feb. 
—— Elmore, h. p. 72 F. Seeunderabad, Madras 
15 Dee. 25, 
Stewart, h. p. 82 F. Sudbury, Middlesex 
28 Feb. 24. 
Steven, h. p. 83 F. Edinburgh, 135 Mar. 
Maclean, of late Vet. Bn. Cork 1 Apr. 
Cor. Tracie, _h. p. R.|{Wagg. Train, Bruxelles 
21 Mar. 24. 
2d Lieut. Church. h. p. Rifle Br. wrecked near 
Holyhead 5 Feb, 24. 
Ens, Campbell, 91 F. Fort Augusta, ‘Jamaica 
10 Feb. 24. 
































[May, 


Eas. Wright, late 12 Vet. Bu. Jersey, 7 Feb. 24. 
—— Simmonds, h. p. 51 F, Kitcullen, Kildare, 
Ireland 2 Jan. 
Paym. Neyland. 16 Dr. Cawnpore, Bengal 29 Oct. 
23 


Quar. Mast. Lambert, 7 F.Chatham 11 Apr. 24. 
Hall, 83 F. Ceylon 18 Sept. 23. 
Gillespie, late of 29 F. Windsor 
17 Feb. 24. 

Robertson, h. p. Argyleshire Fen. 
6 do. 











Cav. 


Medical Department. 


Batt. Surg. Curtis, Gren. Gds. London 25 Apr. 24. 
Staff Surg. Morse, h. p- Bath 
he 








Doughty, h. p. London 12 Apr. 
Surg. Price, 12 F. Gibralter 12 Mar. 
Morrison, 90 F. Malta 1 Feb. 





Fearon, h. p. 40 F. 

Balfour, h. p. 2 Vet. Bn. Durham 22 Mar. 

Staff As. Surg. Ligertwood, h. p. Aberdeen 4 Apr. 

As. Surg. Johnston, h. p. 60 F. 

Curtis, late 21 Vet. Bn. Hackney 
20 Dee. 


23. 





Hosp. As. M‘Neice. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Aug. 19, 18235.—At Bhooj, the Lady of Lieut.- 
Colonel Maconochie, Hon. East India Company's 
service, of a son. 

Sept. 26. At Padang, East Indies, Mrs William 
Purvis, of a son. 

Nov. 26. At Caleutta, the Lady of the Rev. Dr 
Bryce, of a daughter. 

28. At Mauritius, the Lady of Dr John Watson, 
medical staff, of a still-born son. 

Mar. 30, 1824. At his house, Devonshire Place, 
Edgeware Road, London, the Lady of William 
- L. Campbell, Esq. of Glenfalloch, of a son and 

eir. 

April 1. At Heriot Hill, near Edinburgh, the 
Lady of John Bruce, Esq. of a daughter. 

2. At the Manse of Ormiston, Mrs Ramsay, of 


n. 
— At Sunnyside Lodge, Lanark, Mrs A. Gil- 
lespie, of a daughter. 

— At No. 9, Abercrombie Place, the Lady of 
James Greig, Esq. of Eccles, of a son, 

— At St Andrews, the Lady of Major Playfair, 
of the Bengal Army, of a son. 

— At 50, Queen Street, Mrs Scott, of a daughter, 

— In St James’s Square, Mrs Renton, of a son. 
3. At No. 1, Howe Street, Mrs R. Paul, of a 


so 


n. 

— Mrs Thomas Ewing, 59, South Bridge, of 
a daughter. 

4. At the Government House, the Lady of his 
Excellency, Major-General Sir Colin Halkett, 
K.C.B. and G.C.H. of a daughter. 

— In New Norfolk Street, London, Lady Eliza- 
beth Drummond, of a daughter. 

5. At New Hall, the Lady of John Buckle, Esq. 


@ son. 
6. At Gearge’s Place, Leith, Mrs Whytt, of a 


son. 

8. At Brussels, her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Orange, of a daughter. 

10. At Carriden Manse, Mrs Fleming, of a 
daughter. 

— Mrs Andrew, 55, Hanover Street, of her fifth 


son. 

12. At the Admiralty, the Lady of William R. 
K. Douglas, Esq. M.P. of a son. 

16. The Lady of Colonel Sir Colin Campbell, of 
a daughter. 

17. At Edinburgh, Mrs Burn Murdoch, of Gar- 
tineaber, of a son. 

18. At her house,St Andrew's Square, Mrs J. K. 
Campbell, of a daughter. 

19. Mrs Patison, 20, Abercromby Place, of a 


son. 
— At Wandsworth Common, the Lady of 
Alexander Gordon, Esq. of a daughter. 
20. At Strathairly Cottage, the Lady of Major 
Briggs, of a son. 


20. The Lady of James Elliot, Esq. of Woollie, 
of a son. 
— At 61, York Place, Mrs Andrew Tawse, of a 


son. 
— Mrs Chancellor of Shieldhill, of a son. 
21. At Ballyshear, Mrs. Macdonald, of a son. 
27. At Greenlaw Manse, Berwickshire, Mrs 
Home, of a son. 





MARRIAGES, 

April 2. At Edinburgh, Henry Wight, Esq. ad- 
voeate, to Janet, eldest daughter of the late Nini- 
an Hill, Esq. writer to the signet. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Anderson, jun. book- 
seller, to Agnes, only daughter of the late John 
Grindlay, Esq. Edinburgh. 

— At Balgarvie, Fife, James Russel, Esq. mer- 
chant, Cupar, to Barbara, daughter of the late 
John Scott, Esq. 

6. At Edinburgh, Mr Williamg Dow, merchant, 
to Agnes, fifth daughter of the late Mr Peter Hut- 
ton, Whitehill, Fife. 

9. At Tranent, Mr David James, junior, baker, 
London Street, to Catherine, eldest daughter of 
Mr James Dickson, Tranent. 

10. At St George’s, Hanover Square, London, 
William Turner, Esq. his Majesty’s Secretary of 
Embassy to the Ottoman Porte, to Mary Anne, 
eldest daughter of John Mansfield, Esq. M.P. for 
Leicester. 

11, At her father’s house, Belvidere Hill, Jane, 
only daughter of John Gordon, Esq. to William 
Henry Clark Bluett, Esq. of the Honourable East 
India Company’s service, and second son of Mrs 
E. M. Bluett of Halton, Cornwall. 

12. At the Ambassador’s Chapel, Paris, George 
Murray, Esq. son of the late Vice-Admiral Sir 
George Murray, K.C.B. to Alicia, eldest daughter 
of Thomas Strickland, Esq. 

— At Gatehouse of Fleet, Lieut. William Can- 
non, of the 97th Regiment, to Margaret, daughter 
of John Smith, Esq. of Gatehouse. 

13. At Rothesay, John Stewart, Esq. Rothesay, 
to Agnes, eldest daughter of the late Robert Oli- 
phant, Esq. Glasgow. 

12, At Camberwell, London, Alexander Nairne, 
Esq. Commander of the Hon. East India Com- 
} mms Ae ship, General Kyd, to Ann Spencer, eldest 

aughter of Nathaniel Domet, Esq. of Camber- 
well Grove. 

15, At Kerrisdale, Ross-shire, John Mackenzie, 
Esq. writer, Tain, to Miss Christian Henderson 
Mackenzie, third daughter cf Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Esq. of Kerrisdale. 

16. At Balmungie, John Small, Esq. to Mary 
Anne, youngest daughter of William Lindesay, 
Esq. of Balmungie, Fifeshire. 

— At No. 20, George’s Street, Edinburgh, 
James Gibson, Esq. Hillhead, Glasgow,. to 
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Jessie, only daughter of the late John Wilson, 
Lieutenant and Adjutant in the Canadian Regi- 
ment. 


19. At Norrieston, Lieut. Donald Robertson, 
$2d Foot, to Agnes, daughter of the late John 
Macfarlane, Eso. Borland. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William N. Grant, S.S.C. 
to Anne, second daughter of George Miller, Esq. 
Hope Park, Edinburgh. 

20. At Hamilton, Thomas Anderson, Esq. Ross- 
shire, to Janet, eldest daughter of the late Sheriff 
Burns. 

22. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Adam Lind, Minis- 
ter of the Gospel, Whitehill, to Margaret, eldest 
daugiter of Mr James Whillas, ordained survey- 
or. 

23. In Great King Street, Mungo Nutter Camp- 
bell, Esq. to Anne Amelia, second daughter of the 
late Donald Maclachlan of Maclachlan, Esq. 

26. At 53, Royal Terrace, John Lang, Esq. sur- 
eon, Linlithgow, to Ellen, third daughter of the 
ate Richard Younger, Esq. London. 

27. At Edinburgh, Mr John Johnston, tanner, 
Perth, to Miss Cathrine, third daughter of the late 
Mr Parian M‘Farlane. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William Hall, merchant, 
to Martha, only ghter of the d i Mr An- 
drew Rob, Menstrie. 

29. At Dewar Place, Lieutenant John Edding- 
ton, Royal Scots, to Mary, youngest daughter of 
’ late Captain Smollett Campbell, Royal Inva- 
lids. 

30. At Edinburgh, John Tait, Esq. advocate, to 
Mary Amelia Sitwell, eldest daughter of the late 
Francis Sitwell of Barmoor, in the county of Nor- 
thumberland, Esq. 





—— 


DEATHS. 


Nov. 15, 1823.—At Kingolee, Robert Greig, 
M.D. staff-surgeon at Ellichpoor, Madras Esta- 
blishment. 

22. At Vellore, East Indies, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Alexander Mackintosh of Hilton, Inverness-shire, 
in the service of the Honourable East India Com- 


pany. 

26. At Caleutta, in consequence of a fall from 
his horse, which he survived only a few hours, 
Cathcart Methven, Captain in the Hon. East India 
Company’s 2Uth Regiment, Native Infantry, Ben- 
gal Establishment. 

Dec. 3. At Gato, of the dysentery, on the Benin 
River, the intrepid traveller, G. Belzoni. He 

rished while attempting to reach Houssa and 

‘imbuctoo, by way of Benin, and at a moment 
when there was much reason to expect that his 

rilous enterprize would have succeeded. Mr 

zoni was not more distinguished by his ardour 
and perseverance in the laborious pursuits to 
which he had devoted the greater part of his life, 
than by his personal intrepidity and gigantic 
strength and stature. He possessed, indeed, every 
quality which promised success to his labours, 
and at length only yielded to that fell Foe, before 
whom all mortal potency is consumed, like flax in 
the fire. 

Dec. 10. In Upper Canada, Lieut. Alex. Wish- 
art, half-pay of the 42d Regiment. 

Jan. 4, 1824.—At St Vincent, West Indies, 
Charles Niel Kennedy, Esq. surgeon, late in Pit- 
lorchy, Perthshire. 

24. At Spring Vale, Jamaica, Lieut. John Clerk, 
of the 92d Regiment. 

31. At Stellenbosch, Cape of Good Hope, Mary 
Anne Urquhart, wife of John Murray, Esq. sur- 
geon to the forces. 

Feb. 29. At Adra, in Spain, Harriet, daughter 
of the late William Kirkpatrick, Esq. of Con- 
heath. 

Mar. 5. On board the ship Alexander, on his 

e home from Jamaica, Mr Andrew Marjori- 
a second son of Alex. Marjoribanks, Esq. of 
Marjoribanks. 

7. At Aberdeen, James Moir, aged 101. He 
was brother-in-law to the veteran M‘Dougal, who 
supported General Wolfe after jhe received his 
mortal wound at Quebec. 

9. At Southampton, the Right Hon. Lord Ed- 
ward O’Brien, brother to the most noble the Mar- 
quis of Thomond. 


11. At Newabbey, George Nicholson, Esq. 
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13. At Courthill, Thomas Ushier, Esq. 
Lanarkshi: 
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18. At Auchlochan, re, Geo. Brown, 


20. At ye Mrs Cumine, wife of Archibald 
Cumine of Auchry, Esq. 

a John Aitken, Esq. of Hill of Beath, Fife- 
shire. 

27. At Edinburgh, Miss Elizabeth Campbell. 

— At St Leonard’s Hill, Edinburgh, Mrs Isa- 
bella Currie, wife of Mr Wm. Fletcher. 

30. At Rome, Elizabeth, Duchess of Devonshire, 
widow of the late Duke, and sister to the p 
Earl of Bristol. 

51. At London, the Right Hon. Lord George 
Colraine, in his 73d year. His Lordship was bet- 
ter known as the eecentric Colonel Hanger. 

— At London, Lieut. John Wallace, late of the 
13th Light Dragoons. 

April 1. At Peebles, Mr James Williamson, sur- 
geon, aged 30. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Hamilton, wife of Mr 
Alex. Hamilton, surgeon, Royal Navy. 

2. At Edinburgh, Miss Elizabeth Dickson, 
daughter of the late David Dickson of Kilbucho, 


Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Andrew Fyfe, Esq. Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, assistant to the 
late Dr Monro; and author of the System and 
Compendium of Anatomy. 

— At York Place, Jane Emily, second daugh- 
ter of Dr Gillespie. 

5. Suddenly, at Ayr, Hamilton Douglas Bos- 
well, Esq. of Garrallan, collector of taxes for the 
county of Ayr, in the 56th year of his age. 

— At Lathrisk, Alexander, third son of Wil- 
liam Johnson, Esq. of Lathrisk. 

— At his father’s house, at Banff, Lieut.-Co- 
lonel James Robinson. 

4. At his house, in Prince’s Street, James Pa- 
terson, Esq. of Carpow. 

I 4 Muirkirk, Mr Thomas Cunningham, 

6. At Dumbarton Castle, Major-General Tay 
Ferrier, lieutenant-governor of that garrison, in 
the 78th _ of his age. 

— At his apartments in the British Museum, 
London, the Rev. Thomas Maurice. 

7. Michael Kidston, third son of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Kidston, Glasgow. 

8. At Edinburgh, Thomas, youngest son of the 
Rev. Wm. Menzies, minister of Lanark. 

9. At Drumore, in the parish of Kirkmaiden, 
in the 105th year of his age, John King, officer of 
his Majesty’s customs. 

— At Winchester, Andrew Crawford, senior, 


-D. 
10. At Edinburgh, Mrs Corbett of Kenmuir, 
Lanarkshire. 

— At Duddingstone House, the Right Hon. 
Lady Caroline Anne Macdonald of Clanranald, 
in consequence of a cold, caught some days after 
the birth of her sixth child. 

11. At Edinburgh, Mary Anne Leslie Lindesay, 
daughter of the late Patrick Lindesay, Esq. of 
Wormistone. 

— At Stockbridge, Mrs Ann Balfour, relict of 
William Thomas Wishart, Esq. of Foxhall. 

12. At Rothesay, the Rev. Dr Archibald M‘Lea, 
minister of that parish, in the 87th year of his age, 
and 62d of his ministry. 

15. At Netherby, Cumberland, Sir James Gra- 
ham, Bart, aged 62. 

— At Dalkeith, Mrs Cumming, wife of Dr 
Cumming. 

14. At Edinburgh, David Davidson, eldest son 
of the late Sir David Davidson of Cantry. 

— At Linlithgow, Mrs Helen Margaret Ferrier, 
wife of Thomas Liston, Esq. Sherift-clerk of Lin- 
lithgowshire, second daughter of the late Major- 
General Ferrier. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Fergusson Blair, wife of 
Adam Fergusson of Woodhill, Esq. 

— At Hampstead, Mary, eldestsurviving daugh- 
ter of the late Sir Alexander Macdonald Lockhart 
of Lee and Carnwath, Bart 

15. Sutherland Meek, M. D. late Member of the 

edical Board at the Presidency of Bombay. 

16. At Aberdeen, Charles Donaldson, Esq. ad- 
vocate. : 

— At Garth, parish of ee Margaret 
Macdougall, relict of Alexander Macdougall, far- 
mer at Garth, in the 103d year of her age.. When 
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above 100, she thought little of walking from her 
own house to Weem or A mi a distance of 
7 miles, and returning before breakfast. Last year, 
she travelled to Drummond Castle, which is 30 
roiles distant, and returned next night. 

17. At York Plaee, Lieut.-Colonel Gerrard, of 
Rochsoles, formerly Adjutant General of the army 
in Bengal. 

13. Mr William Turnbull, merchant, and one of 
the sub-collectors of taxes in this city. 

— At her aunt’s house, Shandwick Place, Miss 


inn¢ Eiphinston, youngest hter of John 
Priphinst “iow of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s service. — ‘ 

18. At No. 2, Hart Street, Edinburgh, William, 
the infant son of George Forbes, Esq. of Spring- 
hill, Aberdeenshire, aged 8 months. 

— After a short illness, Edward Jones, Bard to 
the Prince of Wales.—Mr Jones was a native of 


Merionethshire in North Wales. 
19. At Edinburgh, William Carlyle, Esq. advo- 


eate. 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs ——s Macdonald, 
spouse of Robert Scott Moncrieff, Esq. 

— At Bath, Captain Alex. Nesbitt, R.N. 

20. At Edinburgh, Miss Margaret Young, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr Robert Young, attorney- 
at-law, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Alexander, wife of Mr 
Wm. Alexander, depute Clerk of Teinds. 

— Mrs Lillias Cowan, widow of the late An- 
drew Tod, Esq. merchant in Bo’ness. 

21, At Inveresk, Mr Wm. Proudfoot, farmer. 

23. At her house, Princé’s Street, Miss Keith, 
of Ravelston. * 

24. At Esher, Surrey, of a deep decline, after 
lingering five months, Henry Swan, Esq. many 
years M. P. for Penryn. 


25. At the New Hummums Hotel, Covent-Gar- 
den, Major-General Francis Stewart of Lismurdie, 

the county of Banff, in his 60th year. 

26. At Greenlaw, near Pennycuik, R. Renton, 
Esq. surgeon, aged 60. 

27. At Leith, Mrs Margaret Gray, wife of Mr 
Barry Sarsfield. 

28. At his house, in Soho-Square, Richard Payne 
Knight, Esq., who was long distinguished -in the 
literary ci of Europe. He had the reputation 
of being one of the most eminent Greek scholars 
of his day. 4 i 

— At Comely Bank, Mrs Jane-Campbell, in Her 
84th year. 

¢9. At Edinburgh, Mrs Henrietta Affieck, re- 
lict of Dr Alexander Murray, Professor of Orien- 
tal Languages in the University of Edinburgh. 

30. At his house, 29, Gilmour Place, the Rév. 
James Simpson, of the Associate Congregation, 
Potter-row, after a long-and severe illness, deeply 
lamented by his brethren and flock. 

Lately, At his house, Clerk Street, Mr John 
a late painter, Edinburgh, in the 624 year of 

age. 

— In London, Mr Benjamin Holditch, for- 
merly of Thorney Abbey, a gentleman of consi- 
derabie literary attainments. He was the author 
of the ‘* History of Rowland Abbey,” digested 
from Gough’s materials.. At the time of-his de- 
eease, and for several years previously, he edited 
the Farmer’s Journal. 

— At Rome, Miss Bathurst, niece of Lord 
Bathurst. She had been riding on the-banks of 
the Tiber, at Rome, in company with some others, 
when her horse falling into the river, she was, not- 
withstanding great exertions to save her, unfortu- 
nately drowned. Her body was found some days 
after, near Ostia, a few miles from the sea. 


MARQUIS OF LOTHIAN. 


Aprit 27. At Richmond, Surrey, the Most Noble 
William Ker, Marquis of Lothian, Earl of An- 
crum, Lord Newbottle, and Lord Jedburgh, also 
—— Kersheugh, 1821,) Knight of the 

histle, one of the Sixteen Peers of Scotland, 
Lord Lieutenant of Mid-Lothian and Roxburgh- 
shire, Colonel of the Edinburgh Militia, &c. &c. 
His Lordship was oldest son of William John, late 
Marquis of ian, and suceeeded his father in 
1815. He was born on the ith of October 1763, 
and married, first, on the 14th of April 1793, Lad 
Henrietta Hobart, eldest daughter of John 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, and by her, who died 
in 1805, he had John William Robert, (now Mar- 

mis of Lothian,) born Ist February 1794, Lords 
Schomberg Robert, Henry Francis Charles, and 
Lady Isabella Emily Caroline. He married, se- 
y, on the Ist ber 1806, Lady Harriet 
Montagu, youngest oe of Henry Duke of 
Buccleuch, Ly om he had Lords.Charles, Mark, 
and Frederick, and Ladies Elizabeth Georgina, 
Harriet Louisa Anne, Frances, , and Geor- 


ina. 

s The late Marquis was bred in the army, and had 
the command of the Mid-Lothian Fencible Caval- 
ry, which volunteered their services, first, for Ire- 
land, and afterwards for any part of Europe ; and 
they were actively employed in thesuppression of 
the Irish rebellion in the year 1798. When his 
Majesty landed at Leith on the 15th of Au 

1822, on his visit to his ancient kingdom of Scot- 





land, the Marquis, as Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, was the first to reeeive him on coming on 
shore; and on the 28th of that month, the ‘fing 
honoured his Lordship by visiting his seat, New- 
bottle = with which he was highly pleased. 

The family of Lothian is of great antiquity in 
Scotland, particularly on the Borders. By the 
male-side, the Marquis was descended of the Kers 
of Fernyhirst, who were the elder braneh of two 
brothers of Anglo-Saxon lineage (though this is 
disputed by some antiquaries, who contend that 
the Kers were a pure Pictish family,) who settled 
in Scotland in the 13th century; the Kers of Cess- 
ford, progenitors of the Dukes of Roxburghe, 
being be eg branch. By the female side, 
his Lordship was descended from Mark Ker, second 
son of Sir Andrew Ker of Cessford, and Abbot 
of Newbottle, which station he possessed at the 
a in b gy: and. whose descendant, 
Anne, Countess Lothian, in. 1636, by marry- 
ing William, eldest son of Robert, Bist, Earl of 
Ancrum, united the two branches of the family, 
and thus carried the title of Lothian into the 
House of Fernyhirst. 

This excellent and patriotic nobleman will be 

and affectionately remembered by all within 

the sphere of his influence, as a kind and consi- 
derate » @ zealous and upright magistrate, 
—~ an ornament to the exalted station he held in 
society. 
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